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HIS Work comes 4 the World at a 
time when nothing but Drollery and. 
Ridicule is thruſt «upon the Age by 

Baffling Wits, who can only Caruaſi «a Ward, 

or Clamour at a Phraſe in an Author, but ne- 

ver write any thing themſelves beyond the Bulk 
of A Stitch d Pamphlet ; and theſe Heroſtra- 
tus s, who cannot get a Name by any Eminent 
Work of their own, ſeek it in the Deſtroy 
that of others. It i eafter to be 4 Cilick 
than an Author. But if he, who would Fudge 
ef an Undertaking of this Nature, 
Eſſay 1 the like kind ( for Authors 

| ſhould be Tryed by their Peers) 3 
rid of theſe 1 Derratt Enemies. © 

"20 20 Treatiſes F, this Volume are many 
Exelon and Uncommon Collections in Sei- 
ence, which will Diſcover themſelves to the 

Beate in the wen ; And they are e 
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The PREFACE, vc. 
lifbed with ſo many . and Diverting 
” * Fares be a7 Gen — ane? INrFe- 


duce : tem into Univerſal Knowledge. Touth 
ith Learning and 


"for their 4 


2 
* us hy Ing 
Pleaſure with Profit, it % hoped that what s 
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RUTE ANIMALS are inc 
into ſuch as Fl the Air, call 
Volatiles, or Swim in the Water, 
called Aquatiles; or go on the Earth, 
. called-Terreftrials ; or that creep, flide along, 
as Vipers, Snakes, &:. or are altogether 3 Kunove- 


able, and are called R 
are likewiſe di inguifhed from the Af 


ference of their Generation, Parts, Ab De. 


Accordingly, ſome are Vivip 'whi are 
ſach as bring forth living Creatures; others, 


Oviparous, which lay Eggs, out of which Ani- 


mals are afterwards hatched ; ſuch are the 


dile, (of which it is wonderful, that from 


s 


* f 
divided. 


GA 


"Egg, no bigger than that of a Gooſe, it 


grows to a Creature of Fifteen Cubits lengt 

the Lizard, tg 0 705 es, and Serpents, 
who lay t e-dung, or nar 
Ovens, or the like, d. berunfe they cannot hatch 
them themſelves. As to Parts, ſome have 
Wings, others Fins; ſome go on two Peet, 
ens on four, called 1 and — 


1 


A »\ 


2 55 ; Of Animals. 
* Aios, want all theſe. As to Actions, or Manners, 


ſome are Wild, others Tame ; ſome Domeſtick 
— Sociable, others delighting in Solitude; 


| Places where they ning, As to the Places where they Live, ſome 
are Fier - the Salamander ; others A 
tick, or by, ap others Terreſtrial ; 
live both re, the Farth and Water, which — 
therefore called Amphibious; ſuch is the Co- 
codile, Otter, Nc. Some are Subterraneous, 


and live under Ground. (See the . f 


Rarities in Greſham College. 


| ord Know. So far hath the Opinion concerning the 


r Knowtetgeof Brute Animals p 
n Men, and ſo-infixd hath it been in their 
Minds, that they who dare think otherwiſe 


8 WW Ga Des. Cover) and xefuſe-.to A 


Nr. ſe 'w em a 18 ſo cles, cleax, can 
: 1 Kerr 1 de olly and Teme- 


3 15 0 Opinion, almoſt a Philo hers 
* — — whether Sa by the InduRy”- and 
Vir ity of Senſe, which they obſerve ſome 

Bealts is have, or "ning ing that they ſee ſome 
Ideas of Reaſon in them, they make no Scru- 


28 ple to attribute Rnowled e and Ratiocination 
5 881 and pronounce i em bx rag of thoſe 


ich, in reali- 
n 3 "Kind r 

baue e to imagine cs, 
©: cond rm -X nod of Knowled; ge, Ko ing ſo Geo 


A 


exaQly at their certain Times with Honey, 
cake. Kings and Cap appoint a Guard, 
fend out Scouts, Drones, carry out their 

Dc. Nor bow Spiders Thould be fo 
bh y Ingenious in their Webs. How the, Gee ſc 
_ "ao + ci, conſcious of, their on Garrulous 


e when they N over N Taurur, carey 
tt 


[ia 8 


e Stupid and Dull, others Quick and Cun- 


. 
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ically. their ihe, Cells, and fill . | 


of FRITH 


little Pebbles in their Bills for fear of the Eagles, 


by that means keeping themſelves ſilent and 


ſafe. 


How the Induſtrious Ants build Cities 


. with ſo much Deſign and R ty, making 
Paths, Streets, Places for mblies, Grana- 


nes, ſtoring u all the Winter, e. But it is 


evident that there are Actions per to everx 
Species of Beaſts, and that os ſo deter · 


mined 


to certain 


and perform the fame thing without any 
ri; Ina: Every Came! flies from pure Streams, 
and hunts after troubled Waters, ſcraping the 
Ground with their Feet often to bay — Was 


ter roms to od 
odge, and cover them with Sand, 


= the errets. Harts, when ſhot with a Dart, 
preſently ſeek for the Herb Dirtany, which 
eaſes the Pain, makes the Dart drop out, and 
Cures the Wound. The 


— An lie expoſed to the Rapines 


Man that hath ſhot him with an Arrow, tho 


be referred to 


nation 


inſtigated: 


this or 


Flig 


eſcape a 
& Craft in 


. 1 


— pcs 
fame Force and Im 


every Hare is ali 
light, doubling and 


2 Man was mix d amo Ts Crowd. All Cars 

in . „Skip, Lick are much delighted 
with Root of Valerian. A Hen, at the 
ſight of à Kite, makes 2 Clackin 


her Wi 


ſtill -ad- 
ens under 


her Voice to call her Chi 
ng; The Cauſe: of which 

elſe but Natu — 
and Inſtinct, by which Angels 
to ſuch and fach Motions : 80 thee 
that whole Brutal ies is carried 
ion, and there is found the 
in all of that Kind. 


in their Speed, 
aum hath a kind 
4 Beaſts, and ſcent 


3 and e 


ning 


All Cones dig themſelves: Bur- 


can 


e fearful, and ſwift in 


Operations, that they all de- 


152 


Hart f 


Lyon will find out the Lyons; 


Cats, 


Hen · 


Hounds: 


Works be looked upon 
T the Dart it {elf has no Appreh 


Of: Ankle, 


in la Snares for Birds x of "which 
Crean 22 many marvellous Subt leties: 


And every Ape expreſſes Humane Geſtures, re- 
ceiving wha Gh i offer 

Yet it 3 that nothing of Reaſon is 
concerned in their Actions, but yn Brutes are 
—— to them — Neceſſity; and 

to that in Schools, 

Suffer than Act. YIßeſe and the 
tions are not to be attributed = 


like Opera 
perly to Cognition or Cogitation, but to 


9 5 — Intelligence, which Averro's calls Non 


Errant ;, ſo as that the eal Nature muſt 
follow. the Conduct of Divine Reaſon, and its 
as Darts that are di- 
rected by a ſkilful Hand to the Mark which 
enſion of. The 
great Des Cartes in his Forty Fifth Epiſtle to 

— * 3) that, — Thing: ar 
© Tgnorant (ait that many are 
« performed Brutes, far better than'by us; 
t this I do not in * en at, 
« bee it helps to prove that —— 

„ them naturally, and as it were by-Springs, 

& no otherwiſe than a Clock or Dial, which 
«. declares the * Hours far better than we 
« can find them out by dur eracdeſt Judgment. 

* Ang doubtleſs, ben Stnallams approach in 
* the Spri time, they act therein in the 
7 manner of Clocks or Dials: And whatſoever 
« Bees perform, is is of tlie ſame Nature z as is 
« fag, d in Figheing; andthe id 1g 

41 FI and t 

* ./ n n are carried to bury 8 
4 hath nothing more to be wondred at, 
5 „ide Inſtinet of Dogs! aud Cate, 2 — 
* about to. cover ther 'Excrements, ſcrape up 


r the Exxth in. order thereunto, tho 1 
— | 8 4 a ey. 


— 


or comes in their way. 


{ 
( 
1 
; 
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Of Animals. 3 4 
rat „e proceed ſo far as to _ them, 

w ews they act unthinking, onl 
by Inſtinct. 20 } * 4 - 
Animals obſerve each of them their certain Animals, how | 
and determinate Time of bringing forth; Ele- dg ls 
Phants go Two Years; Maret, Eleven Months, 

Camels, Twelve Months; Cowes, Ten Months; 
Sheep, Five Months; Bitches, Nine Weeks; 
and Birds lay their after a ſet Time. 

For Pu ng the Belly, the Dog hath re- Aims know 
courſe to Gra s; the Hen to the Wall- flower; > = cw 
the ' Swallow uſeth Celendine for clearing the 
Sight; the Torroiſe uſeth Origany againſt all 
Poiſons; the Hart, when wounded, ufeth Dit- 
tany ; the Ri- Dove and Swallow make uſe of 
Lawirel to Cure any Diſtemper; and the Dr. 
gon ſeeketh for the Blood of the Elephant to _— 
aſſwage his Heat. 

From Beaſta Men have gathered divers ex- Dean, have docy- 
cellent Secrets in Phyſick and Chirurgery; the en. 
7 5 N or Sca-Horſe, hath taught em the 
Ule and Neceſſity of Blood - letting; the Roe- 

Buck, the Healing of the Eyes; the 'B/ack 

Stork, called Ibis, and the Herne 1 

and our Diets have been taught us by the 

Lions. See Pliny in bis Natural Hiſtory, and 
333 in his Treatiſe De Induſtria Anima- 7 294 
um, os | | 3 
In the Perfection of the Senſes, Man is ſaid wer Beaſts en- 
to excel in the Touch, tho ſome affirm the ai esa 
Spider to have the Prerogative herein. F on, 
enjoy the Senſe of Taſting above all ot 
Creatures. Boors are the moſt perfect in Hear- 
ing, tho' ſome attribute it to the Cock. Vl. 
rures are certain] 2 moſt excellent in Smel- 

ing, having ſuch Perfection herein, as to ſmell 

2 244 Carkaſs s ſome Miles off; tho Hounds 
enjoy a. great Excellence in this Senſe: And 
0 B 3 Eagles 


. Fo Of Animals. | 
Eazles. have the moſt 


* 
4 


, for tho? 


yet do they ſee the Fiſh ſwim. in Li Ocean. 


Change of we- Change of Weather is prel ws by ſeveral 


3 8 as the r flies hi __ aft Rain; 
| the Kite flies high again | fair Wat Hedge- 
Hogs draw in their Quils againſt Dany Wea- 


ther; Halcyons betake themſelves to their 


| Nefſts againſt fair Weather; Frogs C 


Swine routing in Hay, Cowes and Oxen hold- 


ing up their Snauts towards the Sky, and 
ſnuffing, Turkey-Cocks Crying, — rd Rain 
from the xg race of the Air; alſo the Aſs, 
Male, Bull, Ar Duck, Cock, &c. 


give, certain 1. the change of Wea- 


| 1 — — Horſes, Dogs, Baboons, Elephants, &c. upon 


certain Words or Signs given, obey us, and 
execute our Commands; of — * Ele- 


a bants and Dogs exceed, the fi of phy bong | 


n taught to Dance, and pla 
bals (vin their Trunks) 325 to N 


alſo we read of an Elephant that bath woot 


_ Characters. * , 
arrots, Magpies, Hyena's, Syrens, &c. coune 
FS terfeit Humane Speech, rent 
* Lovebermen The ſmell of a Panther attracts Apes, and 
F- all other Beaſts delight in his Company for the 


Deſf in the Uni- fragrant Smell of his Body. The Scent of the 


red Provinces is 


Ee r the Root forages pleaſes Cats. The Cantharus, a 


1 — — hts valantly for his Love, which be 


ges during Life. An entire Amity 


| 7 Jong ne i in 18 ** Brac the Fa and the Prawne, who 


Hage in te together ſubti 28 and then divide 
it. The Wo de the Sheep of love to 
his Fleſh; and d 3 not for any envi- 


ous Hatred, Deep. T 
LK 5 loved F 


Pe 


piercing 
they tly ſo high as to be out of the fight of Man, 


ber Ls 


of WO 


one another ſtrong Affection. Eels accompany 
much with Water-Snakes, &c. 

There is alſo 4 great*Antipathy between 
ſome Animals; almoſt all forts of Creatures 
dread and hate the Lion; the Lion fears the 
Cc; the Hen fears and hates the Rite; Sheep 
22 the Wolf, Elephants can't endure the Grunt 

ght of a Mouſe, or any Red Co- 
- Jour, Wich much enra gr them; a Horſe is 
diſturbed at the fi ght of a Camel; Spiders and 
Toads diſaffe& one another; Cats are envied 
by Dogs; Mice abhor the Cat; the Weeſel is at 
Enmity with the Toad; the "Dragon with the 
Elephant, which have often fou ught together; 
the Pheaſant plagues the Hart, when ſhe pitches 
between his Horns and pecks him ; the Hart, 
by Breathing into Serpents Dens forces em 
out, and cats them; the Crocodile is envied, 
nay, often killed by the I:hneumon, or Indion- 
Rer, a little Creature, that while the Crocodile 
lleeps, ſteals to his Mouth, and running into 
his Body, eats and gnaws his Entrails till he 
Alies; the” Hawk is feared by the Pidgeon, &c. 


Antipath 
— J or 


Of che Crocodile, - 
ſee in Africa in 
our Geography. 


The reaſon of which is, That by the ſight of — defi 


ſuch Objects, certain Unpreſſions are tranſmit- 
ted theo? the Fibres of the Nerves into the 
Brain, which convey the Animal Spirits into 
the Nerves; which, upon the Blood, being ra- 


Rarities in 9 


rn tiny 


rify'd after another manner than is tual, fn cn er. 


ſends into the Brain thoſe Spirits which = 


ad to the Cheriſhing and Fomentin 
Terror. And whereas, from the Bodies © 


Creatures there 7 proceed EAtvium t, or Spie 


tuoas Steams, Pune e with thers, i in- 
| cites Hatred and Anger 25 che 


There is alſo great Antipathics A 
8 Fiſtes z the Myron or the Congue, the Muller 

and Sea- Wolf, gnaw one — — Tails; the 
91 B 4 Dona 


Of ſundry Eh: 


0 7 Animals. 
2 catch the Oyſie 


Ozona watches opportuni 
when he 


cunning 


e the Land Fox; and ſame Fiſhes 


are marvellous,. violent, and furious in their 


of Man, and greatly del hts 1 


rated in the Snow; Fire-Flies, or ,Crickets, in 
the . in the the Sea-Sc 


Prey, as the Houperon, Maxara, Ouldre, Mal- 
The” "Tiburon, vella, Manat, and Haga, 2 
which none can be Tamed but the Marat; ; 
Torpedo is a Fiſh that ſends a Venom up the 
Line to the hand of the 7, which numl 
and afflicts him; the Whale is a : pro 
1155 5 and nd Dopin tho' nothing nigh ſo — 
deſerves more of our Obſerva- 
lng ; . Sen yielding Or! and Whale-bone, 
and Sperma Cert, "Lat. latter being a Lover 
in M 
much as to have carried Muſicians u 
Backs, and brought them ſafe to Shoar, as Hi- 
ſtorians affirm. are infinite ſorts of Fiſhes, 


ſome having reſemblance of Men, Women; nay, 
even Biſhops with Mitres, alſo Monks; others 
bearing the reſemblance Ot Horſes, Dogs, an 


elmo” every thing that is oa the Land. 
which the Re net or Sword-Fiſh is wonder fu a, 
that ſtops a Ship under ſail, * ſome e a 
83 in their e * 
Variety of Injefs is very great, wi 
reſpect to their Food, the Quality of their Bo- 
dies, and the Place in which they Live; as to 
the Place, Hairy and Red Worms are gene- 


4 — 
5 
ches in t t Worms 
tween 15 Barks of Trees, Wood-Lice in F 
Trees, a Worm called Cerafſes 4 in 
Tree, Red and Hairy nd ; in Van, ;the 


255 Worms 8 Kc. $a er 


- - 


' , 
To 23 By ten a Ts 4 3 th "ud The 


. „ - — 


pes fur 1 4, ide; the fe >a (A 


ck, in ſo 
their 


SS 11 
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of 
m⸗ 
the 
wi 
mi 
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Ti 
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an 
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The Carkaſs of a Heiſer, breeds Bret; the 
Skeleton of an 4%, Humming Bees or Drones; 
the Body of a Mule, Hornets; the of a 
Horſe, pr s and out of Fleſh, | Mag- 43 
gots, Flies, &c IJ 
” He who is deſirous to read Voluminous Ac- —_— 
counts of all ſorts of Animals, * have Re- 

n to theſe 


AUTHORS, 


pls Natural. Hi ory, Collected out of 
Two ſand Authors, eſner De Animalibus, 


—— Hiſtory. « * — be Puadrupedibus, 2 
de Piſct A ian De Ammalibus, Plgg-——-—- —- © 
tarch De duſtria Ammaluem, Ariſtotle De Na- 


tra Ammalium, Senecas Natural Queſtions, 
Belon's Singularities. See alſo Solin, _ 
Rondoletius, es and others. 


* 


— — 
— —— — ů —— 
* 9 


of FEGETABLES and 40 K L 
CULTURE. 


N the ing of the Creation, wo doth Tre ma inhy? | 
not but there was a Power communicated d 5. 2 
to the Earth, of producing great Variety 4 
of Vegetables, which are ftill to be found in 
r 
it many 1orts ants purflain, Houſe» + 
without the Aſſiſtance or Art of the Huſband- g ges Pennyroyal, 
man. 80 Porta and the Lord Verulam — 
Hats ge. dug up from the Foundations 
£7 put inte Pots, after a ſet 
or Seaſon, produce ' ſeveral ſorts of 
Erze and that if Earth be taken up about 
ee 38 
172 | 


20 


but if taken deeper, not till after a Twelve- 
months Time. n == 
the Propagation of Plants, 1t may not 
. ee eee 


- 


3 an Under-ſhrub, and an Herb, a 


Of V urls and Agriculture. 


perfect Plant may be divided into a T 


their Parts are either Simple or Commpotind. 
The Simple Parts of a Plant are the Juice, 
Nerves, Wind-pipe, and the Fleſh. The Com- 
pau the Root, the Stem, the Bark, the 

ith, the B ranches, Leaves, Flowers, and 
Fruits. Now 72 declare theſe and their pro- 


per Functions, know, 

The Juice is the Liquid pärt of a Plent, dif- 
fuſed through the Subſtance, whereby the Plant 
is nouriſh 

The Nerves are thoſs Fibres, or et 
e give h to the ſofter parts 
Plant, and by which the Alimentary Juice 


| aſcends. 


ſel, conſiſti 


Ws Ground, thro? 1 ages ri 


| _fofty and outwardly covered with the Bark. 


The Trachea, or Wind-pipe, is an open Veſ- 

of little thin Plates, ranged like 

the —_ a Fiſh, or writhen and tried 
toget 


The Fleſh of a Plant is thick, but ſomewhat 


-The Root is the loweſt part, ſticking in the 
Pores whereof 


The Stock, Stem, Trunk, or Stalk, ciſeth 


vy from the Root above the Earth,” and tram 
ante ©" e Ye" Moiſture it receives from 


ik, to che 
parts of it. In Herbs, tis called the 
Stalk, When hollow. the Reed; in Corn, the 
Bade ar Straw in Pulſe, the Shaft: 24 
Tbe Bark is the Skin, or Hide,” herewith 
the Plant is cloath'd, or covered, to defend and 
proſerve it. The 


832 _ PT 5502055326 
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Of Vegetables and NN: 
The Pith, the Branches, Leaves, Cc. 
well known to all, capable of ſo much 
Reaſon, as to judge of what they ſee. - | 
Plants are to be 4 ted by 
Sprig cut or plucked the St 
ſet into the Gro or by Graffing. Gb le 
propagated by Nane, before any Seeds are 
— "Y » dex — the agg Rand, 
prepared, either by turning up by 
di with a Spade, cutting with a Weeding- 
8 breaking. up with a Pick- are; and 
the Clods are to roke with a Harrow or 
Rake. Nature directs us to the moſt proper 
Seed-time, via. when the Seeds have attained - 
their full Growth and Maturity, or when 
opening their Huſks they fall to the 
Now for underſtanding 
Growth of ev Plant raiſed by Seed, Note, 
that the Seeds, ſown in the Earth, after 
a while meeting with a due Moiſture and mo- 
derate Heat, begin to ſwell and diſtend their 
Skins, or Huſks; and having at laff broke 
them, the ſame Cauſes Rill continuing, afford 
them new Matter; and the Buds, or firſt be- 
of the Plants a , which by thin 
Fibres, ſpreading themſelves thro' the Pores of 
Earth, and the parts of them preſſing upon 
them, muſt needs make them grow bard, and 
tkus the Roots get them Formation. The Matter 
thus digeſted into their Roots, being recruited 
ge panes, of He, and dilated by the 
en Gill beaker ant bake Kine 
up, and grow till t 
arrive to their Natural 2 
22 way of Propagating — 
is to cut a Sprig, or pluck it 
it yet ſticks to — other, thruſt it into, 
and oe with Earth li bath taken Roo: 


the firſt Principles of e Pine of 
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 Theſe- Sprigs muſt be ſet whilſt freſh and 


n, and may be greater or leſſer, according 
the Nature of the Plant. The more tender 


any Plant is, the later muſt their Sprigs be ſet, 


viz, about the latter end of Spring; and if the 


By Cleft. 


Boring. 


40 : 4 
2 
En Perch. 
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Weather he not cold, they muſt be watered as 


ſoon as ſet ; yet if the Sun ſhine out hot, the 


new Twigs muſt be ſhaded when they are ſet. 

The Art of Grafing conſiſts chiefly in that 
the Application of a Graff, or Bud, to its own 
Stock (or that of another Tree) be ſet on ſo, 
that the inner Bark and Wood of the Stock 


and Graff exactly anſwer to one another, that 


the _ may readily and freely flow from the 
to the Graff, or Bud. There are three 
chief ways of Grafting, 1. Within the inner 


* Bark, when the is put, in between the 


Wood and the Bark; and is tied faſt with a 
Thread or ſmall Cord. 2. By means of a 


\ 
. 
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cauſe of the tener Texture of its Strings it 

will nat be able to bear the hardneſs of the 

Stock into which it is graffed; nor muſt it be 

too dry, for then it will not unite. 2. That 

the Graff be from a fruitful and 2 Tree, 

and as as may be of the kind. 

3. That it without any delay Graffed, leſt 

Air entring into the — ſhould hinder their 

growing into one. 4. That the Stock be lit 

not tod deep, which will hinder the cloſing of 

it up again. 5. That the Graff be cut ſo that 

the Wood may join with the Wood, and the 

Bark of 3t with the Bark of the Stock: 6. That — 6s 

o — ves hath ftood in the Ground ſome the in the 1.4 

; thr by demrin r de Fr EE — 
ting uioe it may * 4 

fel ths nes bigger. 8. That when the tow tan al 


© indo: os t lace. muſt be Tie of fur oe 
— 9 — with Wax and Gum, or with with 4d bes 


Lay yo Moſs, to keep out all external Moi- e ad How: | 


9: That a fit Salem of the. Year be ob. © 
you's. at is, after the Winter Solftice, and 
after the b of the Wind from the Weſt, 


which is, from the Seventh of February to the 
Spring os 10. That ſome Trees are alto- 


for Graffing, as the Oak, Fir- 0142 Yo net 
on rey Reſiniferous Trees; becauſe 
FROG by reaſon of its hardneſs, will not 
ſlit eafily, and when flit will not grow toge- 
ther again; and Reſiniſerous Trees, becauſe of 
their c Liquor, have their Pores fo ob- 


t the cons 
11. That the parts of the 
retain the ſame Situation when 
n the Stock, as it had before it was 
if it firſt] grew, leaning to the 
in Graffng ie muſt levis be tured 
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14 Of Vegetables and Agriculture. 

Before we ſpeak of what Seeds are proper 

to be ſowed 1 Month of the Lear, it will 

be neceſſary to take Notice, tat 

Of the Gd. The Ground of Gardens ought to be free 

- from Stones, and well broken, and dunged a 

Year before it be di poles. nm” Bo and a- 

ter it hath been digg and dunged, or mar d 

again, let it reft, to imbibe it in. A ſtiff Clay, 

ä or Sandy Ground, are neither good ; but that is 

1 beſt, which ſeems fat in handling, and black 

2 in Colour, and eaſily crumbles in the break- 

| ing or ftirring-it with your Fingers. And ge- 

2 8 —— all Grounds that are good for Wheat, 
3 | hos awd heatnnded bp Dit 

and {hould be caft three Foot 'Marſhy, 

or Watry Ground, ſhould have ſome: Gravel- 

ly or Sandy Ground mix d with it, and Ditches 

caſt round about to drain the Ground. The 


older the Dung for your Ground is, the better; 
Dig and Manure the Ground in 
| Timeof Sowing, In ſowing, Seeds grow: beſt when re; 


and the Garden, or Ground, _ 
you: would ſow in Spring; and Dig in 
fown upon moderate warm 2 
| Spinage, Suecory; Garlic, aid Odio, 


28A 888 


dered and dreſſed each Autumn and Sp 
ſuch Ground you intend to ſow in A 45 
ſown 3 Autumn, will live-all Winter. Cole 


good in Pot- 
tage, are ſown in Anteme) and the Spring ; 


notwithſtanding they grow better, being ſown 


in Zuly, in hot Countries; and in Aug, in 
Countries indifferently iy and in Sept ember, 
in cold Countries.  Lettice; Sorrel, -: 


Cucumber s, Gourds, Savoury, Hartſhorn, 


> TX Org ESS, 2.25028 4 eEWwPb= MEG 


Thrick- 


Of Vegetables and Agriculture, 
Thrickmadam, Beets, and other tender Herba, 
28 alſo Artichoaks, are ſown in the Spring 

and tar the moſt note" tho& of Mer hand 
April, grow more early than thoſe of February, 
according to the — of the Time. But 
for better knowing the proper Buſineſs of 
| ry. Month chroughout the * we may 


| cy | 41 
| 


¶ Direclions for the Hurbendnan, 
1 4 ' oO} 001 

In n he may cut down what Januar 
Wood, and Timber he hath, and let it be at oireGias fo ds 
the 's. 3. He may Dung his 
Fruit Trees (but take care the Dung touch | 
0 Pune dn Vie, und cut off Beds 
an ines, and cut ons 
ME Boughs of Fruit-Trees. In this Month he may 
bow the Seeds of Aſparagus, Cole-worts, Spi- 

nage, Lettice, Parinips, and Radithes.'/ 
In FeB8zUARY, 0 the MoriaſabeMaziy 
| 71 tranſplant Vines of two or three Years 
"ils propars bis Gardew Een te GrFlrhvy 
Dr for ſowing of 
Peas, Barley, Oats gr. modeny at the 
time of the New Moon, he may ſow the Seeds 


of Thyme, G Garlck, Barrage, BugloGs/ Mar- 


15 


8 % * 


26.16 | 4 
February: | 


oram, Radiſh, Roſemary, Sorrel; 
. — at the Full of the 
the Seeds of Annis, muſked 


Viol, Bi“ Skirworts, White Succory, 

nk ate Go at the Old Moon, ; Cole-Ca- 6% 
— Green Cole, Cucumbers, 

: Who: inage, Cabbage, Lettice, Melons, 

Onions, P ts, Lek. 

in Mazcn,.at 


ips, Burnet 2 
F G he may ſow March. 
fc ind of Pall 


Barley, Peas; Vetches, and 
Pulle, alle his Nurſeries. with 
| Kernels 


— 
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Kernels of Apples, and may plant ſach Herbs 


as are ſet low and cloſe by "the Ground: as 


Sage, Lavender, Roſe d Strawberries, 
Gooſeberry- Buſhes, Roſes, &c. and may fow 
ſuch Seeds, as in the laſt Month, beſides thoſe 


_ Hyſop?, Savory, White-Poppy, Radiſh, Sor- 
1 

In APRIL, about St. George's Day, fet 
abroad the Citron, Orange, and Mirtle-Trees, 
forth of his Houſe, removing the Earth from 


forth towards the ute of that Ea 
He may 


Fcot to Foot, taking away 7 of that Farb lt — 
alſo 


cut his new 


Vines, and for Barley till the Eighth or 


Tenth of May; He may; at the New Moon, 


ſow the Seeds of Marjoram, Thyme, Violets 
at Full Moon, Pine Ap oy, 1— Old Moon 


— Cabbage-Co yflowers, and 


In May, he may water GTi ly 


© planted; weed the Corn, free the Roots of the 


— from Apple and Pear-T 


Vines from the Earth about them, that the 
Heat may not hurt them, and take droge all 
the tender Branches and green Boughs which 
bear no Fruit; at the Old Moon he may fow 
the Seeds of the Bleſſed Thiſtle. 

In Jux x, clean the Threſhing-Floor, -cut 
down the Meadows, Make and Inne the Hay, 
and crop the Vines; at the New Moon, may 
fow Gourds and Radiſhes at the Old 285 
Cucumbers, Melons, Parſnips. 

im JULY, he may cut down the Wheat 

Barley, and all other Grain cuts Ripe 6p 


and ſuch as ſhall — the Trees 
the Line and Hemp, and Graff in ch 
d; at Full Moon, may ſow the EE 


8 at Old „ Cabbage, Let- 


„ 
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Of Vegetables and Agriculture. 17 
In Aus us 1, he may gather thoſe Fruits Ag. 
he would preſerve; take away the Leaves 
from about the Grapes (are backward) that 


roy may. receive the Sun's Heat better; at 
Full Moon, may ſow the Seeds of White-Suc- 


7 5 aa 


In SEPTEMRER; may give the Fallows 
the laſt Earth; ſow the Wheat, Maſtlin, 
Rye, and the like Corn; cut down late Mea- 
dow Grounds to have the Aſter · Crop, and may 
gather Stubble for his Fuel all the Year. | ; 
In OcToBEs, he may make his Wines Ofvber. : 
and Cyders, and Veſſel them up; may Houſe 
the Orange, Citron, and Mirtle-Trees, and 
make what Honey and Wax he hath. 

In NovEMBER, he may Couch the Wines November. 
and Cyders in the Cellar, gather Acorns for-the 
2 ſuch Garden Fruit as will keep for 
himſelf; lay bare the Roots of Artichoaks, 
and cover them again very well, that Froſt 
may not periſh them. 7 

In DeceEMBER, he may drain out what December. 
ſtanding Rain-waters there be, and make it 
run thro” the old Meadows; He may Dung 
them, if need be, and make Proviſion of Dun 
to Manure the Fallows that are broke up an 
Till'd; He may cover the Roots of Trees and 
| _—_ 22 9 are 3 = be 
ept unti Spring, and may lop Willows, 
Y F£. Poplars, Saplin, and other Trees. N 


Note, 8o ſoon as the Ground is full of Seeds General Rules in 
in all Places, if it be dry, to water it, uſing — 8 
therefore Spring · water that hath ſtood a — 
little in the Sun, for by Dryneſs the Seed will "of 
be hindred from Sprouting. | | | | 
©. Theſe Seeds following thrive beſt, being ſet \ 
new, vs. Leeks, IIS "00 Onions 


September. 
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Of Vegetables and Agriculture. 
others beſt, being "> 8 8 Parſley, 
Savory, Beets, Creſſes, Spinage, Poppy. 

The Seeds of Lettices, Artichoaks, Cabbage- 
Cole, Dyers-Grain, . Melons, and Cucumbers, 
muſt be preſerved from Cold. 

It is good to plant and gather Graffs in the 
Laſt of the Moon, and to graft two days after. 
Change. | | | 

Seeds muſt be gathered in fair Weather, and in 
the Wain of the Moon; and are beſt preſerved 
in Bags of Leather, Boxes of Wood, or Veſ- 


ſels of Earth; but Seeds of Onions, Leeks, 
and Chibols, keep beſt within their Huſks. 


Vegetables, with Bubbous Roots, that is, 
ſuch as conſiſt of Coats, or Coverings above 
one another, as Onions, Aloes, Herb-Penny- 
worth, Saffron, Squills, Leeks, &c. do ſhoot 
and grow, tho' taken out of the Ground, and 
hung up (in the Air) within Doors. | 

Plants will grow faſter, but die ſoon, if 
water'd with hot Water; Oyl, Quickſilver, 
Cold, or Salt-water, is deſtructive to 
them; and a deep Wound kills any Tree, ex- 


cept the Firr, Pine, and Turpentine, which 


thrive thereby. | 

- Democritus obſerved, that ſtreight Trees were 
fhorter Liv'd than crooked ones, which is true; 
but the Palm, Firr, and Cypreſs, tho they 


laſting. 1227 
Thoſe Trees that delight in the warm Sun, 
are commonly to be ſet upon a Bank, or 
againſt a Wall, facing the South-Sun, the 
warmth of the Wall will greatly promote the 


| Growth and Fruitfulneſs. ; 


All Plants will grow much better on even 
than a hanging Ground; and prefling the 
Earth round about them, makes the Root grow 


faſter; alſo. South-Winds fayour the Growth of 


6 24 +448 wad Plants. 


Of Vegetables and Agriculture 
Plants. Heat Is alſo neceſſary to the Nutri- 


tion of Plants; and the Lord Ver«/am ſaith, 


Kernels, or Seeds laid about the Root of a 


Plant of the ſame kind, makes it come earlier 


and proſper better, becauſe the Kernels draw 
out of e 

make Trees themſelves; which afterwards 
(ere they can grow up) the Root of the great 
one, by Strength, draweth away from the 
Kernels, as great Fiſh deyour the leſs. He alſo 
obſerves, -all Grains and Roots nouriſh Men 
more than the Leaves. 


Plants degenerate, when Tranſplanted from pegeneradon of 
2 fruitful Place; and again, ſome Venomous 


the Earth, Juice fit to Nouriſh it, and 


2-5 


Plants, 


Plants being removed, become wholeſome to - 


Eat. So the Peach-Tree, formerly growing in 


Perſia, were of a Poyſonous Nature, but being . 
Tranſplanted:hather, bear a delicious, and no- 


wiſe unwholſome Fruit, (unleſs eaten to Ex- 
ceſs.) Sometimes Things degenerate of them- 
ſelves z thus the ok Ar degenerates into the 
Wild Fig-Tree, Barley into 


Wheat, Baſil into Wild Thyme, Turnips into 
Rhadiſh, (as Seunertut aſſures us) Water-mint 
into Spear-mint, the Black Vine into Briony. 
The diverſity of Plants is athgnable, hh 
to the Soil whence grow, or to the Pores 
or Chanels thro' which their Alimentary Juice 
is conveyed, or to their Structure or Figure, or 
to the Fruits they bear, or to their Aeris 
Qualities, or laſtly 
rations to which they are Obnoxious. Some 
Plants are called Glandiferoxs, or Acorn-bearers, 
ſuch are the Beech, Oak, Cork, and Cheſnut- 
Tree; ſome Coniſeroug, from bearing Fruit 
like a Cone or Pyramid, ſuch are Cedars, Cy- 
preſs, and the Firr, 1 Firr is reckoned ſome- 
iir ö 2 | tunes 


ts, Wheat into 
Darnel, ſometimes into Spelt, and Spelt into 


to the Changes and Alte- 


Cods, or Huſks, or a Juicy Shell of a longiſh 
Figure. | 
Warming Vegeta 


bles. | 


cone ego 


Cc. in the ſecond, are Sorrel, Lettice, Plan- 


— 


monds, Roots of Fennel, &c. 


viene eve. Vulnerary Herbs, are Adder's Tongue, La- 


> + > 
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times among the Roſiniferous, or Roſin-yield- 
ing-Trees ; others. are Pomiferous, as Apple, 
Orange, and Lemon-Trees; alſo Apricock- 


Trees, whoſe Fruit the Greeks called Chry/ſo- 


mela, or Golden Apples; Po t-Trees, ſo 
called from the Number of Grains of Seed, 
and Citron-Trees, which are always Green, ot 
a moſt fragrant Odour, and the Fruit of a 
golden Colour. Of Fruit-bearing-Trees, ſome 
are Nuciſerous, or Nut-bearers, as the Nut and 
Almond-Tree, whoſe Fruit have hard Shells ; 
others Bacciferous, or Berry-bearers, as the 
Plumb, Oli 3 Cherry-Tree; 
others Siliquiſerous, or Cod-bearers, as Caſſia, 


Tamarinds, Ic. whoſe Fruit is contained in 


Some Vegetables have a warming Virtue, 
and a Power to dilate Bodies, as Coleworts, 
Cabbage, Capers, Cinnamon, Radiſh, Onions, 
Rocket, &c. others have a Power of cooling 
Bodies, as Barley, Cucumbers, Purſlain, Ic. 
Vegetables that are Cold in the firſt 

are Roſes, Violets, Mallows, Barley, Prunes, 


tane, Gourds, Oranges, &c. in the third, are 
Opium, Poppey, Purflain, &c. in the fourth, 
Meconium, or the Jaice of the Heads of Pop- 
py and Hemlock, which latter, by its ex- 
tream Coldneſs, ſtops the Circulation of the 
Blood, and ſo extmguiſheth Life. 

Some Herbs provoke Urine, as Saxifrage, 
Smallage; «Juniper-Berries, Nettles, Bitter-Al- 


dy's Mane, Fc. whoſe Leaves conglutinate 
Wounds, and cure em. See Aſtringent Herbs. 


Styptick 
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Styptick Herbs, or ſuch as aſi 


e Pain, ent Herba. 
are Marſh-mallows 5 Wheat, the . White- 2D 
Lilies, St. Johns Wort, Maſtick, Barley- 
Flower, and Birthwort, do reſtore 'the Fleſh 
in Wounds, as alſo Plantain and Pomegranate- 

Shells by their glutinating Virtue. Horſe-Tail 
s a powerful Aftringent. 2. 
Vomitives, or ſuch as evacute Humours by vemiive rang 

the Mouth, are Coloquintida, Broom-Leaves, 
Nux Vomica, the middls Bark of Walnut. : 
Trees, Ce. 
Plants that Kill, are ſous, by reaſon of their Poyſon Plas, 
Cold, as Hemlock, which makes Men ge mad, 
or ſenſeleſs, and Scammony, which draws the 
Windpipe together, and Choaks em; others 
are Hot, as Napellus, a kind of Wolf's 
Bane, which burns the Body; Hellebore kills 
by extream Vomiting, Aconite is a ſtren 
Poyſon ; Crowfoot kills Men with Convulſive 
Strains, as if they were Lau mm; 
Alexipharmacal, or Antidotal Herbs, are Antidoral Rebe. 
ſuch as are good againſt Poyſon, as Purſlain 
cures the Bite of Serpents ; Endive, that of 
Spiders; Wine will reſiſt the poyſonous” Hem- 
lock; Angelica reſiſts Poyſon, as alſo Mugwort. 
For killing Worms, Wormwood, Bitter-Al- 
mond, Hartſhorn philoſophically calcined, &c. 
For purging Choller, Rheubarb, Scammony, Medicinal Herbs, 
Sena, Polypody of the Oak, Dodder or Thyme, 
Hellebore &.. c. Black Choler, | or Melancho- 
FE AN... -3 by Carthanius, or Wild Saffron, | 
ry, Sp Spurge, &c. 3 | 
Aflabe that encreaſe * are F ennel, 7 4 
mountain, 'Milkwort, ' | "._- 
Beans, Aſparagus, he Root Satyrion, Par- , 
ſal Rice, Carrot-Seeds, &c. pts Luft 
and ec encreaſe Seed, as alſo Pinenuts, 


c 3 Popyies, 
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8 Poppies, Quinces, the Juice of Pomegra- 
. ſtop the Fluxes of Blood, as Saf- 
fron, Penny-Ryal, and Sage, move them. 
Purſlain reſtores the Teeth when ſet on Edge 
by eating ſour or harſh Things. 
The Vine, Cabbage, and Colewort, cannot 
endure each other; nor the Olive the Oak, no 
2 more than the Oak the Nut- Tree. The Olive- | 
Tree, the Colewort, and the Bay-Tree, and | 
Cee of ther the Vine, are at Variance, and hold Antipa- 
Amipathy. = which is cauſed by Robbing one another 
; of fufficient Aliment, becauſe nouriſhed by one 
and the fame kind of Juice. Maiden-Hair and 
| Cabbage, abhor Water, Gourds, Oyl. 
Marvellous Pro. Willow-wort drives away the Plague, Dit- 
Ties in Plants. tany caſts forth Darts, Moon-wort will looſe 
Shackles, Wood-pecker draweth Wedges out of 
the Holes in Trees, Bettony breaks Friend- 
ſhip, green Saffron bound round the Head re- 
Trunk in thid lieves Drunkenneſs; and ſo great Power is in 
de. Herbs; that the Theſſalonian Sorcerers make uſe 
_.- of many to effect their Sorceries. I yorg touch- 
ed with the Herb Adamentis, forget all their 
Strength. A Twig of a Wild Fig- Tree tied to 
the Neck of a Mad Bull, makes him Tame; 
the like is attributed to the Herb ZEnetheris, 
The Oſſifraga of Norway ſnaps the Bones of 
. ttle that tread upon it. | 
See Occult Quali- Of Herbs may be made the Magical Spit, 
BOY wor of he Which roaſts Fowls without ever turning. 
Carline Thie A piece of Pompion put into a Pot where 
ney Ys the Fleſh is Boyling, makes the ſame. more Ten- 
of Died, der than ordinar. 180 2475 
1 A Cup of = filled with Wine, if the ſame 
t 


# 
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Sake wr. ov. 
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een and cn. be mingled with Water, the Wine will run out 
FE . 
, does,” as it were, erative Ferment, exhauſt all che Natural Strength and ( 
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The Live, or Senſible Plant, by ſome term- The $encble * 
| ed Chaſte, or Shamefaced, (the Arabians and Put 
Perſians call it Suluc or Saluc) is no ſooner a 
touched with the Hand, but it retires back, 
and ſtarting, contracts it Gf, for which, Rea- 

{ons are given by Blome, in the Second Part of 

the Hiſtory of Nature, Part VII. Chap. V. 

Some Hiſtorians tell us of a Tree called E 
Aſetana, which cannot endure the Breath of 

Man; and of a Tree in pan, that bath Sym- 


pathy with Iron; alſo + Wild Penny-Royal, The Kill Snake. 


in Virgina, which, if but held halt an Hour 
to the Noſtrils of a Rattle-Snake, (the Leaves 
being bruiſed) infallibly Kills it. 


A Man that hath dip'd his Hand in the TheNund Hove | 


Juice of the Root of Water-Mallows, Purſlain, 
and Herb - Mercury, may put it into melted 
Lead without harm; which eeds from the 
Natural Coldneſs of theſe Juices, and their 
clammy Thickneſs, covering the Hand with a 
Skin as it were. 


Suriis and Oderic, 1 in their memorable Mat- The Land H. 


ters, in the Year 15 %% ſay, That in the (Ca- 
ſpian Hills and Ifle of Tartaria, near Cazan, 

are Plants found reſembling: new-born Lambs 

with Fleſh, like the Feet and Tail of Creviſes; 

which Plants raze, and droop and die away 

when Graſs faileth. 

Pliny writes of the Sleeping Tree; and — 
ſome write there are Herbs which reſiſt the 
Fire; and that Flax made thereof, cometh out 
of the Fire more white and unconſum d ; The Salamander 
which Tho: Porcachi faith he ſaw experienced _ 
at Venice, Anno 1566. 

- Heylin in his Deſcription of Peru, maketh rhe * 
mention of a Fig- Tres, of which the North Ts 
Part, which looks towards the Mountains, 
bringerh forth Fruit in Summer z the South 


C 4 Part, 


} 
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3 Part, which looketh towards the Sea, 1s only 
1 fruitful in the Winter. Me 18 8 

rkibe uff Tree. Gomara, in his Third Book of the General 
* Hiſtory of the Veſt- Indies, ſpeaketh of a Fruit 

Tree, which bears the Fruit called Cocos, form- 
5 | ed like a Melon, of which the People make 
© © Vide in the Re: Thread, as ſtrong and good as Hemp; the 

E-—& the endef Rind of which burnt is a good Medicine; the 
— imrard Nut like Butter, Savory, and Cordial; 
| of which Fruit they alſo make Chocolate, Su- 

5 gar, Oil, Wine, and Vinegar. 

—— Hiſtorians write, the Female Palm- Tree al- 

that grow in Ja. ways bows, and . endeavours to touch the 


mana r « 4 
Moiſture at he AWAY and dies. 


t«ft if ſet in a 


Dole full of Fi. liſhed by Dioſcorides, Matthiolus, Ruellius, 
A Sd md Fuchſtus, Pena, Dodoneus, Dalechamps, Char, 


ge cannot omit, which is related of a certain 
herd, who- once falling down upon a Sloe- 
Buth, or Plum-Tree, forgot to pluck out a 


dee Wanley's Wonders. 


Some Curioſities in Agriculture. 


i Z 2 — hae If the Top of a Roſe- Tree, preſently after 
 bugher Griſt its Budding, be cut off, it will Bud and bring 
Fo de Len af forth Roſes again about November following. 

: ops 
Meds, for lo they Beans, cut about a Foot from the Ground, 
1 juſt after the firſt early Crop, will afford a 
| ſecond Crop. | 


ſown, yields a very pleaſant Taſte in Cucum- 
bers. The like probable in ſome other Things. 


From 


\ 


* Male; which, if ſhe cannot do, ſhe Pines 


Root, but grow Read more of this in divers Herbals, pub- 


any Bronchs C(luſius, and many others. Only one thing 1 


Thorn of it, which ſtuck in his Breaſt, out 
of which grew afterwards a little Plum-Tree. 


Cucumber Seeds ſteeped in Milk ere they be 


m 
th 
ar 
th 
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Of Vegetables and Agriculture. 
From Agriculture came the Sirnames of the 


moſt Noble Families of the Fabii, the Lentuli, 
the Cicero's, and Piſo's, who delighted in Fields, 


and had their Names from the Multitude of 


that ſort of Grain which they did fow. 


Let him who defires to read Herbals, peruſe 


theſe following * | 


1 AUTHORS - 157, 
Of the Ancient® Dioſcorides, Matthiolus, 


Ruellivs, Rembert, Dodoneus, Foſchius, Pliny, 
Pena, Dalechamp's Great Herbal, Cluſizs's Her- 
bals, and Hiſtory of Simples, Weſtmacot's Ve- 
getabilium Sacra, Morriſon's Plantarum Hiſtoriæ 
Monardiss Hiſtory o N Langford of 
Fruit Trees, Evelyn of Salads | 


He who would know more of Agriculture, | 


let him read theſe _ 
| AUTHORS, 


Columells's Agriculture, Syſtema Agricultura, 


 Rainteney's Compleat Gardiner, Platt's Garden 


of Eden, Evelyn's Kalendarium Hortenſe, Fardi- 


enſeigne a Culliver les Arbres, 


ner Francois 75 
French; Stobeus's Diſcourſe of Huſbandry, 


Epitome of Huſbandry, Ch, Eftienne's Coun- 
try Houſe. * 1 | 


1 
* 
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now generated. 


| 
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of GEMS. 


EMS, or Precious Stones, are Bodies 
ſmall in Bulk, but of a hard and 
ſtrong Subſtance. Theſe are either Tran- 
ſparent, or of a luſtrous Colour, and are ge- 
nerated not of a Company of Sands grown 


together, as the common Stones are, but of a 


certain fluid Matter, which only conſtitutes 
one Grain, provided there be but ſo much of 
it as to make ſome ſenſible Bulk, and ſuch as 
is ſufficient for a pellucid Body; and if it 


happen that any metalline Particles be mixed 


with the Matter, it cauſeth ſome Modification 
of the Light that paſſeti thro them; fo that 
it produceth in us the Senſe of divers Colours 


and inſtead of a Diamond or Cbryſtal, we ſhall 


have Saphires, Faſpars, Agats, Chryſolites, &c. 
And therefore Gems or Precious Stones, are 
divided into Tranſparent and Coloured. The 
Diamond, or Adamant, is the moſt precious 
and moſt hard, yet not Proof againſt a Ham- 
mer, or Fire, as has been aſſerted; nor will it 
be broke by the Blood of a Goat, as others af- 
firm: It differs from the Chryſta! only in a 


cloſer Connexity of Parts. See Dr. Brown's 


Enquiry into Vulgar Errors, where he Treats a 
great deal about the Diamond. © 
The Berl hath a great reſemblance with 


co | 
The Carbuncle is Red, reſembling the flame 
of Fire. | 


The 2 is ſo named of its Golden Co- 
8 | 


-Jour. A 


The Hyacinth reſembles the Luſtre of Gold. 
The Enerauld is the brittleſt Stone, but of a 
beautiful Green Colour. = 


} 
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The Topaæ is near the — tho ſome 
will have it of a Green Colour. | 

The Twrcois is of a Sky Colour mix d with 
Green. 

The Amethiſt is ſoft as Chryſtal, and is of a 
Violet Purple Colour. 

The Morin is a Gem of a very Black Co- 


lour. 
The Ruby takes its Name from its glorious 
Red Colour. 

The Oynx is of the Colour of the Nail on a 
Man's Fingers, thro' which run Veins of the 
Colour of Jaſpar. 

The Sapphire, hardeſt next the er is of 
a Sky Colour. 

Jaspar is a Green Stone wed mixture 
of bloody Spots. | 

The Granat 1s of a Red Colour n mix d with 
Yellow. 

The Agate admits of ſeveral Colours, as 
White, Black, 'and other variated Stroaks in 
= midſt of it. Several come 11 the In- 

ier. 7 
The Opal is of various Colours. 1 

The Sardomæ is a Precious Stone. | Sardonys, 

There are other Stones reckoned Precious, as 
the. Begoar, Pearls, .Chelidonizes, or the Swallow- Bear, 
Stane, &c. the firſt found in the Stomach of a . Pearls 
Beaſt, called Peaaine; the ſecond, in the Shells biggelt we ut 
of Oyſters and. Muſcles, of a faint light Co- 2 we= 
lour, and without ranſparence. 3 ler A 
5 Coral is of a Mineral Nature, and # Lind of Coral. 
* Stone. 1 oY my Y 

ryſtal 1s exangu or W 
Emerau/ds are twelve corner d, Bel > 
. eight corner d, &c. 4 4 

Mr. Boyle ' maketh mention of A n a 
which: frequently changed Colour, . ſeveral 2 
Spots 


wa. Of Gems. 
| - Spots riſing in it, which continually 
Marvellous Pro- their — And Hiſtorians tell us of a fort 
D of Stones found in Provence in Fance, whereof 
ſome are Red, others like Chryſta/, of the Fi- 
of a Lozenge 3 which being broke or ſub- 
divided never fo often, fall into Parts of the 
ſiame Figure. Merſennus makes mention of a 
| Stone which caſt 1nto freſh Water, lies quiet, 
but if put into Spirit of Vitriol or Vinegar, 
is moved. There are Veins of Stone found at 
2 MNovigentum, on the River Sein, which imitate 
the Shape of Plants and Trees; and near Rome 
are Quarries of Stone, the Stones whereof are 
do be changed into Wood. Mr. Boyle hath ob- 
| ſerved the Vaniſhing of a Spot in an Agate. 
We read of the Stone Corcitis, that eld 
in the Palm of the Hand, we feel a fort of 
Pulfation,'or beating ' 5% yp 
The Diamond ng to the Great Duke 
of Tuſcany, is Celebrated for the greateſt, per- 
haps 1n the > World, weighing a Hundred Thirty 
Eight Carats. 
LN See Gems and Stones, mentioned in the Ca- 
-  talogite of Rarities in Greſbam College. 
0 * Very conſiderable Phyſical Vertues are at- 


Saane. tributed to ſome precious Stones; whereby not 


* only outward Hurts, but _ and preat in- 
_. ward Diſcaſes are cured. 2 Drachm of 
N. * of Diamonds bach — taken without 


f Prejudi 
bas Cralloped (without r harm) and voided 
Poder notwithſtanding the falſe Opinion, that 


>” Common Stoney, T7 on . * their Riſe, eine ep 
| yon Sand or Clay z and that either from Sand dif- 
= *- ſolved, or id conſolidated, that is, when a 
treat Number of the Grains of Sand do grow 

together, 


mhilted 


eggsp greg ge 
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Of Ge . 
together, by means of Steams, or Exhalations, 
filling the Intervals between them and joining 
them together; ſuch are Marble, Hints, Tauch- 
ſtone, Whetſtone, Pumiceſtone, Sandſtone, Talck, 
Loadſtone, &c. And alſo Stones in the Bladder, 
or Reins of Man. Of all which, I will only 
ſpeak of that Rarity, RES 0% CSG 
The Loadſtone, which tho* reckon'd amongſt The Loadflone! 
Common Stones, yet doth not the Earth pro- 
duce any Thing more wonderful : It is digged 
out of the ſame Mines where the Iron is, and 
Gilbertus ſaith the beſt Iron is got out of the 
Loadftone. Its Vertues are, 1. That being in 
a free Poſition without any thing to hinder, it 
directs it ſelf to the Poles of the World. 2. It 
draws Iron, or another Magnet, to it ſelf, and 
ſometimes alſo repels the ſame. 3. By a 
Touch, it communicates to the Iron, as well © 
the Vertue it hath of Pointing to the Poles of 
the World, as that whereby it draws Iron. 
And by its Magnetical Vertue, may Ten or 
Twelve Needles of Iron, (but Steel is better) 
or the like Number of Buckles, be made to 
hang together like a Chain ; but thoſe that are 
lowermoſt, are weaker in their Attractive 
Vertue than the other. A Loadſtone throughly 
heated, loſeth its Force to draw Iron. 
Diodorus, Pliny, Mr. Boyle, Des Cartes, &c. 
See alſo hereafter, Iron in the next Treatiſe of 
METALS. N 
And here I am unwilling to Omit thoſe rare 
Stone Monuments, or Wonders, he diſperſed _ 
in ſeveral Places in England. They are — and. 
theſe, 1. Stone-Henge (the Chorea Gigantum of gun. wondrous” 
the Antients) on Salisbury Plain in Wilthire, tins, 
ſome of which ſeem hanging, _as if they would 
fall each Moment, yet cannot be ſtirred ; and 

carry this marvellons Property (as faid) _ 
2 t 


29 


| tell them never ſo often, their Number will 
never be found to agree. See their Draught in 
the late Edition of Camden's Britannia. 2. The 
Seventy Seven Stones (commonly call'd Long 
Meg and her Daughters) at Salceds in Cumber- 
land. 3. The Hurlers, and thoſe at Biſcaw- 
woum in Cornwal. 4. Rolle-rich Stones in Ox- 
fordſhire. 5. The Stones near Enſham in Nor- 
thumberland. 6. Thoſe Stones near Exmoor in 
Devonſhiie. 7. Thoſe upon the River Loder 
in Weſtmoreland. 8. Thoſe at Staton, or Stan- 
ton-Drew in Somerſetſbire. 9g. Thoſe near 
Burrow-Brig in Torkſhire , and alſo near G/aſ- 
Senbury in Somerſetſhire, are ſeveral Ancient 
1ds, mentioned by William of Malms- 

bury, with imperfect Inſcriptions. 


AUTHORS, 


Mor bolduts, or Marbodeus, a Writer of Gems 
and Precious Stones, in Hexameter Verſes, 
flour iſh d about Anno 1050. | 


* 


of METALS. 


ETALS are Bodies dug out of the 
VI Earth, heavy, hard, and fuſible b 
Fire; hid in the inward Part of the Earth, 
aud. there generated by the Heat of the Sun, 
and Subterraneous Fires; ſuch as are Gold, 
 , . Suer, Copper, Iron, Tin, and Lead. 
Now generated, Particles which Compoſe theſe Metals, are 


Salt, Oil, and Earth, which being mingled to- 


. 5 and meeting in the long and Branch- 
e Pores of the inward Parts of the Earth, 


are in the ſame fo firaitly linked together, 


The 


that - 


Of Metals. 31 
that Art has not as yet found any means 
whereby to ſeparate them. To Metals, ſome qe, tow 
join Mercury, or Quickſitver, which may be killed. 
killed b - Faſting Spittle, or made ſolid by 
being held over the Fumes of Molten Lead, &c. 
9uick/itver, unleſs contained in ſome Veſſel, 
runs away like Water. ; 
g a Metals, except Quickſilver, are Malle- 
Mines of Metals are chiefly found under 
Mountains, and eſpecially in thoſe Parts that 
face the Eaſt, or South Sun, tho Metals are 
ſometimes found in Rivers, as Tagus, Ganges, Gold anded R. 
Pactolus, c. which abound with Sand gold Duſt, e. 
or Particles of Gold or Silver, which are gathered 
and melted into Ingots. Yet Water cannot ge- 
nerate Metals, but * thro' Grounds 
which abound with Metalick Veins, carry 
ſome Particles along with em. See my Lord 
Coke's Opinion hereupon, in our Treatiſe of 
"Tt is protable that the firſt finding out of Ms, 1en 
It is probable that t ing out of Mines, how fes. 
Metals in Mines, was owing to the Conflagra- —_—_— 
tion of Woods. So Ariſtotle tells of Shepherds, 
in Spain, who ſetting a Wood on Fire, found 
Molten Sifver run down in the ſame Place. 
FE 
e Ground which is in Mines, is ge- | 
nerally Barren, affording noxious Steams and in fes 
Vapours, prejudicial to the Health of the In- 
habitants, and the Growth of all Plants. See 
at the end of Air in ELEMENTS, and Ca- 
talepſis (among the Diſea les) in PHT SICK. 
OLD is the richeſt and heavieſt Metal, Gold. 
and is Compoſed of a moſt Pure and Red ſub- 
tile Sulphur, and pure 22 Red, and not 
Burning, and conſiſts of ſuch thin Particles, 
and thoſe ſo firmly woven together, that they 


Of Metals. 

4 in cannot be ſ ed from one another; b 

vai Pr- which cloſe Connexion of Parts it will fi 
no Dimunition, cr Loſs by Fire, which makes 
it appear, that Phyſicians in vain order Gold 
to be boiled in Broths, to communicate a heal- 
ing Vertue, ſince it will not communicate with 


Pliny, may be beat out into Seven Hundred 
and Fifty Leaves, each Four Fingers breadth 
. © ſquare. Some tell us, One Ounce may be 
beaten'out to cover Ten Acres of Ground; and 
the Wiredrawers will give it that Extenſion, 
that One Ounce will afford a Thread of Two 
Hundred Thirty Thouſand, Four Hundred 
bs Pogenties. - Foot long. Gold is not ſubject to Ruſt ; and 
; being heated or melted, preſerves its Heat 
_ than any other Metal, and in Weight 
is Ten times heavier than Earth. Aurum Ful. 

_ aninans, ſee in CHTMIS TRI. 
Silver. SILVER is next to Gold in goodneſs, and 
* Properties. tho? it doth — reſiſt Fire in the melt- 
ing, yet it is eaſily extended into Forms un- 
der the Hammer, conſiſting of a plyable Sub- 
ſtance, ſome thinking it imperfect Gold, de- 
faulting only in Colour and Subſtance. It is 
_ © eaſily Poliſhed, Clarified, Twiſted, and Drawn 
into Wire, being of a pure Quichſiluer, and 
white ſhining Sulphur. It is found in the 
Mines in {mall flat Pieces, intermixed among 
other Pieces, thereby occaſioning the 2 
. : orms 


rr 
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of Metals. | IM 33 
Forms of Fiſhes, Birds, &c. which*by chance - —_ : 
Men ſometimes find. There are Two forts of 

Silver, one pure, needing: not to be Purified; 


the other — and rude, of of the Colour. of 
Lead, or Red — 8 Silver is a 


| a Nino; mes ſo — the Gold will bo er- Silver Coins. see 

WH tended with it, there being no part of the Si in ww. 

ver Thread to "be ſeen which is not gilt. S 

ver Poliſhed, loſeth its Natural Whiteneſa, and 

becomes Bright and Shining. This Metal is 
readily diſſolved in Spirit * of Nitre, or Agua F 

Fortis; but not in Aqua Regalie, which diſſolves 


Gold. Ix; þ 1 
Chymiſts look upon as # middle 3 


F 1 x, 
Thing between Si/ver' and Lead, and call it the 
Defender of Metals, by reaſon Veſſels Tin'd 
over, reſiſt the Fire better than others; it is 
in . the Surface thereof of White 
Bic and inwardly of Red Quickſiver - * 
and Sulphur. Iin Calcind is more heavy ce; 
than Uncalcin d, Arne is contrary in all eber | 
Bodies ; and 15-eaſthy Calcin'd, or turn d to 
—— il 5 0 — pry 8 d ef 
nually, till it be grown e Woun | 
a In Pellet: is more dangerous than that of a 
1 Lead-Bullet, by rea ſon the outward Parts of 
Tin are more roughMnd abound with ſharp 
Prominences. This is a light Metal, and — 
2 with r re melts Pre- 

tig ed o r 
Corr Is one. of -the hardeſt Metals, per. 
which becuuſe of the cloſe Connexion of its 
Furt doth long reſiſt the Fire, and is not 
melted except it be fir kindled, and ſhed ſo 
much Light,” as that it appears ke a bright " 
Star in a is — 2 \. 
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Tranſinutation of 


- 


Braſs. 


Von. 


ox Concocted, Cadmza, 
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of Quickſ/itver, not ſufficient 


\{ grow 
them are 
s 1 


N ind Ia pals Rednecks 
engendred of 1 leſs. depured, and 
Saber Red and Thick; the leſs impure hath 
Mines apart; ſome are found in the Mines of 
Silver. There is a fort of Artificial Breſs 
made of Marchafite, and other Stones, and 
ſorts of Earth. From Braſs groweth Vitriol 
and Cha/cite of Three ſorts, and if B elted 
Pomphilia, and 

IzoON is the hardeſt of all other Metals, a 
being more difficult to melt; and yet it is one of 
the lighteſt Metals, and eaſieſt to . deſtroy d 
by Ruſt, by reaſon of er 5 — — 


ceed ark Af it is 
pure Suiogſiver, mund a f Thi 5 Sulphur, | 


Metals. 


of Iron be ca intd the Five, till it be red hot; 


Filthy and The Natural is found in 
the Mines in Grain and Lumps; that which 
is melted; is buru d = ond brought 
into Forms by main Force Fire: If a Plate 


upon taking out, it will be found to be — 
longer. Iron beſmear'd with Vinegar: and. A, 


lom, becomes like Copper; and if iran be-caft 
into as, or Vitriolick Water, its outſitle is 
turned which Red Powder being 


from it, and melted down, becometh true Cu- 
3 The ſame effect Agricols * 


» 1 * 
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Well near Smolinitz in the Water 
whereof being diſpo ſed into Three Channels, 
in which pieces of vo being laid, are changed 
into Copper z and Quickſifver may be changed 
into another Metal. Iron heated red hot in a n 
Forge, and then put into Water, hardens it; 
which by often doing, becomes Stee/, which is 
more ür and hard, but yet more Brittle than 
Tran, tho' it hath a greater Force to leap back 
than any other Metal. Fon and Steel have 
— of Pores, which are turned, and go 
winding like Screws, and by means of theſe 
it ap to the Loadſtane; and therefore, 
and becauſe .Loadſtones are dug out of the ſame 
Mines, Iron is ſaid to be a- kin to the Load 
ſtane; and Iron cheriſheth the Vertue and Life 
of that Stone. Von that is Ruſty, is preſently nen. bow pre- 
cleanſed with Oyl of Tartar. Hiſtorians te ſently cleanſed, 
us of a Pool in Ireland, into which a Stake of | 
Wood being thruſt, that 18 covered with Mud, See wonderil 
(as faith Minas) changes to Iron that with — nao 
Water, to Stone. At Rome, Amſterdam, 8c, mot. | 
are ſzen Bones that have been turned to Stone 

by Waters. To keep Iron from Ruſting, be- re 8 tron | 
| ſmear it with the Marrow of a Deer, or Oyl. * 
This Metal in its Uſe, is of moſt Benefit, and 
moſt Prejudice to Man's Life. 

heh is a blue Metal, partaking a very Lad. 
little whiteneſs, engendered properly of Qaick- 5 
fiber and Sulphur, and is eaſily bent, and 
as readily. melted; 'it differs only from Von 
in that the Parts lie more cloſe together, and 

more ſmooth, which makes it ſo liable and 
more heavy than Iron. Lead is uſeful in Phy- 
fick and Chyrurgery, being endued with a 
Cooling Virtue, and mitigates the Preternatu- 

ral Heat excited in Man's Body, and- there- 

fore they uſe it for the crying and healing of 
| D 2 | Wounds 
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Wounds; for by its Coldneſs, it obſtructs the 
Piofres of the Body, and ſtops and hinders the 
Humour from ſpreading. Lead melted, and 
ſtirred with a Stick continually, is Calcined ; 
Lead, tho it be left never ſo long in Agua For- 


„ - tis, will not Diſſolve. 


 Antimony. - ANTIMONY is but little different from 
Lead. For the Preparation and marvellous Ef- 
fects 88 ſee Mart hiolus's Commentary, 


Chap. % 
* 3 called the 


by the Name of Mercur), is by He hens 


2 except i > * — all other 
Bodies ſwim on the top of it without ; 
and it kills Men chiefly by reaſon of its 
Weight. Thoſe who gild Metals, or are em- 
1 — in Chymical Preparations, 
d a Piece of Gold in their Mouths to cat 
the Fumes of Quickſiluer, which otherwiſe 
might prove dangerous to them; for Gold at- 


tracts Owickſilver. See Pliny, Lib. XXIII. of 


Natural and Artificial Mercury. See alſo in 
Air, in our Treatiſe of Elements. And now 
2 denote the moſt | 


"Nader Mines in : the World. 


„ x. A Gold Mine in'Cremnitz in Hungary, 
8 bath been wrought — Nine Hundred _ 


— kg * 2. The Geld Mines of America, hw the 
| Wire, Tie, Lead, Ner- fonnd more Gold than Eartn. 

— nd Mine. 3. Mine of Gall in the Kingilom of Thirs 

fl Was, in e 3M 

| <7 The Mines of Porofi, which bare yielded 


en „ n+ 
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5. The famous Mine at Rimiti Bains 


in A a, where are ſometimes found 
e Lumps of Virgin Gold, fit for the Mint 
without Purifying. 


6. The Mine of Gold in the Kingdom of 


Aſen, Jn. the Mogul's Empire; and many 


Foy = ed about, as that of Feſſe' in Bar- 
Pl 5 x eine Gold, abundance whereof 


the Foundation. * 
X . r the G Golden Coaſt in Peru. 


The Silver Mines of Amberg in Germany, 


| 20 5 to the Elector Palatine, S: ty Thou; be 


nd Crowns Yearly. _. 
8. Mines of Ser at Japan. 
9. Mines of Silver in Tuſca ] 
10. Silber Mines in Murcia in Spain, where 
the Romans kept Four Hundred Men at Work. 
11. The Mines of Silver in Aſen, in the 
Eaſt· Indies, and others. 


12. The Copper Mines at Sinope in 1 in | 


Ala, and near Newſo! in Hungary, &c. 

13. The Iron Mines of Biſcay in Spain, &c. 

14. A Vitrio! Mine at Cremnitz in Hungary, 

hty Fathom deep, Cc. 

15 A Mine of Lapis Calaminaris in the 
Country of Fuliers, hath been wrought upon 
for Three Hundred Tears. 

Tus The of Sal Gemm, near One 


Two Hundred Fathom deep, and conſtantly | 
eat Kev above a Thouſand Men, vielding a - 


Revenue toithe King of Poland. 
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7. The Mines of Tin, Lead, &c. in Corn-'of Mes in LI 


wal, here in England, as alſo in Maler ſome 


Lead Mines, Cc. | 
To all | which may be added, o our Tnexhauſti- 


- ble Pits, or Mines oe Coals at Newcaſtle, and 


ſome in Shropſhire, 8 Alſo thoſe vaff. Pits 


* 


| 


3 near 


deing known to the Bar. Maſter 


ment on one gnothers Part, Ge. 
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near Fever/ſham. in Kent, and Tilbury in Eſſex, 
out of which the Ancient Br:tains dug vaſt 


Quantities of Chalk. See Sands, mentioned in 


the Catalogue of Rarities in Greſham College. 
RARITIES. 


x Lead Mines, by the Cuſtom of the Peat in 
Derbyſhire, a particular Part doth belong to 


any Man that doth firſt find out the ſame 
and after he hath taken his Poſſeſſion, which 
is by driving a croſs Stake in the Earth, he 


having made Election of ſo much as he may 


by the Cuſtom, whether the fame be a Meer 


of Ground, which is about Twenty Nine 


Yards, or half a Meer, or what he 28 
and may lawfully be demanded by the Cu- 
ſtom, they Term him the firſt Founder; then 


ſuch others, who will have any Part ge a 


ſed (as they may by the Cuſtom demand) they 
likewiſe take Poſſeſſion by a croſs Stake. Eve- 
Ty Perſon concerned having taken their reſpe- 
ctive Poſſeſſions, and their reſpective Shares 

they then pro- 
ceed to ſink their Shafts, and ſo to get the 
Ore, which the Bar- Maſter doth obſerve that 


they do equally divide the ſame, according to 


their reſpective Share. The King having eve- 
ry Thirteenth Diſh of Ore for his Lot, and the 
Miniſter every Twentieth, or thereabouts. 
There, are divers Cuſtoms belonging to theſe 


Mines, which require Care and Diligence to 
know, leaſt the Perſon loſe his Share; as if 


he let the ſame be unwronght Fourteen-Da 
together, and may well work the ſame, withe 
out the Impediment of Water, (common to 
Lead Mines) he Forfeits the ſame. There are 
a Jury of Twelve Men to view the Groves and 
Mines, to enquire, and obſerve no Incroach- 


inn 


Of Metals. 


In 
— gy mens; forts of Mines, 


Kang EEE in the Nort 
and do orth 


. or Water-Wh 
For draining 
uſe ſuch Devices, as are uſed in the Collierieg; 
but theſe Mines lying for the moſt ' neg 
Hilo, drain the Waters out ret yr 


1een, as alſo — oobng Sc. for 
22 the Statutes, 2nd 5 William & 2 
. 1 65 


AUTHORS, 


Eraſtus Treatiſe de Metallis, Webſter of M e- 
tals, Agricola de re Metallica, Hiſtoire Metalli- 

we de la Republique d Holland, French. 4 3 4 
Lib. XXXIV. Muſei Merallici, Le Grands Pr 
f loſophy, Part II. 


* — 


1 ame dcher by Horſe-Wheels, Tread- + 
of Lead _ Tin Mines, they 
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Of GRAMMAR and LANG UA. 


6 Es. 4s 
\RAMMAR is the Art of. 


from Fords $yllables, 
The. firſt Letters were Chaldean, Invented Of Lern 
„Kae 9 and were in uſe 


among 


39 

many Places of England and Wales, where Led Mines and 
they do not al- Z d n 

ſuch C Cuſtoms, but in al oo the Feet 


many Places * — 22 to the Proprietors c — bg} 


ae ne of Gol 2 Royel Mines 
— in England, they belong 


28 


— 
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mmong the Chaldeans, Aſhriant, and Phænici- 
nns; tho others ſay, that Radamanth was the 
firſt that framed Letters among the Aſſyrians. 
After this Moſes delivered certain Characters 
to the Jews, tho' not the ſame which are uſed 
now; the Author of which; Ezra is ſaid to 
be, and of all the Books of the Old Teftoment.. 
Afterwards one Linus, a Chalcidian, is ſaid to 
have brought over Letters out of Phenicia in- 
to Greece, being the Phænician Characters 
which were there us d, till Cadmus, the Son 
of Agendr, made, or brought among them 
other new Letters, to the Number of Sixteen; 
to which Palomedes, in the Time of the Trojan 
War, added Four more; and after him, Simo- 
nides, the Militian, as many more. To the 
Eg yptians, one Memnon (as ſaid) firſt taught 
the uſe of Writing by the Pourtraictures of 
Beaſts, as is ſeen in their Obelisks; but for 
Letters, Mercury gave them the firſt Rnow- 
lege thereof. The firſt that Taught the uſe of 
2 Letters among the Latins, was Nicoſtrata, Sir- 
Seven ſors moſt Named Carmenta. Thus we ſee Seven ſorts 
mow in a. Letters moſt famous in Antiquity. The He- 
Ds. brew, Greek, Latin, Syriack,  Chaldean, 2 | 
Leners.changed. fian, and Getic. But latter Times have 
| vented new Letters, which ſtill 3 upon 
introducing others, as thoſe of the German, 
Spagiards,. &c. were by the Roman Character; 
and the Roman Letters again corrupted by the 
Gothe, Lombards, Franks,” &c. Nor is the He- 
7% brew leſs different from what it was, there be- 
3 ing great Diſſentiof among the Tuimudiſte, 
ö Ie afhrining Adam fpake the Aramean Lan- 
guage; ky others, that the Law was delivered 
„ the Hebrew Character, which was 
2 1 ards changed into the Arameen 1d; 
and! aden in ae "Ix" Character * 1 27 
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dras; others differing from. theſe, believe the - 
_ was written in the ſame Character now 
us d. | | 


The Beyptians goried themſelves in Times hee tu. 


paſt to be the moſt Ancient People in the e fd Lan 


World; and one of their Kings, named FPſam af the woll. | 


= - 


neticus, aſſaying to find out the Truth, and 
imagining Children would, by Nature, ſpeak - 
the Original Language, cauſed Two new-born 
Infants to be brought 'up in a certain Place, * 
and no Man to pronounce one' Word before 
them. After Two Years Time their Lodging 
was opened, and the Children pronounced no 
other Sound or Thing but Bec, . Bec, (which 
Sound they learn'd probably of the Goats that 
were ſhut in with — to Suckleꝰ em, duri 
the Time of their Confinement.) This Word 
ing examined, was found to ſignify Bread, 
in the Phryg:an Language, therefore were thes 
Phrygians accounted more Ancient than the 
tians. But Goropius, a Phyſician of Bra- 
bant, in his Book, Entitled, Origines Antuer- 
piane, aims all he can poſſibly to prove the 
Cimbrigue Tongue (which is in his Opinion 
the Lower A/margne) to be the firſt Language 
of the World; while (as is ſaid before) 
others affirm the Aramæan to be the firſt Lan- 
7 e in the World. But with much more 
eaſon and Certainty is the Hebrew maintain- 
ed to be the Original Language of the World; 
nor is there any Nation under Heaven (ſaith 
the Summary on Sylveſter s Du Bartas) that 
retaineth not ſome Hebrew Words, as the hal. 
dean, Syriack, Arabick, Egyptian, Perſian, Et hio- 
pian, Gotbick Trogloditicque, Punicł, &c. which 
are in ſuch ſort deri that they approach 
the ſame as the Rowans do the Latix, the one 
„ ee 


— 


— 


Sz 


* oe Mallres ws , are called half Vowe 
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The Art of Grammar confidereth Two 
Things in Words, the Letters and the Sylla- 
bles, as likewiſe Two ſorts of Letters; for 
ſome Sound alone, and are*called Vowels, as, 
a, e, i, o, u; others Sound not alone, but to- 
ber, with ſome other Letter, and they are 


b, c, d, g, &, p. 9. t, (which Let- 
cle, is Bid. ters are called Mut £4, ”, n, r, 1, x, 


F 


Sen A 4 Syllable that has a full Sound, is made up 


to have had Foury 

Thel Books Ide, Vocative, Ablarive; if the Word be a Ver), 
upon the Subjett it conſidereth the Tenſes, as, Preſent, Imper- 
ee, felt, Perfect, Future, or to come. 

\ It Teacheth the Art of Conſtruing Words 
one with another, as the Adjefroe with the 
Subſtantive, in order to make a congruous 
Speech, either continued or (mh; wn It dr 
ſtinguiſneth the Sentences by Three Notes, 

which we commonly call Comma, Semicolon, 
Colon, or, as the Latin ſpeak, Punctun. See 

the Points for true Ortbography at the end of 
this particular Treatiſe. ot ret alta: 
And now I will to ſpeak ſomewhat 

briefly of the Hebrew and Letters; 

alſo the Greet, Latin, French, Spaniſh, Ger- 

- main; Twhkiſh, and many others, and conclude 

with the Saxon and Exliſb; of which laſt I 

' antend to: ſpeak more largely, and therefore 

place it laſt, as well as for that it containg the 


ETFSH, [SEEFEOIERrP=EPotraonh=zcor>].|- 
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Excellence of many of the foregoing Lan- : 
guages. eee 


> 


; Literarum Hebraicarum. 
| Nomina. | Figure. |Similitudo.) Poteſtas. 
Aleph R R T | Spiritus lenis| 1 
Ghimel | 1 þ þ gl 3 
Phaleth 1 | 7 3 h 4 
He A 18 1 t 5 
le. 3 1 1 vconſ. 6 
m 1 \ c | 
Hheth | BE ; 
Teth 9 19 Ot l fl 
Jodh 1 1 q | 3 conf; 10 
Chaph 31 ch x 20 
Lamedth | 7 I 9 30 
Mem 891 m | 40 
Nun 3 1 50 | 
Samech | © |. D _ b |sacutum. | & 
Ghnajin | y | 1|y. ghn nn 20 
Phe 21 7 ph 80 
Tzade e ts '1. 90 
_ d K 100 
11 r 200 
Schin 0 ſh ſh 300 
11e 1s 
[Tha | 1 3 | 400 


The Hebrew Tongue comprehendeth many of the ls 1 


Things in a few Words, and is wondrons Sig- T*%*: 
nificant; ſo that the Rabbins, or Hebrew Do- 
tors have obſerved in the Twenty Two Let- 

ters of the Hebrew 177 (either conſidered 
diſtinctly, or united tt e 


©. 


-% . 4 


* 
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their proper Signification; nay, one Name, 


there is ſcarcely one Word in the Hebrem 
Tongue, which being transferred (as it may 


- his Epiſtle ad Paulam Urbicam, which is the 


God, is found in the fulneſs of the Tables, that 


per Names, but not with ſuch Grace and Ma- 


Samech, Aid, or Succour; Ain, Fountain, or 
Eye; Phe, Mouth; Sade, Juſticez Cb, Voca- 


the Summary upon D Bartas. Babylon. 


lects, ig. I. Attick, 2.:Porick; 3. Malick; 


Of Grammar and Languages. 
the Secrets of Divinity and Philoſophy, both 
Natural and Moral, and all the Letters have 


Word, or Letter, will make a Man under- 
ſtand a whole Sentence; in Imitation of which 
the Egyptian: had their Hierog/ypbicks. And 


eaſily be) ſometimes in Two, Three, or Four 
ſorts, according to the Number of Letters, 
which preſeateth not another Word, or Con- 
cordant Relative, or contrary Senſe. This 
Tongue is called. the Holy Language, and is to 
be read backward, i. e. from the Right Hand 
to the Left. As touching the Myſteries of the 
Hebrew Alphabet, Euſebius, and St. Ferome-in 


MZ PN a TMDL Hm.” 


Hundred Fifty Fifth, expound them to this 
Senſe. The Letter, Aleph, ſignifieth Do- 
ctrine; Beth, a Houſe z Ghimel, Plenitude ; 
Daleth, Tables; He, This; Vas and Zain, 
That; Cheth, Life; Theth, Good; Foth, Be- 
ginning; I. Hand; Lamed, Diſcipline, 
or Heart; Mem, Of them; Nun, Perpetual; 


tian; Reſch, a Head; Schin, Teeth; Tau, 
Signs; which may be ded thus. The 
Doctrine of the Church, which is the Houſe of 


u, of the Divine Books. See more of this in 


The Greek Tongue hath in ſome. ſort. ſe 
couded the Hebrew in the Signification of Pro- 


— 4 and of this Language were Fiye Dia- 


4. Jonick; 5. The Common Diale@, or re | 
| : : 2 


— 


- 


- So e 


_—_— A -5 


"4 
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of Spee 


Salvation 


| TG 15. 2 ; 5 
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ch. This Language is excellent for Phi- 


loſophy and the Liberal Arts, but more excel- 
— for ſo great a part of the means of our 


* 


delivered e en, 


 Graxorum Literg, 


Nomen. 2 101 
ag Ki 1 
e bree 
Ss IE 
e longum 
Mm... | 
1 ” 2 
k c 
Lambda 1 
"i 
n 2 
* 
o micron o parvum 
3 
Tr] ru r 
Tov vynw X pfilon u 
o r Phi ph 
X $ Chi . 
Y Jr R 
las dd O mega o magnum 
geen Expos ofthe Mind 
0 de — in the the Common- 


wealth it ——.— the Latin, in ſo much 


c 


= = , 
- 4 ” 


Art. 


1 + 
derneath ſheweth t 


Briefa, 
ä their 
were 


8 88 nene, 


07 e —— enges 


1 

Tongue, as Polybizs, Dion Caſſur, c. mic 
The Grecians wg Tranſcribed Ancient Au 3. 
thors into their own Tongue, cauſed their in 
Books to be burned, whereby it ſhould —— wiu 
to Aﬀter-ages, no Art or —— remained buiſi e. 
what was derived from them; by which Po. 
licy, or rather Plagiary, Greece got the Name © E 
of being the Mother of Arts and The f 
. 
Fivh or Six tunes, and is m ) | 

from its : the: 
tou the _ the 
well as the Terms thereof, Was 
of which 1980 * * in Agrippe's Vanity'« on 


Five Geck 2 2 22 


T N. Jon betokeneth Man' s Life, and i 
called] by Pythogoras, Samiuss Letter, for he firſ 
formed the ſame, ad exemplum Vite humans 
This Letter hath 5 Points, Two above and 


One beneath, ſigni ſundry 1  Frpnbn that un. 


5 


— 


tain, whether it will a ans 21 
and the Two above from the Youth; the Gra 
Right Part whereof is hard, but tends to van 
way Life; the Left more oy but lead. ſpre 
ing to Deſtruction. 2, Theta, which ſignifieth batt 
"Tenth: for Judges ſet. the ſame Letter onlfff Gre; 
their Names, or Bandy: re rope 
to Die 44 likewiſe did in their Vigt 
wherein were contained the Names offi Gre! 
Soldiers, by which, certain Abcoum We 
de given co thelt Soveraign how many In 
ſain, in, and therefor ie is called Thee Cala 
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„ = in a little Time, that Pahbius faith chat the 
= Articles of Peace made een the Romans 
= and Carghaginians, could not be underſtood 
by the beſt Antiquaries of his Time. As to 
== the Latin Letters, great Diſputes have been 
| / . whether H be a Letter or not. The Roman 
==. Character is well known, and therefore we 

8 need not inſert the Letters, but will only Nore, 
3 That in Pronunciation of Words, the Engliſh 
5 love to Accent the firſt 8 yllable, the French 
the laſt, but the Latins the Penult or Ante- 


1 * . 3 2 ſmooth and courtly 
= Language, but is — 7s 


the People ies out in-their Pronunciation 
1 ET „ 
D eir ers as we 
1 pronounce them thus, Am, Be, Ce, De, Ee, 
1 Ef, Ge, Aſhe, Ee, El, Eam, Een, 0. Pe, Kiu, 
1 | Err, En Te, V, Ire, Ze Greek Zelle. 

* . Oiy is pronounced Wee, Au like O, Mot Like 
_ Mo, Ment like Mong. 

The tans uſed certain Pourtraidares of 
ſeveral of Creatures (called Hierogh: 
phicks) inſtead of Letters or Characters. For 

- which ſee our Treatiſe prot of HIER0- 

N _ TLIPHICKS: oy 
©  Ofte$oib. The Spaniſh Tongue hath ſo much Affinity 
_ "= with the Latin, that Mr. Brerewoad: in his En- 
c uries, faith he hath ſeen a 
Word arhereof was both good Latin and 
—_ - - Spantſb.” Merula ſhews à Copy of the 
= Poge Three undred, and by fon of Conſo 
% nancy with the Latin,: the Spaniards. call their 
Language Romance. However, there is A ſen- 
„„ Dinos to be found, as in the Purer 


= ER  Noſler may appear, which runs thus, Padre 
= | 8 offs en lor W 55 Santtificado Ye 


\ | [34 
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| tis Nombre; Venga @ os Tu Regno; hagaſe tx | | 


Voluntad, aff en la tierra como en el Cielo. El 
pan nueſtro de cadadia, c. The other Ingre- 


dients of this Tongue are generally the Gorhick, 
Arabick, and Old Spaniſb, and in ſome Places 
the French allo. 
The German, or Dutch Language, hath leſs Of the German 
commixture with the Latin than any which i — 
uſed in the Weſtern Parts; it is very harſh, 
reaſon of its ſo many Conſonants, having 2 
veral 888 French and Latin Words 155 
x'd therewith. This Langu with Sweep; 
a nal difference, is ſpoke in Stoedeland; (the 
Perſons of Quality ſpeak the pure German) | 
and the Language * Denmark is originally Pa 
from the Teutonck, for the Better ſort of Peo- 
le uſe the High German in Diſcourſe, but if 
ther Talk with they uſe the French. : 
he Twrks, for the moſt part ada Of the Twkiſh; 
beck Letters, which are of a very fra ge Form, 
eſpecially t that which they their — 
Letter, in Compariſon of the Greek, Latin, 
and French Writing. The Turkiſh Language 
being originally the Tartarian, borrowed from 
the Arabick, their Words of Religion; from 
the Perſian, their Words of State; from the 
Grecians, their Words and Terms of War; ; 
and from the Laliant, their Terms of Naviga- | 
tion, This is called the Sc/avonian. = 
The Polanders ſpeak a Diale& of the Twrkiſh Of the es | 
or Sceltvoniaon. 4 


* 


— 


The Hungarians have a peculiar Language ele 
Jef 'their own, like the Tranftoenien. Vide pigs. 
The Portugals ſpeak a Language compound- Portugues, 
: ed of French and 


The Tartars (Anciently 


bave a Language rfumbling 
* doth \ the an 


called Scythians,) Tartareſque, 
the Turkiſh, as oo 
as Italians and 

Spamards 


KE Þ 


50 / Grammar and Languages, 
Spaniards can underſtand one another, ſo can 
3 the Twrks and Tartary. * 

Scotch, The Scotsb is a Corrupt Engi/h, mix d with 
German, Low Dutch, and French.  . _ 
triſh. The Iriſh is thought to be of Britiſb Extra- 
ction, but is of great Antiquity, and the Let- 
ters have ſome reſemblance of Hebrew, Saxon, 
and other Characters; and the old Ir; is 
now become almoſt unintelligible, very few 
Perſons being either able to read or-underſtand 

| ir. dee 54 211 0 1ks. 
wp, The Welſd, or Britiſh, is thought more n 
to its Primitive Language, which the Ancient 
Britains did uſe, than any Modern Tongue in 
Europe, yet is unpleaſant to the Ear, by rea- 

5 ſon of its many Conſonants. 

ank The Arabick is a Language fo Enchanting, Je 
that tis a common Hyperbole, That the Saints the 
in Heaven, and thoſe in Paradiſe, ſpeak it. 2 
The Holy Decalogue and the Deluſive A/choran 
* .- were both given in the Arabeſque Tongue. 

Fo” oftherſ he Perſian Tongue is eſteemed the Modiſh 

Tong. T anguageof 4%, and bath a great Tincture 
1 of the Arabick, by which the Perſian Language 

is ſo ſweet, that it is only in uſe amongſt 
Women and Poets, the King and Nobility ge- 
ty nerally ſpeaking the Turꝶiſb Language. 

Of the Cine, The Chineſe Language hath above Sixty 

| Thouſand Letters, yet not above Three Hun- 

,-» Cred Words, which are for the moſt part all 
© - Monoſyllables; they pronounce it with a va- 
rious Tone, denoting the Signification of a 

Word by the ſounding of it, which is alter- 
able in the Senſe, according to the Sound; 
and by this means the'Chine/e are ſaid to Sing 


| N „ 5 
— ” * _ 
. Some 


* — 


of Grammar aided Languages. 
eh va dine d, 


e ſeen how dual! a matter al- 
cation. 


By which may 
ters their Signifi 


Note, The Chinon Print not as we uſe, 
from the Left Hand to the Right; nor as the 
Jews and Dacians, from the Right Hand to 


the Left, but from the Top of the Leaf down- 


wards to the Bottom. 


T 
\ : 
. 
* - 
"4 - 
* 


F 


. 1 and write from the Left to 
the Peninſula beyond Ganges, 
> to the Cuſtom of other Indians. The 
Gazarete Tongue is the Chief in the Mg“ s 
Empire, tho they Pray in Arabick, and a 
Court freak the 1 


Tongues. 


The Je 7 very mins The Jependſe 
3 A, | 


wherein they ords to expreſs 

one Thing, 9 in Deriſion, others in Ho- 

nour; ſome for the Prince, others for the Peo- 

ple, as alſo for the Quality, Age, and Sex of 
the Speaker, and Perſon ſpoke to. 


BY 
A 


The Ethiopian, or Abaſſine Tongue, 3 —＋ Tengen) 2 


have ſome Affinity with the Hebrew and 


2 . is thus far „that the aby- 
7s reckon our Firlt Letter { their Thirteenth. 
See 1 8 Grammar. | 


ur 1 | E 2 The 
9 A : wa 
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32 8 & Of Grammar and Languaxes. 
Ihe Languages of other Countries in Africa 
and America, are but meer Jargons, ly 
rude and harſh to themſelves, and unknown, 


The Braftiow as well as unintelli ible to us; the Europeans, 
Drin where they ſpread their Colonies and Flrhilies, 


Ege res of uſe the E wear Layne 
rea e the Europea 
Duane, e The Difference. an Aﬀinity of farts Lan. 
made anſwer, guages thay be Fen froui that famoui Sen- 
Becauſe De) tence of Habakkuck, 2 But the Faft” ſhall 
= = elle 
I ue by bis Faith, > — — in Thirty N 
ages, or ſeveral Tongues, as follow 
aki we are forced to ſet down in our com- 


mon Printing-Letters, the Printer not having 
the proper Characters of thoſe Countries | 


e Be emunatho ich. 
2. Chaldee, 25 1 eee 
3. Sjriack, = — Decana min Himetuta Nachs. 
4. drabick, — — Yaadili Minalaj Manj jaccaij. 


1. Hebrew, , 


2. Greek, cant — 5 N 2 
Lia, 5 n.“ autem ex ſide ſua vi- 

. eee 

8. Iralan, — 73 1 Gait viva p ts fa Fo 
—_— k 


* 


1 JED. «11 1111 
£ 10. « Erench eee, N 


240 144 3:1 28 THAY 


+ = 11. Arme- 
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25 Armenian, — ws" eer Serdoven Ra - 
12. 9 . — Pat 2 TY 2 "I 
13. Grorgin, — = mart 2 
14. zaun, Mooley, — Ns DE un Ollenth Gato ts 
15. 4 Indian, Sur a ber Zan Ont W 


16. i nue, xa Ea 1 7 a Kike Woehe = 
| lan d, 5 


17. Hungarian, — | pa Ember pedig bit-alt - 
18. Tranſi toanian, - — — Aſſigas emberpedik itt altel el. 


Wom Kudi 
19. Mollevian, —— 4 — Kulege alui 


20. Terri, Coſackian, 3 Ho Bite 3 Metin 


Denn Der Gerechte bebet ( Pre 
21. High German, — Pa -Hownced n Si 


Geſt Sprawedliwy ( P 
22. W — zr Bude 2z 


23. Salach 1 ge E vearea eos 
A 4 * _ Vs 


| Boudet, 
Here, ju Pruvied- 


* 


re.) * 
Sadick Adam De ichtikat _— 

2. EU. 7 — 
E 3 26. Lertoiſb, 


* 
} 


ievy n 3 
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— -d Gi 

26. Lettorſh, — — 1 en * : on 
| 5 

Wai 2 


| it TS eg. vidleevy zſhvee- wy 
* 4 > .-nek bendge tzdſhwill. 


— 25 2 Retferdige ſcal leff ve 


, — | 10 n 


NE gere ſcal leff va 


28. Dantſh, rend 


ſine Troo (Pronounced 
Ten Jars — la fa · ſin- 
1 


dige ſal uyt den 
IR W ( Pronounced 
30. Netherlandifh, — Recht vardige Salute da n 


29. Swediſh, —— 


love la'ven. . 
0 e een feerian flawhaw- 1 
31. io,, —1 nus le creddiff. | 
a . cyfiawn a Fydd byw trwy 
8 %% en ydd (Pronounced thus, Ku- 
32. Welſ, — 7 vin aveeth bu trui Fee 
— {port the Juſt ſhall Live by his A 
3. Englih,” — 4 
w unn ofthe Running Hand of it le at 
{ & 
132 228 B2 Ara 23 5 6 
e NY SPP [2 
. | . g 1133S} L F. E. 
v1 . ) E R. 


0 , L I A The 
p i 


— 
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ae. College Bay 


TT SFL.UNncg 
PY ON 5 
PN 


The Ancient Saront 1 or cher W. 


was formerly ufed very much in England; — upon Rs, 
and for that it may be often met with in An- — and 


cient n or the like, I ſhall Inſert — wn, 


Thirt 
them here. | " Els together, > 


The Letters of the Running Hands of the Jews ber the end of 
of Spain. 


AbcdEprgiiMpopgyStup xy, 
AZ for X, Ex, O Tb, ð th, p th, 7 and, Þ that. 


T 
* 


The meaning ſome great Letters that are often me 
AA and to A in ' Autbers, 1 2 


A. 
40 * 
_ % » "Wis 4 
4, M * 1 

2 44 n 
de. un 4 m —_—— 
D. M. S. 1855 lan us Sacrum. | 5 ö 
D. O. M. Deo Optimo Maria 
D. d. I Decius, denarius. N 
DS Doctor of Divinity. 
F. E. R. T. Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit, 
E R. &. Frater Reg. Societat. - 


Fs - ' .. 6-66 


— 


* 
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LY 


G. Gen.  CGaius. Geneſis, N 25 

H.M. H. MS.. Hoc Monument. hzredes non ſequitur, 

. i. 6. 1 Czſar, id eſt. 

. A Leg. Doctor. 

M. M. 4. + Magiſter Artium. Nur 
r. M. F. 1 5 Poſuit — F ecit, 

MS. Manuſcript; | 

2 ff Publius. 12 
P. R. | bY © 2 Populus Romanus. 
EG g Patres Conſcripti. _ 
. A | Quirites Quintus quaſi.” 

Sp. Spurius. 

S. P. . R. | Senatus, Populus Que Romanus. 
S. J. I. I. _. qSit Tibi Terra Levis. 
. . The ſame ag D. P). f 

XF. v. Titus Velpakan. W | | 
ETC n 
cen ſelf for Numerals. 4 1 
4, k T * 
I. 1 1. or . 
. 8 | 5- or Quinque. . a 
2 | 4 10. or Nc ” | mm 
IS 50. or in im 
5 hs Lo BWW E | : 
þ Or 3 f 4 Joo. Ineenti.. dre 
Mor Cl. — E. i 
r N 
CCI. | Se Millia. 3 
10. -|. 500 2 inta Milla, 
E CCCD99. J. iso, A 54 We - wo 


| 


| IX. is Four, but VI. is Sir - 10 0 2 1 0 .7 

IX. is Nine, but Al. ee of other Numbers 
N 9 70 He | 

| pete et mino | T,9' 4 ' 

ada. A 1871 & 2 


* 
4 = = * 4 * 
TRE. . a * . By 

 # 

P * Ls * chael 

E 7 1 0 * * - 

.# * 0 * % * ; | , 
* p 


of Grannar and Lhe 


4 r 


of the Engliſh Tongue. 


The Engliſh Language (or as. ſome will 
have it a Speech) is compounded of Saxon, 
Dutch, French, di Latin, Bray e Yan of 
the Perfections of all, a 
a ry the Garry hor. EINE ag the 

rench; yet as t as the Lora, 
ſo much refined of late Years, _ it e 

ceſſary to know the Latin Tongu N 
ſtand the Exgh/h. It partakes ö 
Saxon, as appears by qur c mman 8 
tions of Names, as alſo of Titles of Honour, 
and Ignominious Terms, as ſuch any, &c. 
For which ſee Verflega S Ae | 


1 Obſervations upon our luer, N ote, 


Kis not board in Phareob, ws if Phoroby x nor 
but one à is to be heard in Iſaac, Aaron, &c. 
3 15 3 ſound led in Chas, Dan, Thunb, 


0 Loads ank'J aw, mund like K; as 
2 Cord, C Ops! but before e, i, er, ie, 5 
like 4, A8 C Oftern, Exceed, Ce 
Houſe, Cyder, 0 thia 
heard in 1nd: 1. 
pac Let, Track; Thick, Lack, Suck, Kc. 
2 Conſonant- before as” Thanks. not 
Lake, Wake, "Make: K. Ch bow 5 ont, 
lar ſound in Engliſh Me 0 Rich, 
Chance, and Roch; Tench, Ferch, Dutch, &c, 
but in Hebrew, like R, as Rachab; Nebuchads 
nene, Antioehus, xc. except Rachaet, Mi. 
Duel, che, . which laſt 9 


Cyprus; nor is not 


ling of an 
before &, as Black, . 


1 in Bake, 


Cough 3 but Scoff i 18 otherwiſe 
A205 A el, Might, Oughr, Cunghr, Wrought, Soughr, 
Of H. 


Of I. 


| Sch Pick, Prickle, c. 


Uables, and 
in Words exceeding one Syllable, it ought to 
be often ſingle if it be the. laſt 148 2 
Word, as in Cuil, Partial, Subſtantial, as 


— 
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ſound from Archbiſhop, Architecture, which cc 


are pronounced as Arch before. tl 
"D is not heard in Wedneſday, as if written of 


from Hep, 2c but d ſhews Edge m Egg, Badge [ 


E Angus Fire from Firr, Sire from 4 
Sir, Kc. and in Foreign Words makes a Syl- 
lable, as 7eſſe, Epitome, Candace, &c. 

F fall Fa a force, and when tis the laſt 
Mf He. rep? Pea e as in 

, nj, 5 

Gat double, as Gold, Gorge, and both 
Mard and übt in in Gorgeous, as if writ Gorjeous. 
But when 4, e, i, , or z, follows the latter 
ſound, inſtead of G muſt be 7 Conſonant, as i. 
Janet, Jewel, . Tobm, Jada, ar. 6 5 
not heard in P Sen, En, Reiꝝn, 
Frien, Deſign, &c. Gb ſounds like 45 in 'Lavgh, 


of like ſound; nor is Meet n Nos, 


bali 88 be no Latter, bt ohe fund Ie 
of Aſpiration ; nor is it pronounced in Schal, are 
John, . Thomas, the Herb Rhime, but Ple 


| ſhems to bear ſome ſound in Hymn, Herd a ] 


Heaven, 1 ar, which Ne it would be 


I Vowel is not heard, in Suit, Por liament, 
Fruit, Heighth, Kc. and it neyer ends Erg/iſþ in 
Words, tho very often Foreign Words, it is n 
founded like before, as in Bird, Firſt, xc. 

is loſt in Phyſick, drichmerick,” dr 


Lis now uſed fin gle in MonofyVlables, 


coming 


% 


coming from the Latins, which do not double 
the /; but in Bull, Full, Dull, Trl, Roll, tis 
otherwiſe. And if a Conſonant be next before 
joined to a Vowel, at the end of a Word, 
they muſt not be parted, as Bi-ble,. A, 22 
A-xle-Tree;, and the ſame Rule for r, 
Mi- tre, Scep-tre, &c. 
12 always keeps its ſound ſo full, that the Of M. 
ter . 
N is not heard in Solemn, Autumn, Hymn, 
&c. 


0 is not ſounded in People, Feoparty, as if Of O. 
written Peeple, &c. . 
P is not 3 in P/, alm, Contempt, ofer, © of P. 
i. e. 5 2 12 like f, in 22 | 
Tr b Rat ough, &c. N - a 
2 bath 7c « Vowel after it; and in Of Q. 
Words coming from quws, you muſt write | 
que, as in Oblique, Cinquefoil, &c. | | 
R is ever expreſſed in Engliſb, tho? never ſo Of R. 
often inſerted in a Ward, as in Rural, Rare, &c 
S is loſt, and may bs termed « Lined a” 8 
Ie, Iſland, Viſcount, 7 The two firſt Words 
are in As 28. 9. 11. S ſounds like Z in Eaſe, 
Pleaſe, Praiſe, Raiſe, and 2 like s in Raze; 
a lon 7 eaſt never be uſed at the end of a 
Word, 4; Suftains, &c. | | 
T with an i generally ſounds like f before f T. 
a Vowel, as in Aion, Inclination, Creation , | 
1 E the laſt 7; ſounds like 57 Acceſhon - 
not be writ 2i, nor Diviſion, nor Admi/- 
nog any Word which is not writ with a : 3 
in fowl! Latin. 
V. Conſonant- and LU Youu muſt be _care- Of V. * U 
fully diſtipguiſhed both in Writing and Read- 
ing, as aer and Univerſity, wich are dif- 
ferent, as alſo Vote and Ugly, &c. U Vowel is 7. 
not heard in Guard, Guide, &c. and. it but ſel- + 
Som ends Bagh Weeds. WE > 
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60 
Of W. 


X. 


\ 


7. 


of L 


chadneizord-2ordar. 


Bier, there came 4 


Bare, yet were they co 
ſo they might but ſave their Lives 


Of Grammar and ORs 

is not founded after o, as in Window, 
Blow, 8&c. except in Sow, Vo, Cow, How, &c. 
nor before r in Wretch, Wright, Wrinckle, &c. 
is a double Conſonant, made of Two V Con- 
ſonants, which will not begin any Syllable 
and therefore is in Spelling put to the fi 
Vowel of any Word. 

X is alſo double, made of c and /, Te un- 
der the ſame Rule as I, for the ſame reaſon. 

T is uſed in Greek Words, as Synagogue 
Phyſick, 105 oY — ma of Englt - Words, 
as My, Fly, By, &c. ſounding as : 
Vowel or ze; it 25 Copſonant before L Vowrt: 
as Touth, Toader, Year, -&c. and a Vowel after 
a Conſonant, as in the Two Greek Words before. 

Z is ſounded like $, and ſeldom: uſed, 
which all Writers agree upon, and were 
more properly (if Paradoxes m T be accepted) 
— ez, than zed, or izord, which any 

muſt allow that doth pronounce Web. 

— 2e ar, not N. ebuchadne æedar, or Nebu- 


rs 


In the Fngliſh Tongue many Warts tho? 

the bear a like Sound, have a different Senſe, 
muſt be ſo diſtinguiſhed in their Ortho- 

— or Writing, as, 

An Heir (Eldeft Yon) as did Hear (ane af 

the Senſes) ting he Air, bad his Heir Hang 

ed white with a ſtrange Hour Froft, ! 

old Mens Heads 2E, his Friend 1 

bim to come Here, but he e went 

to courſe a Hare. 
Two Men carrying 5 A, Veſſel, of A Upon 2 


th em 
a th Ray Foc 
t to 20 with 


555 


tore alt their Cloaths. 


N. 
The 


Of Grammar and Languages. 
The like Examples might be made in many 
other kinds of Words, but havin ing treated thus 


much as to the Pronunciation of Words, and 


GI 


the Office of Letters, &c. it may not be im- 


proper to add the. 
Points for true Orthograpby. 


A Point is the Separation of a Speec peach, vr 
which is Twofold, 1. 1 cf an Imperfect, 
2. Of a Perfect Sentence. The Points of an 
Imperfe& Sentence are, 1. A Comma (,) which 
ſtays the Breath without taking Breath, and 
is made between the Seventh and Eighth Syl- 
lable; 2. A Semicolon (;) which is about ws 
middle Space between the Comma and Colon, as 


2 | 


Comma (,) 


2 


alſo half the Space between the Co/on and Pe- 
riod. Thoſe Points for diſtinction of a Perfect © 


Sentence are, 1. A Colon (:) whereby the 
Breath is ſtopped for a longer Space than in the 
former Points, and 1s ſet about Eighteen Syl- 
lbles from the laſt Period; 2. A Period 
which is when, with a full Breath depoſi 3 
EN 
71 en divides the part going re, cal- 
led II 2 ie, from that Ellowiew called 


The et it () includes ſome Words 


which, if left out, would not break or alter 
the Senſe, or ſmoothneſs of the Stile. 


Colon (:) 


14 | Period (.) 2 


Parencheſls () 


The Interrogation. (?) is made at * 


Queſtion. . . 


Note of Admiration, or Exclamation (1). 


Hyphen (-) er Two Words, 
as Well-Spreng, + uſed when 'a Word 


The Seion 10 a a large D in- 
enn 
Perathefis s 


\_ 


 Exclamation (1) 
ns 


* 


parted into Syllables at the end of a Line. 


Seton) 


„ 


ſome Liberty to Poets, for making their Ver- 


Apoſtrophe () rophe ( ) is when a Letter is pu 
3p u 14 ol 


| A 


0 07 Gremidy and Languages: 
2 'Farenchefis C! Parentbefis L is uſed in Expoſitions, called 


| allo a Crochet; ö | 
Aﬀteriſm (- = "oa or Meeriſm (*) refers to the Mar- 


gin, 
Obeligk (+) * Ig (+) Notes from the Matter to the 


rgin 
Index > An Index Notes from the Margin to 
| the Matter. 

con (-) Note of Citation (©) when Authors are cited 


Word for Word. | 
TT 
was. 


don (a) 1 (A) is made to bring in ſomething 
5 omitt 
Daireſeos(--) Dialyſie, or Diaireſeos () is uſed to part a 
Diphthong, and is made over the Vowels, Aer, 
—. that it may not be pronounced Er, 
Pata 


out, as Tis, for It 5s; *Twas, 


| . ) Grave — (*) uſed over a Vowel when 


| the Voice is depreſſed. 
Acue Accent () Acute — () when the Voice is to be 
raiſed higher. 


cn  Craſs (*)is uſed over Circumflex Syllable, 


long by Nature, as Di pro Dy, Andr unt pro 

s e, N 

Paragraph (J) aragrap is an abſolute Paſſa ge or © 

3 A not be n the middle of 
Aa n 


* Der Feures belonging to Orthography, "oi 
Are Twelve, whoſe Uſe is chiefly to aVow 


: ſes run ſmoothly, which they call Carminis 
„Serratia. They are, 1. Protheſ fs, which adds 
2 Letter or Syllable to the beginning of 2 
Word; 25 Aphereſis takes away a Letter or 

| oy 


& 


* 
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Hable from thence; 3. Syncope taketh away 4 
1 0e Syllable from the ddl of a Word; 
which, 4. Epentheſis addeth thereunto; 5. 4. 
pocope takes 'away a Letter or Syllable from 
the end of a Word; which 6. Paragoge add- 
eth thereunto; 7. Antitheſis, and 8. Amtiſtech- 
on, one Letter for another; 9. Meta- 
theſis miſplaceth a Letter, as for Thymber is 
writ Thynbre; 10. Tmeſis divides or ſeparates 
the parts of a Compound Word, by Interpo- 
ſing ſomething between them; 11. Syrereſis 
contracteth Two Syllables into One; 12. Die- 
reſis divideth a Syllable, or of One maketh 
Two. See the Grammars, particularly Care's 
Compleat Syſtem of Grammar. 
For Method of Stile in Writing and Speak- 
ing, ſee the Treatiſe of RHETORICK. © 
Note, The Letters or Characters of the An- 
cient Hetrurians are quite loſt, tho? formerly 
in high Eſteem amongſt the Romans, as Liuy 
and Pliny witneſs; and altho' ſome of them 
are to be found on Ancient Coins, yet their 
Signification are altogether unknown. 


ongue of 


x 


* 


9 


Nabi  Chaidean, Sy — Per 
Nubian, ' Chet 1 far, 
ral Langnages Degby was filled in Six ſeve- 
ral Languages. 
a Gothiſh Queen „A. C. 


Annigſunta, 
527. was ſkilled in the — all = 
re, which were many 


tions that bad any Co 
Roman 

Elizabeth, wor ona of England coll dif 
courſe in Greek, Latin, French, Durch, Tu- 
can Spaniſh, and Eugliſh. 

Frederick II. of Germany could 
ſpeak Fourteen ſeveral Languages. 


| For the beſt Authors of ſeveral Languapes, 
ſve in the Treatiſe of ARITHME TICK. 


1 Many GrxAMMA rs have been Pabliſh'd 
throughone the World by divers of the Learn- 
ed, among whom come the following 


AUTHORS, - 


Charles the Great's German Grammar, Bur- | 
 rorfius's Hebrew Grammar, Bithner's Hebreu 
Grammar, Busby's Greek Grammar, Cotkyr's 
Greek Grammar, Gretzer's Greek Grammar, 
Lily's Latin Grammar, Laxe's Latin Grammar, 
| Car? Latin Grammar, Berault's Latin Gram: 
mar, Fax Nova, and many others, Feſteas's 
French Grammar, Mauger's French Grammar, 
Lutolpbuss Erbiopian Cnr, Smith's Gram- 
a_ LE Four Languages, Colſon's Grammar of 
ae e, 8 N Walker's 


un 


* 
— 
. 
. 
- . 
” 
- 
* 
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or Characters, uſed certain Portraictures 

of ſeveral ſorts of Creatures, called erpreld 

phicks, under which Forms they 

3 

part t Myt ca i wrap- 

[the in thoſe dark and cloudy Complications, | 
Purpoſe of what followetfll. 


for that he ſoared ſo as allo for that he 
governeth all leſſer Birds. 
For Eternity, they aint the Sun and 


or End. 
For a Month, 4 Palm Tree, which ſends 
forth a Branch every New Moon. ES 
OP * 4 Snake _ the Tail in Its 


0 07 Thing becauſe never uſed by the 


Pratt in their Sacrifice. 


1 Mutual Viciffitude, the Fig-Tree, whoſe 


Ne Da Tani 
_- 
BETTE *: 


T* Revitiens, inſtead of uſing Letten N 


10 GOD they Painted à Falcon, as well eee 


abominabls to the Gods, 


For _ a Boy involved and a | 


old Fruit never falls off, till the new ones ap» 
_—_ 


EAR 2 [3 Lyon Rampant; Fat 


tion or Celerity, r For Caunſed, 
9255 For Prudence, — For Defence, 


2 Ar Julia, and bie an Ne. 


1. 


vrhich deſtroys its Sire. 


For 
1 


of Herag] oobicks. £ 
For Murder, Impudence, &c. a Sea-Horſe, 


For Silence, the Woolf, which i is faid to Yale 


M Dumb at his 81 * 0 1 \l 
"Fe 4 Sight and ;rafhopper, the 
{aid to Sing weetly juſt be 


For We iſe Councils, The Heads ined, 

For Vigilance, the AT a . 

of which ſaved the Capitol, 
or Maternal Aion, te bare which 

will ike ert Bred o force out Blood 

for Novriſhment of its 

For ouſeri ol tie dk en 


For 9—9ů[˖ foul: 
deed ＋— are to io 2 


For 


For — — a 0 


inte the Body of a Man. Yr 
For the 75 of the Sun, a yer the 


in the Hand o 
Fer an ee the Portraldurt LX 2 


Labouting Ox. 

For Confederacy , Courage, "Three Hearts 
e WAY ; WE AW 20's 
Fox mt in \ : 
85 e 38 ep 
With an Eye upon,t:. 30 
For Integrity, Fire and Water were dhe le 
bete. 1 bas 8 Wt il 1207 
For 3 2h A Dog' s Head. 16G 


For Worthy Pronce,a Bee maki af Haney 
For the Sun, a Hawk, becmuſe df bis guick 
8050 and Motion. 2 For 


07 Heraglibickr. 


For the World, the Beetle, which (ſaith Ho- 
rus Apollo) when it hath a mind to bring forth, 
takes the Excrement of zn Ox, which having 
wrought into ſmall PelleFround as the World, 
it turns them about from Eaſt to Weſt, it ſelf 
in the mean time (as. if ſhe antended to ſum- 
mon- great Nature to theſe Travail turning 
to the Eaſt. 

In the Hieroglyphical Tables of Cardinal 
Bembus, ſo often mentioned by Arbanaſuus Kir- 
cherws, in his Oedipus Conticus, there is ſet down 
the Figure of the Scarabers, or Beetle, for the 
22 but N * 2 * ors Man,.. 
upporting a able, with this In cription, 
oν z — the Neck, a Number of Concen- 
tick Carcles, to expreſs the Orbs and Motions: 
of the Heavens; upon the top of the Head; a 
Face of the Encreaſing Moon, to imitate ; Fon 
monthly Revolution; | within that, a Crofs + 
Mark, for the Four Elements, weaving toge- 
ther all above a winged Globe, and 
wreathed about with TO . The wing⸗ 
ed Sphere wreathetl about with Serpents, is the 
Her hypbic of the Soul and Spirit of the Uni- 
verſe; — the Humane Face, is to be under - 
ſtood dhe Sun and his Courſes, ſaith enn 
Whenephr: | 

For an Embrio, the Hirroghphick was a Frog. 

He who defires more Plenary Satisfaction 


herein, let him take it from the Hands of theſe 


AUTHORS, 

Barachias Albenephi, of the Ancient ian 
Learning, Cardinal Bembus's Hieroglyphical 
| 2 les, Atharaftus Kircherus's Oedipus C Copticut, 

Hitoghyphicks of Valerianus,. Plutarch's Treatifh 
of Ir and Qfpris, Fohn Pierriuss Commentary, 
the te Trexiſ called Orut Apollo. SeeCaufin's Chri- 


lian Hleroglyphicks. '# 


F 2 Bb SD K 


4 
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1 ERAS ne e 
OET RT, us Ftrabo ſaith, was the firſt 
I -Philoſophy that ever was Taught; nor 
were there ever any Writers thereof known 
before Maſæus, Heſiod, and Homer; by. whoſe 
Authority Plato, © Ariftorle, and Galer deter- 
; mine their weightieſt Controverſies, and con- 
firm their Reaſons in Puiloſophy. And what 
were the Songs of Linus, Orpheus, - Ampbyon, 
Ohmpus, and that Ditty . Zopas ſung to his 
Harp at Dido's Banquet, but Natural and Mo- 
ral Philoſophy, ſweetned with the Pleaſance 
of Numbers, that Rudeneſs and Barbariſm 
might the better Taſte and Digeſt the Leſſons 
_ of Civilty? © nth mtr ak 27 Th 
The Poet is made by Miracle in his Mother's 
Womb, each Man bringing with. him an In- 
nate Property thereto at his Time of Birth. 
Hence Fully is ſaid to be long e're he could be 
delivered of a few (and thoſe but ) Ver- 
fes, whilſt Ovid was fo backward in Proſe, 
that he could almoſt ſpeak nothing but Verſe. 
Much hath been writ in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe 
of this Art, ſome calling it a Madneſs" the 
Mind, others again affirming it to be in ſome 
Senſe a Propherick Spirit, calling the Pſalms of 
David but a Divine Poem, going ſometimes in 
one Meaſure, ſometimes in another; and that 
the Song of Solomon is a continued: Allegory of 
the Myſtical Love betwixt Chriſt' and his 
Church; and that Theatres and ſtately Am- 
phitheatres were not raiſed for Hiſtorians, 
" | Philoſophers, Lawyers, Phyſicians, | &c. but 
* only for to repreſent the Poetry of Poets, and 
1 their Works. And indeed A/exander, by read- 
1 £7 4 10g 


RR 


Fi 


O Poetry. 
ing Homer was eſpecially moved to go through 
with his Conqueſts, 1 ir Bards gave no 


ſmall Edge to the Valour of our ancient Bri- . 


tainc, as is remembred by Atheneus, kucan, c. 
which is no {mall Addition to its Praiſe. And 
every one knoweth almoſt how dear the Works 
of Homer were unto Alexander, Euripides to 
nta, King of Macedon. ' Virgil to Auguſtus, 
and -A/phonſzs King of Naples; Theocritus to 
Ptolomy and Berenice King and Queen of: E- 
2ypt; the ſtately Pindar to Hiero King of Sicily; 
Ennis to Scipio; Auſonius to Gratian, wh 

made him Proconſul, and our Chaxcer to Kin 

Richard II. Gower to our Henry IV. Cc. An 

Charlemaigne, Auguſtizs Ceſar, Odtavius, Adrian, 


Germanic diſdained not only to make Poeſie, 


but are Eternized for their Skill therein, among 
a Croud of others Ancient and Modern, to the 


Number of about Three or Four Thouſand. See 


Theatrum Poctarum. 


Let are Poets by ſome highly accuſed for their see π ] 


monſtrous Fables of the Birth of Venus, the Fight 
of the Tant, the Infancy of Jove, the De- 
ceits of Rhea, and Cheat of the Stone, Satur: 
2 Bonds, the Giants Rebellion, the Thievery 
and Puniſhment of Promot heus, the Wander- 
ings of Delos, the Travail of Latona, the Slaugh- 
ter of Python, the Treachery of yrs, Deucali- 


ons Flood, Stones turned into Men, Niobe in- 


to. Stone, the Butcheries of Iacchas, the Fraud 


— Juno, 5 8 the double 
of Bacchus, and whatever is report. 
of Wh 


ed of Minerva, Vulcan, Caſtor, Pollux, Erich- 
thaniun, Orycbas, Theſeus, Fgews, Hellen, Hypoli- 
tus, Minor, Cad, Pantheos, Attenm, the 


Twelve Labourg of Hercules, Fight of the 


dun with Neptune, Athamar's Madneſs, Io turn- 
ed into an Heifer, Lada's Swans, Argos her 
3 SN Keeper 
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Keeper killed by 
of Pelews, Faſon, Medea, Danae, Perſers, Gor- 
gon, Caſhopea, Andromeda, Orpbens, Oreſter, 
the Travels of Fneas and Ulyſjes, Circe, The» 
logon, Tolus, Palades, Nauplius, Ajax, Daphne, 
Ariadne, Europa, Phedre,  Paſiphae, Dedalzs, 
Icarus, Glaucus, Atlas, Geryon, Tantalas, Pan, 
Centaurs, Syrens, Satyrs ; of the Rivers Styx, 
Letbe, Acberon, burning Phlegeton, and many 
other Inventions of the Brain: Of which ſee 
more hereafter in the Explanation of ſome Poe- 
1 

The Art of POE TRY teacheth how to know 
the Quantity of Syllables, whether ſhort or 
long, &c. and teacheth what Feet every Verſe 
is compounded of, becauſe Feet are. made of 
2 of different Quantities: Of which, pre- 

ently. 

VERSES are either denominated from their 
Inventors, as wy Verſes from the Greek 
Poeteſs Sappho the firſt Inventreſs. Pindarick 
from Pindarus, or from the Feet whereof x 
conſiſt. Iambick, from the lambicks, of whi 
they are compoſed, or from the Matter they 

- Heroick, from the Praiſes of Great 
Men. Elegiack, from ſad Narratives, or from 
the Number of Feet. 2 
A Po x implieth a Fiftidſſs Upon this 
Account Verſes that contain no Fiftion are not 
ſtrictly conſidered a Poem, and be that gives 
a meer matter of Fact, without any ingenious 
Fiction adapted to the Subject, is rather ftiled 
a Verſificator than a Poet. IA. 
P0801 is the laſt Part of Grammar, and 
teacheth how to make I Top The and with 
true Judgment, in which Things are to 
be ob N Hables. 2. The 
way tu make Verſe: The laſt Syllable * 
. Fog, erſe 


* 
, = — 


ercury, with thoſe Stories 


f Poetry. 
Verſe * accounted common, and a Verſe is 


made up of Feet, which Feet are made off 
Syllables diſpoſed ins juſt or right Order. 


Two SyHlables or more, according to the cer- 
hn aware) of the Quantities; and is 
basel ladies A Spondee, which conſiſts of Two fonder. 


les, as 2 2. A Trochee, which Trochee. 
Lf a long Syllable firſt, and a ſhort one 


8 ſhort Syllable firſt, and 2 long one after it. 

4- A Datty! — which conſiſteth of Three NI 
Syllables, the firſt long, the other TWO 

ſhort, as Mirrere. 

Per is a 8 boynd to a juſt and 
lawful Number of Feet, of which are Seven 


conſiſts of Six Feet in Number, but of To Reet 
only in Kind, a Dachl and Spondee. The Fifth 
Place claims properly a Day! to it ſelf, the Sixth 
claims a Spondee, the reſt any Foot even as we 
pleaſe. 2, Pentameter or 2 
conſiſts of Two Dach, wo Spondees with 
a long Sylable, 7 7 . of Twe 7 Dachyls with 


\ 13 
8 * 
; : Po 
4 * 
Y 1 
4 
- 


A Foot is the ſetting or p cing together Of « Fox. = 


after it. 3. An Iambiæꝶ Foot, which conſiſts of ck Four: 


kinds, 1. Hexameter or Heroick Verſe, which N vag 


ck Verſe, which Fer. 


2 


| another 1 Syllable. 3. Phaleucick or of E- Al. 


leven Syllables, which conſiſts of a Spondee, 
2 Dach, E. of Three Trocheet at laſt. 4. An 


Da 1 ol 95 ng Syed N 
Dach apphick conſiſts of 4 Wel 


Trochss; 2 5.4 bo Z ind a Bach and of Two 


Aſclep ade Verſe which conſiſts of a Spon ponds, a. 


Trochees at laſt. 6. An Adonick 'Verſe, which Wick. pl 


eonſiſts of a Da and a Sppndee. And 7. An 
1 conſiſts only ef Tanibick . 


| "fie anon of 2 VER is them mocha Of Scanning 
a Verſe into every or one of the Feet. 9 
Scanning belong wat 7 if 1. n 


9 
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which cuts aff one Vowel before another. 2. E. 
clypſi5 takes away the Letter m, with its pre- 
cedent Vowel at the end of a Word. 3. Sy: 


\ .  nefeſis, which is the contraction of Two Syl- 


Of Lyric Poeke, 


or Egeenatick- 


the higheſt Degree whereof is the Heroick, 


The Epenerick comprehends the 


lables into One, as A7:pides for Aeripides, Aloo 
for Aveo. 4. Diereſis parteth 'a' Syllable and 
maketh of it Two Syllables, as Euoluiſſet for 
Evolviſſet, Evobe for Eve. 5. Syſtalr, which 
makes a long Syllable ſhort, - and 6. Dyaftole, 
which makes a ſhort Syllable long. = 


„ 


See the Figures belonging to Orthography in 


GRAMMAR. | 

The moſt conſiderable Thing next, is the 
Conduct and Deſign of a Poem Cc. in what 
ever kind of Poetry it is, whether Epic, Lyric, 
Epenenck, Bucolick, Dramatick or Epigram, (of 
Elegiack we haye' ſpoke before) under one of 
which all Poetick Deſign is included. The Epic 
is of the largeſt Extent, and includes all that 
is Narrative either of Things or Perſons, 


This, as Tragedy (the higheſt of the Drama- 
tick) waa wy the greatneſs of the Argument, 
and that is what makes up the Perfection of 2 
Poet. The Lyric conſiſts of Songs or Airs of 
Love (or other the moſt ſoft and delightful 
Subject) in Verſe apt for Muſical Compoſition, 


. — the E- 
Genetbliacon, - 


pithalemium (or Nuptial Song) the 


. 2 what elſe tends to the Praiſe or Congratu 


tion of Divine, or on Earth, Eminent per- 
ſons. A 


higher Matters are often miſterio 
at therein.) This is ſometimes 
The Elegrack ſeems firſt intended for Complaint 
of Croſſes in Loye, but ſince is become app 
ith F 


> 1 1 


— 
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cable to all manner of Subjects and various 
Occaſions. Epigram is the humbleſt Part of 
Poetry, conſiſting rather of Witty Conceit, than 
Poetical Invention. | {rnd 

Dramatick comprehends S and her 
Two Daughters Tragedy and Comedy is 
a ſnarling invective Poem. Tragedy is ſome- 
times in Rhime, ſometimes in Blank Verſe, 
which is moſt proper and natural, ſince Rhime 
is too Stiff, and conſtrained for mutual Con- 


* 
% 
* 
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guet. * 
Tragedy. 


See Poerical Num- 
ber in K. 


yerſation. This treats only of the Actions. 


and Concernments of the moſt noble Heroes 


and Princes, whereas Comedy ſets before us the comedy. 


Humours, Converſe and hgns of the more 
ordinary Sort of People, and uſes many Witty, 
Jocoſe and Pathetical Expreſſions. -. Farce de- 
cends yet lower to the Grimace and B 

of the moſt ordinary Sort, and being wholly 


Farce. 


compoſed of Ridicule, and the like, never ex- 
ceeds her ſtint of Three Acts, whereas the others 
contain Five, generally allowing Tragedy, be- 


cauſe of its Heroicks Two Thouſand Lines, 


and "opp which is . x 


common a ting manner, Two Thon 
by Hundred, about Five Hundred to each 


The Rules of the Drama are beſt di ſcovered 
from good Obſervation, wherein Hiſtorjoga: - 
phers and Geographers are to be conſulted for 
the Concordance of Times, and zzance of 
Cuſtoms, Laws, &c. in Ne among 
the Inhabitants of the Earth, which muſt ever 
dear ou Conſideration 
their . Drama. 


with Know 


ledge of Science, neceſſary for 


framing Simihes, in which 782 muſt put your 
a 


| Invention to the Teſt for a Matters and 


Words, and often your Plot, tho? that is of- 


8 


as to the Scenes of 
ers will N 
their 


1 
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| ten owing to Hiſtory, but not without ſome 


little Inventions of Ornament 2 The WM 6 
Names _ be as proper 8 
lots require 1 4 

not meet — F; 

pe being ever I 7; 

fparing of their _ which and for That i or 


is a frafHing 
than ſought — yet who Gaben to know more 
thereof may read Mr. Dryden's Dramatick Ef 


avoided 


upon Poeſie and other Works. | 
I To give the Reader a Reliſh of the Mytho- 
logy of Poets, and to enable him to gueſ 
the better at many other Fables of the lib 
—_ plentiful in their Works, I ſhall now 
iert 


| an Explanation of ſome Poetical Fiffions. 


Here Twelve Lahowrs.] Hercules meant 
Sun, as the Greek Name ſhew hich 
him the Glory of the Air, and his Twelve 
Labours are the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac 
— lane cf dd, de every Year: 1 had 
the Name s from Strength, for like 2 

Giant he rejoiceth to run his Courſe 
His beloved Hebe , 7 Godeß of Youth, is the 
Spring Time, wherein the Youth of the Earth 
: 8 is renewed. overflowing Geryon, and re 
4 3 ſcuing his Cattle, is, that the Sun by deftroy: 
= ing Winter preferves the Beaſts, 
— os God of the 'Winds.] Was a Man in 
2 ie e 
Winds and TON, e e 


. 9 


r = - 


% 
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of "I 
Saturn devouring bis Childres. * 
ies Tims, wich exts down as with « 
Sickle, and conſumes all Things. 
Atlas bearing Heaven on bys Shoulders. 
Atlas was the Name of a who was w 
skilled in Aſtronomy * tho' tome think this 
Fable was occaſioned by the Hill Az/as in Mau- 
ritania, which is of ſuch height 3 it ſeems to bear 
or touch the Heavens. 


J Op making Trees and Woods to folow Orpheus, | 


Orpbeus was an excellent Muſician, and 

wh in fore a Company of mad Women 

allanb ed in a Wood, ſo ed them, that they 
followed him with Boughs in their Hands. 


Medea the Sorcereſt reſtoring old Alon. I 


Medea was a Woman well skill'd in Herbals, 
and had a Receipt to make White Hairs, Black, 
wherefore ſhe was ſaid to renew Youth. See 
in Remedies and Cm, Sc. Phyſick. 
Prometheus fie 
Prometheus was a wile Man, and on the 
Part of Mount Caurgſis ſtudied the Nature of 
the Stars, and inſtead of pu __ — * in- 
ſtructed the dead and claey Ca 
kind with Wiſdom, and 4 inward hon 9 
had to accompliſh — Deſi wing be Fr be com- 
pared to a Vulture — ac- 
cording to the 


Endymion» kiſſe non of on 22 — Endymior. 


Latmas is a Hill in Anatolia, where one Endymion ® 
found out, and ſtudied the Changes and Courſes 
of the Moon. | 


her Pride had her Twelve Children ſlain before 
her Face, wherefore ſhe growing ſtiff with 
Grief and Speechleſs was feigned to be turned 
into a Stone. Others ſay ſhe Erected a Marble 
Tomb over her ſelf and Children while th wa 

ve, 


Sealing F Fire /rom Heaven, cc. keen 
iſe 


Niobe toe ing ber ſelf to Stone.] Niobe for we. We” 3 


Cerberus. 


= 
— 
* N 
. 
- 4 ” 


* 
* 
— 
- -Romulus, 
9 7 
” » . 


3 Caftor ande- Ca 
5 they were born a 
= Room. | 


boat the dead Bodies from Memphys. - 


\ 
' | 
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Alive, and therein mourned her {elf to Death. 


This manner of Death Cleopatra is ſaid to have 
choſe, ſhutting her ſelf Alive up in her Tomb, 


having an A/ with her in a Box. 


Cerberus the Dog of Hell with Three Heads. 
Cerberus in Greek ſignifies a Fleſh Eater. His 
Three Heads ſhew that Time which devonreth 
all Things hath Three Heads; one hignitying 
Time preſent; another paſt; and the Third, to 


come. | | 
Chimera with the Head of a Lyon, a Goat 
and a Serpent.| Chimera is a Vulcano or Fire 
vomiting Mountain in Lycia or Phaſelide, near 
to the top of which Lyons inhabit, about the 
midſt Goats, and at the bottom Serpents. |. 

Dedalus and Icarus baving Wings to fly. | 
Dadalus being privy to the Adultry of Paſiphar 
was impriſoned, but ſtealing out at a Window 
from Minos King of Crete, and flying away 


with his Son Icarus in Two ſmall Ships, one 


was ſplit on a Rock by bearing too much Sail, 
whence it is ſaid, That flying too bigh, bis Wings 
(ſuppoſed to be glewed with Wax) melted, and 
he fell and was drowned in the Sea, but Dæda- 
lus got ſafe away. This Dædalus invented Sails 
for Ships. See Inventions, 5 52 

Charon being Ferryman of Hell] Charon was 
Ferryman of Egypt, and wafted over in a Dung: 


Was occa- 


. 22 Raviſhment f a Bull. 
ſioned by Europas Nat carried away in 2 


- mg named Taurus, or the Pilot's Name being 
0 þ ; * * " 4 


Romulus and Remus ſucking a Wolf.] Was, 
the Two Brothers had for their Nurſe a Wo 
man named Lupa. x DE ND e 5 
ſtor and Helena, hatch d aut of an Egg. | Was, 
nd brought up in an Upper 

Ambroſia 


„ 


5 
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- Ambroſia and Nectar, Meat an Drink of 


be Gade] In the Greek the Words only ſig- 
niſie Immortality. 


Luynceus ſeeing One Hundred and Thirty Leu | 


Thouſand Miles, thro* Stones, &c.] | Lyncews 


was the firſt diſcoverer of Mines under the 
Earth. 


Styx, the River of Hell.] Sher is 8 vene- . 


mous Fountain in Arcadia, Mortal to thoſe 
that drink thereof; ſome deduce this Word 
52 from another which ſigniſies Sad- 


Io, transformed into a Cow. ] | Io proving is 


with Child by a Pheniciat Mariner, fled away 


in a Ship, which had a painted Cow upon it. 


Alecto, Megzra and Tyſiphone, tbe Three Fu- Aledo, Megers 
ries.] Aieclo ſigniſies want of Repoſe, Megere, ©* 


importeth Envy, and Ty/iphone is a Word 
compoſed of Two others, fignifying v 
and violent Death. | 


The Serpent Python ſlain by Apollo.] The Ser- 


pent Pyrbon is taken for the Ruins of Waters 
and Bogs, which cover the Earth, and ſeem to 
run over it; but Apallo, which is the Sun, be- 


coming great, and diſperſing the Vapours of 


the Regions of the Air by his Arrows or Beams, 
ſlew the Serpent. Some take it, that Apollo 
being the God of Wiſdom, does by good pre- 
par 


Medicines deſtroy all poiſonous Diſeaſes 


in the Body of Man, which is ſigniſied by the 
poiſonous Serpent Pyt hon. 


Aurora, Daughter of Titan the Sun, and Gad- Fa 


deſs of the Morn'*.] Aurora ſometimes ſighi- 
fieth the Eaſt, and. is to be underſtood” that. 
Place of the World where the Sun appeareth at 
bis Riſing upon our Horizon, and therefore is 
ſhe by the Poets named alſo 
Earth, becauſe ſhe ſeemeth to Iſſue from the Earth. 


» \ 


Daughter of the 
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. Of Arzgrams, 


n Caftor and Pollux, lung and dying by 


feigned theſe Two Brothers were turned) 


of Litas 
| he begs yg 


bs: Diſpraiſe) as of Carolus, O Clarus. Sometimes 


Fs RK 


Turms. 
The ocraſion of this Fable; is ene 
Two Stars, called Gemini, (into which it _ 
Nature of which is, that when the one riſeth, 
the other goeth 3 See in MAGICK. * 
Meliſſa, turned into a Bee. | Meliſſa was à Wo- 


man who firſt found out the making of Honey. 


Of the many Deities, with their ſeveral At- MW | 
tributes. See RELIGION. 7 
He who is deſirous to mad mne df the Me Lot! 
Fables, with the — thereof, let him 
of the Mythology L Noel de Canis, the Woe 
Eighth Book of the Hiftory "of the Pagan Gods 
Gyreldus, Coeds of, the Images of the 
s Mitagogus Poetics. 

alſo the Skill 
icks ; and 
of the Letters of 
to Praife. (or 


Art of Poetry belon 
Aragramt and 


Anagrams are the difj 
any Name into Word Nude 


tis the inventing Words, which being read 
invertedly; or 12 carry the . 


actchenſe as forward, 123 £.f15 
Lætot did I ttor, Evil I d gurl. 

Fler I as no fo Oro, 
Ale | 
ods tenet mulum, madidam mappam tener Sens; 
Auna tenet mappam madidam, mulum tenet * 

Ssͤuabidura, Arulilum. 
Theſe are properly writ in all the 
better to he . — 25 1 
diſpoſing of Letters of ai Name into Auagram, 
is beſt dons by writing each Letter in Capital, 
and I aſunder, Placing * 


— 
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| x in\ifords . Toy 
den the Hcl" or anne | 


er of e Line being read down 

akes 83 Name, or it u. 
ence. In the Name E/izeberh, an s inſtead of 
z is uſually allowed for the Grace of Stil. 


The Chief Poets | 


Dein, Fiel, rinks. of e 
Litin Poets, > hols Name hath reared beyond ban 4 Greek 


me 


: nag and who above all other only de- F artis 
| Rk: the Nano of a Po, as his Re 
ö 5 Teſtiſies; however, it eſcapes not 


1 This Poem be leſt in 
che Cuſtody of ſome Friends (at ths Time 
of his Death) in order to be Burnt. But 
we fr Ceſar committed it to the! Cuſtody 
firi& Care of Lacias Varivs and Pihrias 
Tecce, with Command that nothing ſhould 
be altered. He was NN 
Perſon, (ſome ſay a Potter) and _ 
Dream of her bring] Rn — PR 
tly) Aha yoo 5 
Ides of October, at Andes, 4 
0 not wy from Mantua, whence he is 
1257 the Mantuan- Stan. His Eclogues and 
Gen alld i great Eftcem. f + | | 
2.0V4D, his Con and Second, Publius Oviduy 
tio he tonfeſſeth he never ſaw Virgil. but W 
once in all his Life, and was a worthy” | 
as his $, Epiſtles, (which * -his | tet 
neateſt Piece) Faſti, Triſtia, Amores, c. do 288 
—— my was * tbed by — for 
s over Familiarity. with Julia Davghter to 
9 1-0 for whoſe fake tis INES 97 
3.1 70 


- - of Ni 
— 3. HORACE, an Illuſtrious Hris Poet of 
Places, Tem um in Apulia (Son of a Salter, as ſome 
% Hen in higbeſt Account of all the 
q 5 : Greek and Ln Poets, for his Lyrick Poeſee, 
8 and his Odes, E files, Sa ro, Sermons, and 
Art Poetick, wi bir e for his Deſert. - He 
was alſo contemporary with Virgil and Ovid, 
and into ſuch great Favour with Aug 
fla, that Ae his Death, 
made Awguſius Heir to t he had, nnd 
ws 24h x 5 contained in a Farm in the Sabine Terri 
N _—— g in the 56th Year of his Age. 
— ENAL of Aquinum, - a Town of 
I | the ue flouriſned in the Time of the Em- 
4A pPeror Domitian. A'moſt Elegant Latin Satyriſt, 
3 25 xppeare by his Sixteen Satyrs extant. | 
— © 5 M A RTI AL. a Native'of Bilbilis (now 
al Bilbos)- in Cantabria (now Biſzay) in Spain. 
He was) by Domitian, with whom he was in | 
ext Honour, advanced to the Tribunate and W. 
| ian Dignity,” and to whom he directed Ve 
* many of his * Fotirteen of which N 
| | 8 are Hay ay to us. 
1 Tirus Lucretius ' GLUT CR $. flouriſh'd about the 
_.. = "co Olympia, in the Time of the Cymbriar 
| War; and — hrs and r 5 90 Stile, 
to be ranked among the Latin” Poets, 
whoever ſhall obſerve his Neat Digreffions, for 
there he chiefly ſhews hiaiſclf, his main Sub 
jet being 4 kind of Syſtem of Epicurean Phi: 
loſophy'in Hetoick Verſe, Entituld, He Re- 
row Natur. 
7. HOMER, which Name he had Rom his 
Blindneſs got by an Accident, but his true 
Name \Meleſizenes,- as Born upon the Banks of 
the River rs * his Mother's Nane C#i1bei; 
| | his Father's more [cohtrdvirted. He flouriſhed, 
I | as Suidas teſtifies, before the F irſt rp 
=_— CS. uty 


N 
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ſea, the firſt d 
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Fifty Seven Years, but as Po One 
Hundred and Thirty Years. He is the moſt 
moſt generally alleged) th anceneſt of he, 
generally a ancienteſt o 
whoſe Works we have entirely Extant, as 5 
have his Two Heroick Poems, Liar and 
the Trojan War 2 
the firſt Nine Years, the other the wandring 
Liſe of Ulyſſes, after the Taking of Trey; not 
to mention his Hymns, his Batrac achia, 


and other ſmall Poems, many of his Verſes 


on ſeveral Accidents and Occaſions, are to 
found in Herodorws's Life of this 2 Poet. 
8. PERSIUS, an Eminent Satyriſt, who an“ 
flouriſhed under Nero; there are Six Satyr f 
his Extant, which are commonly ſet forth 5 in 
a Volume together, with Juvenal mentioned 


9. EMPEDOCLES of Agrigentum, a 
Write of Natural Philoſophy in Heroick 
10. LUCAN, by ſome, equalled with Virgil. Lucan, | 

Ry, SENECA, rw to no Grecian Seneca. 
Poet whatſoever. 
— CLAUDIAN, Author of Proſerpina's dans aut 
c. for his Eminency in Latin Poetry, =* 
had his Statue erected by S and Hono- 
ius. 
13. STATIUS, a Ne flouriſhed — 
— 2 he wrote 2 Acbillet, and | 
commented by Placids 
r and his laſt t bt, ſome, to 
de little ſhort of Virgil's V to contain 
better Lines than in Homer. 
14. PROPERTIUS, an Elegiack Poet of Sextus Aurelius 
Umbria, of whoſe Poetry, what is Extant, is ru. 
lie and hls, with the Poems of C 


tulis balls 
"iy G 15. PLAU- 


Empedodes. 
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Maio Accs 1. EL AU TUS, that witty Comedian of 
3 — 4 Unia, whow, in 2 great maaſuxe, 
we yet enjoy, vis. in Trendy Comedies. 
16. TERENC P. a Lau Ur 


Marcus Terentius 
Varro, 


| Latina, Sayre, imp r. Works 
in Prof are loft, 2s well, as fame his 
whereof ſome are ſee in the Pariſian Colle- 
Cion, Entituled, Epigrammata & Poemata Ve- 
tera, and Brietius, his Acuse Dicka. He is 
highly extolled by Cicero 1n his 222 Que- 
ſtions. There were alſo. Publize Terentius, 
585 Lui Mavrue, r ni 
an, 7. MENANDER, an Atbenian, the 
8 5 firſt EE Nova, Come 
dis, faid to have written One Hundred ane 
Eight Fables, and in Eight of them tg, b« 
ctor. Very many of his Comedies are ramem- 
bred by — th Pali x, Ming, Stoheas, Si- 
downs. Apollmargs, and; ot 6; began to 
1 flouriſh LO — I rr ＋ 55 po 
bes, 18. LUS DIACO an Aqui- 
_— keian, taken: by Charles the Great in the Lon. 
bard Was. * wrote o — Ui _— 


| 55575 ed to — * Palm 

— 6H Then 15 many; other other and 
French Poets. [ 

rns 19. WILLIAM of Sale, Lord, Dy Bar: 
tas, was à famous b 39 his Daying 


| Warks af the Creation teftity. N 
wern Drapllatod into Eng. by. Nad S 
fier, and.Bedicated:to 1 | 


" 


L vba b ' : . "THIS \ 
< 1 


Sgr. 


H Wetry. _ 
Famaus Engliſh Poets 3 


Are hardly to be Enumerated, e Poems ly to Englith Poers. 


ye an 2 particularly of the Poems and 
Van of each, would require a e, rather 


cn an Hour to Recite, and hl The Prijeipa 
ther than a Tra& to con 
and moſt Noted of the Maderns, jg 

I. Buchanan, whoſe Tragedies are lofty, and Puchanun. 


Epigrams not to be mended. 
2. Foſe 7 of Exeter, who lived under Hen- loſph of Exerer. | 


55 wrote the ſtately Poem of the Tro- 
an al 
, 3. Sir arg hav, under Henry VIIL who Sir Thomas Moor. 


witti n an Sab:- 
. | 2 Harvey, wrote a ' 
tulatory 
ont > AO 5 A 


—_ to King Henry upon his 


ola, 20 9 0 1 e in toy: 
5 0 thoſe ſweet Epiſtles 5 . 


127 el, 


Ee ne 


me william Lilly. 

r of our 9 111 
it ms 

other Latin Poetry. ae eee at 


„Sir Thomas Chancellor, by Queen Eli- Fir Thames Chan- 
: 1 5 . F aa 
Pike: &; e 1 
r inftayranda. 9 jy a 
1 bs e Sir 
C3, eur) 1 Poet 1 
1 EE gre f his 13 wo 
Fe thoſe conta 


not b fs, s Hall e to be center 
A © bs 5 
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Sir john Gower. 


Sir Thomas Wyzt. 


: 


io Amantis, and Vox Clamantis; which laſt be. 


1 


rambling wing galloping Meaſure of 


"ng Pow . (als 
the Time of Henty VII. famed for Martial 
Exploits, Learning, Wit, and Poetick Fancy; 


thor of ſome Dramaticks.. 


Metre. . 


Of Poetry. 
7. Sir John Gower, little Inferior. to Chau- 
cer, to whom he was Contemporary, and Suc- 
ceſſor in the Lawrel. Some blame him for af- 
fecting the French Phraſe and Words. His 
Chiet Works were Votum Meditantis, Confeſ: 


ing Printed in the Reign of Henry VIII. is 
not yet wholly extinguiſhed, the other Two 
are not to be ſeen any where, unleſs in ſome 
Eminent Libraries, where perhaps they may 
be found. | 

8. John Lydgate, an Auguſtine Monk of St. 
Edmundsbury, who writ that bitter Satyr of 
Piers Plowmen. He alſo wrote Odes, Eclogues, 
and other Satyrs and Poems, os 

9. John Harding wrote a Chronicle in Ex- 
liſh Verſe, and lived in the Reign of Ed. 
ward IV. 25 5 

io. Fobn Skelton, à Poet Lanreat in Ed. 
ward IV's Days, tho he has a miſerable looſe 


Verſe in his Philip Sparrow, . Speak Parrot, 
Decth of King Edward IV. Treatiſe of the 
Scots, Ware the Hawk, The Tunning of Eles- 
nor Rumpkin ; which Names are collected out 
of- an old . BE: * 

11. Henry Earl of Surry, who flouriſhed in 


as alſo was Henry Totd Morley, who was Au. 

12. Sir Thomas What,” of Allington Caſtle in 
Kent, Tranſlated David's Pſalms into Engl 
13. Thomas | Sternbold, an Aſſociate with 
Zobn Hopkins; in one of the-worft of many 
Tranſlations of David's Pſalms, yet being firſt 
made Choice of, ate -uſed in all 2 —.— 


Of Poetry. 


Churches. They flouriſhed in Queen Mary's, 
and the beginning of Queen E/:zaberb's Reign. 
14 John Haywood, famous for his Merry 
2 85 
pl Doctor Phaer, who, in Parts, Tranflated 
| Vir 8 /Eneas, (after finiſhed by Arthur Gold- 
Wl ing) and lived about Queen Mary's Time. 


> 3 


John Haywood. 


| And Infinite others, as Abraham Cowley, * 


Bl Abrabam Trance, ' Alexander Brome, Anthony 
' Bl Brewer, Sir 4 58 Bart holome Trat 
— Barton 1 Benj jamin Fohnſon, Chri- 
7. e — Ocland, Edmund 
foes tmund Profleich. Edmund Spencer, 
aller, Sir Edward Dyer, Francis Beau- 


k ne, George Bullen, Lord 
. Rea „ercber, Etheridge, 
Gaſcoign, Herbert, Peel, Ney! Sande, Withers, 
Henry Glapthorne, King, 2 han, Humphrey 
Al Janet Shirley, oe, I 


dar, Lane, Leland, Lilly, Marſton, Milton, 
h Philips, Suckling, ) Webſter, Wilſon, Le 
Martin Lienillin, Michael Dray- 
a cholaf Kenten, Philip Maſnger, $ Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney,  Phineas Fletcher, Sir Rapp Freeman, 
Richard Braithwait, Richard Brome, Richard Cor- 
bet, Richard Craſhaw, Sir Richard Fanſhaw, Ni- 
chard Rablet, Turner, Lovelace, Robert Haran, 
Chamberlain of Glouceſter; Gomer. ſal, Greek, 
Heath, Herrick, Sir Robert Howard, Dr. Robert 
Wild, Robert Mead, Same Daniel, Rowley, 
Woodford, Sha/teriy, 8 Thomas Campion, 

Crew, Churchyard, Collons „ Deckar, Sir Tho- 


Linger. Lodge, Manly, May, 


DS AAS FPDMH BE. 


= Ty cr Berle, Sir Foul Grevil, Lord 


ohn Baleus, Sir 
John Dawes, Sir John Denban, Fobn Downe, 
Dryden,; Fleteber, Ford, Hall, Hamviſe, Hoddeſ- | 


nat Eltof, Thomas Hamar, Goff, Hobbes, Kid, 
Middleton, Naſh, 
8 — Brin, e 5 5 


Of Poetry. 


Read, Shadwel, Sprat, Stanley, Störer, Warſth, 
Williom Alab , Brown, Boſwor#b; Carrwrggbt, 
Cavendiſh, late Duke of Nriocaſſle; Sir Millan 
Davenant, Gray, Habington, Hammond, Hen 
niet, Rowley, Sampſon, Stu leut, Smith, 
Wager, Warner, and the nne Bur ler in 
his Hudtbras | 
Porrnow Living The moſt Eminent Poets new kiviow, are 
Mr. Tate, Poet Lantn; Mr. Milhburne, Mr, 
William Congreve, My. Norer, Mb Thomas Sow 
 therne, Mr. Oo Mr: S0 S$#rt/e, Mt. 
Thomas Durfey, MY: 12 Hope, Mr. Wit 
liam Raven crof1 7, Mr. Gaxvilie; Nr. Mor deux, 
Mr. Dennis, Mr. Vanbvooh, Mr. Mr. 
Bader, Dr. 3 Mr. Cibber; Mr. Privis, Mr. 
ard, Capt and * — Authot 
of Fattion — : Modan 


Krona. 0) 5 


uiid Pocrefſes. 1. Helena Flawd)' Dau of Cs Kip 
9 of irn, and Mother to Catit the Em 
peror. Batu mentiom, 2mong other of ha 

Works; her Brok of Greet Nr 

Anne Akew. _ z. une Akt; e es 


Rved ifi * N 
of ag ved poi N 80 


[An Benin." ht ares, a 

e hot Wos ro Nr in. s IT, 
une #650. Her Polls were: 
S 
0 R 

your 45 ite! * 1117 4 They 


2 


T2. 


WD On 


8 3 


* 
— 
Fo 


-— 
— 
. 
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are 


O Poetry. . 9 
8. Lady Elizabeth Carew. c 


9. Mrs. Elizabeth Weſton, in ſome Eſteem 3 — 4 


with Farnaby. 
10. Lady Fane Gray, Davehter to the Duke Lady jane Grey. 
of Sufi, ance proclaimed Queen of England. 
See Edward VI. in our he of R. 


land. 
142 — Margaret, Dutch- 
e ee e. One of Orations, , e. 


— rrrs. Diſcourlts and Notions 
and One of Dramatick and other Kinds 


Poetry.” 9 8 65 
Counteſs of Pimbroke;: Gilde to 9 


12. Mary, 
the Incomparable Sir Philip Sidney, "whoſe. Ar- 
ne Tonfecrntal to her Virmous Inclins- 
tions to P 1 2 lle l 

13. Lady. b Km e $50 dure 
14. Midreda Cook; and . dart den ee 

1.0 Oo; 19 841 Ti er  erri * 


i 


nee, ming bo the 4 if Pony 


il PET (If ol 2 
gen de Arte Sr „Abuse Remarks 


„Lord Rofcommun's Art of Poetry, 
e Eſſu on Dramatick Poeſie, hm. 
5 >, Poel Necreations, Gradus ad = 
Dar na ” thftoria \Poeticag "Theſaurus Pom. 
cus, Ns Poetical Hiſtories, ies 
Art of Poetry; e ian * 
Act ol Focty. | 
Niet It Bu. ein TER (3: 
Agel Das ens Ef u ; OY . | 
; lan 22660 VEL 5 94013357] 
an pry is it 4 


* 7 ny k 
1 * oy N 
. 1 
= Lol. 1 22 0 +, 2 EAT OL f 
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mired it as a —_ 

and locked u 

Condition of n 

of it. The Philoſophets of old have beſtowed 

— 28 Ir 
ty ot it by its N ty, 2 it 

the Medicine of the el the Os 


| 18 0 
packs — — Logick is natural to all Mankind, bam 
a. tis nothing elſe bat the uſe of our Reaſoning 

| Faculty. Artificial (Logick is made up of 


— — Rules and Precepts that help our Reaſon- 
ing F 3 and it differs from Sophiſtry, in 
that Sophy i ever occupied either in proving 

or endcivouring to prove the Truth always to 
be falle, ur elfe that which is falſe to be true, 
by uſing ſome —_— inde hs The? not 


2 — 


_ muck; — Both plaialy +) nakedly 
ſet. forth by Rules and Apt Words, the Sum 
of the Thing in Argument, while Rhetorick 
uſeth gay painted Sentences, and ſetteth forth 

5 the Matter in Ornaments and large Elo- 
_— ence ; wherefore Zeno being once asked the 
ifference between Logick and Rhetorick, made 

Anſwer by Demonſtration with his Hand, de- 

daring that when his Hand was cloſed it re 

ſerbled Logick, when it was open and ftretch- 


ed out, it was hike Rhetorick. 
1 Beſide 


% 


of Logick. 


and Artificial, there is another common Divi- 
ſion of it into Doctrinal and Practical. Do- 
Gran that hee delivers jd — 
Ru ecting us in e Sing 

Reaſoning. Practical is that which a 
thoſe Rules to Uſe and Practices, for- 


reaſon the Ancients called the — — 


d or ate from Things, but this 
Career Jed 10th hg thine 


we are 

Concerning the clear and dig ra Perception 
of Things, for the attaining of Truth, the fol- 
lowing Points are heedfully to be minded. 


Frjt, What Cogitation it ſelf, or |Perceptron 
MISC, 
. — is underſtood all thoſe Things w 
experience in our ſelves, and whereof we 


are conſcious, which Deſcription 

re ſeo, which Deepioncompeden 
Imagination, and Senſe; for to 

to Will, and to Imagin, is nothing elſe but to 
repreſent to our -ſelyes e 
bare au Idea. There are Three Species of 


Ferceives or Thinks. 


e Per: 
dir . 


gitation, Pure Intellection, Mater o 
Senſe; for by. theſe Three 55 300 
Wee 


Beſides the Diviſion of Logick into Natural nene Lo: 


* wy 
tanks I TJ 


© Genus, 


Species, 


3% 190141 | Bbliythly; Whenee the Clearmneſs' and Diffir. 


*. 


| wheteofth Teo Bite nted, the Con. 
* & ue Bra 


Of Doe ith. 


ction of Ideas do 


as nin Ul 
er | 


Fa | 


la elde — of making 
Sen chick eonfiſteth of Three 


at 
was lanead in 1 itted * _ 
W tied of the! Premifſes, Az tie 

dent in the Syllagiſm, Every Man ir. a Lovin 


ne Peter is 200 4 pony, C 


el UTE, $87 ; 


Its Chief! _ 
de omni, and Diffum de nullo; the 


reh thx d, hatever: 18: 5 d. n any 
ST my lkewi bb! affirmed of — 
ined — Thing, "as if 1 


Pers. Anima is a Loving. Creature g/ then 
CITE — — are. 

A Whatever ne 
2 Thing, is denied —.— 


aten de contained” under that Thing; 


as i IN Hy, W Ann d 4 Stams; then 1 
may; an dught likewiſe to ſay „Ne Bind: is 6 
e KC. Aer now tis Tum we come t 
* *Predicables or Univerſuls, other- 
wiſe called the Ve Common Words: - I. Genus, 
the general Word which ſpeaks of many that 
yet differ in Kind, as 1 Living Orea- 
ture; Gemma, a Previois Stone; and this ge- 
nera — is two w 7 conſidered, the chief 
tt Balm, gummum, and the 


0 *peticrsl in Tn Gert 
II. — the Kind '6r I, whithis Twe 
Ad, de loweſt 6f- mot eial, an® the this 


dlemoſt or intervemiig; dhe lowef# as t 
dn Wo EY predicated of Indi 
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| only. irdly, That which agreeth to every | 
1 


Hoary Hairs in old Men agreeth to May 
only, and yet not always, but for the mo 


y, That which indeed is moſt 
aptly and chiefly cal + wing: when an 
In doch agree to every Man, to Man only, 
Lauge . Up — to be able to Speak, 
Man — of and always to Man; yet if an 
0 bee Men go Crookel ike Wan G 
this Rule ſheweth te avoid ſuch bo ny 
lay, 


Vertu in definitionibus poſita, nas A Rule to avoid = | 


potentiaw ſignificant ; which is as much as to g. 


«© 


Man, and to 1 and yet not always. 


part You] have Hoary Hairs in their old Age. 


„ 
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Accident is Two fold, ſeparable, which may 


Of Logich. 


ſay, That Words uſed in Definitions, do not 5 
fignify the very Act in Deed, but the Power, 
2 A r a of Nature ah 
eunto. V. Accidens Thing chancing 
er cleaving to the Subſtance, and all that is i fe. 
called Accident, which is nat Subſtance, nei. i fte 
ther doth neceſſarily agree, but doth 4 : 
contingently follow the ſame; as Roundneſs, - 
Hardneſs, c. are common Accidents, with 
reſpect to a Body, as Sorrow and Fear are Ac- Wy 
idents, with: to the Soul or Mind. An i 23 


be eaſily ſeparated from the Subject in which 
— 2 As * and 
inſepara 8 cannot . leparated, . as 
Blackneſs: from a Negro. Ft, 

The Order of the higheſt Genus, and thoſe 
that are Subaltern, as of the Species, that 
they may be the better known, take this Se- 
ries of Univerſals, by which we may be able 
to deſcend; from the higheſt Genus, to: wit, 
Subſtance to Individuals, and remount back 
again from the Indroidzals to the higheſt Genu: 


* 5 j - * — 24 . 
A Subſtance 
„ OPER UAE. g ” 
* Cd. : _—_ \ if, T7 8 
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Of :Logich. 
The Words which follow from Subſtance to 


Man, are called intervening Genus's; and thoſe 
on the Right and Left, are the Differences 


which are id to de in an indirect Line. From 


thoſe Words which are difj poſed in a direct Line, 
they make the Series in a 1 manner, ei- 
their by Analyſis or Diviſion deſcending, be- 

inning from the higheſt Genus, which is Sub- 
laue, and diſtributing it, and all other Ge- 
nus's that reſort under it, into their Species, 


by their difference, till we came to the Ind =» 


viduals. The other is by Way of Syntheſis 
aſcending, beguining from the Tdividunks and 
from them moun ee tothe e Sa and 
19 to . Genus, viz. Subſtance. 


1 


on up Ten Predicaments; a The Predicamens, 


* com being an Order of ſingle Words, 


wherein Things of one Kind are com 
under one Ward which is moſt ; theſe 
they call moſt general Genus s. Aesch Pre 


4 is divided into Subſtance being a-Sub- 
ſtance indeed, and Accident as not being of 
the Subſtance but declaring thereunto, The 
Predicaments are, 

1. Subſtantia, the Subſtance divided into 
Firſt an Second Subſtance. 

2. Quantitas, the Quantity, which i is the 
greatneſs of a Thing, or the Number. 


rg. the Qual 2 is a Form or Shape 
Body, and is of Three Sorta, the Habit 
a he fu — f Tins” 
the full attaining of any 
4. Relative, the Relative hath a mutual Re- 


ſpect with another Thing. 


5. A io, is the manner of doing any Thing, 
and is either Natural or Voluntary. 


6. Poſfio or Perpeſſio, the ſuffering a Thing 


to be done. 


7. Lvands 


# 


Gn TY 


rng and * Wee, err nh 


aig Th 


or —— th t. 

either true or falſe. 3 ition is either A 

frmative. or Negative: That is an- Ama. 
f whigh the Subject. 9nd Al 


bring the-Mat- . 
ter to a Point, debate t 15 Ad th en — on *. 
another. This the Logicagns call a Wee 

and the Rheroricians, Stating of the 

are Particular and Singular, a8 well as Va 

al Propoſitions. 

Theſs I Propoſitions called General or Uni- General kropo· 
nfl are known by theſe Signs; Omngs, = _ 
Nals, Quilibet, Nemo. Every covetous Man 28 
8 no Man can Love and be Wiſe at 75 
ance, | | 

Particular Propoſiti itions : are knoyn by theſe raue d. ; 
dens, Quidam, Aliquis, Plerigue, Plerungurtt 
dme Men are too much deſirous of Glory. A 
certain Man; ſome Body. 

Indefinite Propoſi tions. The Soul is immor- 3 
tals Men. are-Raotous, G . Nn 


A ſi Propoſition is when 4 probe 5 1 
Name of a Man is contained therein: As ee 


_— Of Logicł. 

| Particular Contraries are, ſome Men are. C. 
— Mena 
Cantraditory pro- | tions are, when one i 
pos, Univerſal Affirmative; the bake 
, Or Univerſal Negative and Particular 


— are thoſe which be either r 
fal Affirmative and Particular Affirmative, 
Univerſal — i and Particular Negative. 

ſitions may be ſaĩd to be oy 
Fiete Four Ways ; —— Sabcontraril, 
balternately and Con y. 


TABLE of pee Propoſitions. 
All Men are word with ; | No Man is mov'd with 


— 


Glory. 

W ke 
Ft * 90 
75 ey 11 

I? a 

„ 2. 
8 K © @ 3 78 
2 . 2 4 A 


Ti beats in the Ar 


led the Major, the 
5 Minor, and the Third is called the 
Concluſion, 


| 
- 
. 
e 
e 
7 


Of Lagicł. 


Concluſion, in which the Minor and Major 


Terms are diſpoſed. Argumentation in gene- 


ral is divided into Perfect and Imperfect. Per- 


fect A entation is a Syllogiſm, which for 
as much as it conſiſts of Three Propoſitions 
duly diſpoſed, is of a perfect Form and moſt 
proper to perſuade. An Imperfect Argumen- 


tation is either an Enthymeme, an Induction, an 


Example, a Dilemma or Sorites. ; 
Syllogiſms, Some are Simple, others Con- 


jun&, and there are reckoned. Twenty One 


Modes of Syllogiſms which may be reduced to 
Fourteen: The Modes of the Firſt Figure are 
Barbara, Celarent, Darn, Ferio. Of the Second 
Care, Cameftres, Feſtino, Baroco. Of the Third, 


Darapti, Felapton, Diſamis, Datiſt, Bocardo, 


Fri ſon. 


Example of the Firſt Figure. 
Barbara. Every Body is extended. 


Every Stone is a Body. | 
Therefore every Stone is extended. 


Example of the Second Figure. 
Ceſare, No Stone is a Plant. 28 


Every Oak is a Plant. 
Therefore no Oak is a Stone. 


Example of the Third Figure. 


Dori l. Every One that ſerves God is a King. 


Some One that ſerves God is Poor. 
Therefore ſomeOne that is Poor is aKing. 


9 


* 


An — ſeems to have taken its Name Endymeme; 


from this; that it — only one Propo- 


ſition, 


Of Logick. 
ſition; and ſuppreſſeth the other as being too 
ckar and obvious; and which is eafily under- 
ſtood by thoſe we diſeourſe with. This way 
of arguing is very common among Men, who V 
in their uſual Reaſoning: commonly ſupprefs b 


the Propoſition, as ſuppaſing that they to whom : 
_ ſpeak will eaſil ms it. As when we N 
, 8 e 1 


I was able to Seveathte, © 
And therefore able to Ruin thee: 


Inde dn  ' Induffion is an A tation which from 
many Singulars concludes an Univerſal. As, 
This Man is a Living Creature. 


That Man is a Living Creature; 
Therefore every Man is a Living Creature. 


_ | Example is a kind of Argumentation imper- 

8 fect, whereby from one Singular we gather an- 

. other, becauſe of à likeneſs of Reaſon that is 
between them. As, 


Cataline was puniſbed for making of Sedition, | 
Therefore this ſeditious Fellow ſhould be puniſh d. 


foie Sorite mis an entation conſiſting of 
| Propoſitions ſo diſpoſed, that the Prædicate of 
the foregoing Propofition becomes the Subject 
of the following; whence the laſt Prædicate is 
in Concluſion attributed to the firſt Subject; as 

m this Example: | 


Covetous Perſont deſire many Things. 
- They mhodefire many Things want many Things: 


* 


O Logick. 


They who want many Things are Miſerable; 


therefore Covetous men are Mi erable. 
A Dilemma is an Horned 


when the Reaſon conſiſteth 


ugnant Mem- 


bers, ſo that whatſoever = gon you fall 


into the Snare: As, 


Tribute * be given to Cæſar or to God: 
FT to God. then not to Cæſar, and this is Treaſon : 
If to Cæſar, then not to G God, and this is Sacrilege. 


ment, and is 


- - 
of 


Dilemma. 


Denionſtration is- a Syllogiſm conſiſting of Demenfiratica: 


Premiſes that are True, Immediate, Prior, 
more known, and Cauſes of the Concluſion, and 
is Twofold; the one 4 Priori, and the other 4 
Poſteriori. 


A Topical Spllogiſm, which is alſo called Sua- a That us 


ſory or Opinable, is that which concludes from 

Probables, and tis commonly ſaid that a To- 

pical Syllogiſm doth perſnade indeed. but doth 

e one to Aſfent as a Demonſtration 
ot 


with one Word is called a Sophi/m, is @ Syl- 
logiſm conſiſting of falſe Propoſitions, which 

t have an Appearance of Truth, or is a Syl- 
— that ben! Error; as for Example: 


All Lines dran from one Print to another are 
equal. 
But 4 Right and « abt Line may be drown 
12 the ſame Point to the ſame Point; 
Therefore a right and en Line are. el. 


4 f the cavilling Part, which: conſiſts in 


Words that are called Fullacia Dictiams on Fal- elle Da 


lacy in Words, which frequently conſiſt in the 


Homonymy of the — — Things — 
gether 


/ 


A Sephifical or Paralogiftical Syllgiſm, which 4 Seki Sl < 
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| wry indifferent are ſignified with the ſame 
ord. Sometimes alſo m the ambiguous con- 
and then it is called An- 
are Eight Differences or Ways 
which may be found in the Lo- 


pPhibolqgy. 


* Hg gicians Books. The ſafeſt Way to avoid any 


of which capacious Sophiſms, 1s to define the 
Words themſelves in caſe of a Fallacy from 
Equivocation or Homonymy, which — 7- 

my is the doubtfulneſs of a Word when it hath 
divers Significations. 

Concerning*Metbod, or the orderly Diſpoſi- 
tion of our Thoughts; for as much as Logick 
was found out for the attainin g of Sciences, 
and that our Thoughts can Hard] y be rightly 
formed without its Aſſiſtance. Method 
to be neceſſary to aſſiſt and accompliſh our 
Mind in the Ke Knowledge of Things, and is di- 
ſtinguiſhed as follows. 


Analytical Method, or the Method of Reſo- 


lution, ſhews the true Way by which the Thing 
Was Methodically and Primarily invented. 


— 1 FSynt hetical, or the Method of Compoſition 


Compoſing. 


cleaghy demonſtrates what hath been — 
but by an oppoſite Way, and fetch a Pœfferiori. 
The Method of Compoſing is fo called, be- 


cauſe it makes uſe of General and Common 
Thi gs, to come to Things Particular and Com- 


2 Genetical Method teacheth us to frame a Dil 
courſe upon any Theme, and takes its Name 
from Geneſis, becauſe it is, as it were, a new 
Generation of a and is that whereby 
we elaborate a Theme t n 
explained or demonſtrated. And ſoraſmuch 
as the Theme or Matter propoſed to be known 
is either One and Simple, or Conjunct and 


9 as v ben bor Example I conſider _ 


. 


wy 


r ei 
ar the Power of God in Creating the World, I | 
conſider ſomething that is Simple or Incom- 
plex. But when I ſet before me this Sentence, 
God Greated the World (or any other Propoſi- * 
tion whereby any Wa Fo rmed or denied _- + 
of another) 1 think of ſomething that is Con- 
Ar Complex. Q 
The handling of a Simple Theme conlifty in Simple Theme: 
= ſeekipg of Arguments that may declare a | 
le Theme, and the diſpoſing of them in due 
«&& L To examine the Word of the Theme, 
whether it be derived, and if ſo to give its Ety- 
mology. 2. Whether it be Ambiguous, and 
then its various Significations are to he Enu- 
merated and Exponnded. 3. Whether it be 
Abſtract or Concrete. II. In the Second Place 
we muſt eyquire into the Genus which may be 
ſeen in the Table before, repreſenting all' te 
Genera and Species. III. We muſt enquire into 
the Cauſes. IV. The Effects are to be conſider- 
ed, not every one, but ſuch as are Memorable 
and worth 1 V. The Adjuncts 
are to be handled according as the Theme is, 
whether Univerſal or Proper; as alſo, the — 2 
tecedents and Conſequents. VI. Definition. 
VII. Diviſion, whereby the Subject is divided in- 
to its Integral Parts if the Theme be an Inte- 
gral Whole, or into Species, if it be a Genus. 
VIII. Com e — in Quan- 
tity or Q Quility poſites are ſub- 
joined to all theſe, _ 2 ak derable Uſe 
20cor to that common n 
Le, en deep jcal- ce n. 
PE EX ion, is genet 
ly demonſtrated tem che Subject and Predi- | 
cite, which as two Integral Parts, do conſti- 
tute the Time; becanſe by them it is judged 
Fhether a Propoſition be True or Falſe, Uni- 
H3 verſal 
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verſal or Particular, Neceſſary or Contingent, ä 
aj Dift — Diftrendorm 138 1 | 
e Conjuntito Diſtrabendorum, is a joining Thin 

together which ſhould be nay n 
Dizjunttis Con- Dicuncfio Conjundlerum, is a dividing of 
7 —— Things which ſhould be joined. 
Firma o Figura Diftionis, or Forma Oratiamis, 18 when 
the. Phraſe breedeth Error, and the property of 
it not well known cauſcth Ambiguty. - 
Fallicia ccc. Fallacia Accidentis, is when one and the ſame 
Thing, is referred both to Subſtance and Acci- 


f 
"That Same which 2 18, Fiſh 16 er. 
_ -Pleſh i Food. 
| Therefore F ih 5 none, 


— a non a ur n gas ielotn x 
E Cauſe not able to prove the Matter, is brought 
in, as tho it were of — but the "Ground 
confidered the Fault 1 is ſeen. * 


1. \ Drntiangh . ? 
| Ergo, Wine ws Haulght. 


EellgcloGonſequent's Ene confoguems = 0 com 
a = ter Propoſt tion 1 evi 
"uu econ: 95 tt . n. of 


Boil Devibepundifs Dub int >. 
Ergo, goods Detds. purcha e 1 


. 5 de 51 70 018 Die ot its co! L 
pures Interrogatio- * * | Phwres Interregati is When any one 
on to deceive another Ang him this . — 
Andi is at length — — Things ask- 

netmveniende,) como) 


En 
een 97 13007 b 1560190 
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 Inorantioeleichi, is the * contra- Y tie eek. 


dictory Propoſitions, as, 


To eat Fleſh 5s good * e. fade. 
_ as Fleſh 7s not good when n Offence may 
ollow : 


Ergo, to eat Fleſh is good, and not good. 


To avoid falſe Arguments, we muſt obſerve 
diligently the framing of the Matter, and fee 
to put the ſelf ſame Thing into another man- 
ner, by making a clear contrary Example: As, 

Such a One is an honeſt Man, for Iſſaw him 
him once give Alms. 

Anſwer. Such 2 One is yo Drpnkard, for 1 
{aw him once Sober, 

By which, and the like true Diſtin&igns ad 


Objections, you may. diſcover the Fraud or 


Inſtability of an Argument, alſo Faults | * De: 


finition, and the like. 
Cocodilitet, is 2 Subtilty uſed * that 4s 


ing asked before what we will ſay, the ſame 15 


turned to our Prejudice; as Logicians feign 

A Crocodi/e took a Woman s Child; and axk'd 
her (after this manngg),a Queſtion ; I wrt give 
thee thy Child if thou Mn fay Trusb, and tell me 
whether I will grueubet itiagain ar nb 2'She anſther- 
ed, I know thou wilt not give me my Hild ui, 
therefore it reaſon is I have it 1 have ſaid 
Truth. Nay, ſays t , I will not give 
it thee again, becauſe thou n be ſeen to have 
ſaid Trauth, leaft gruing it ther again had made 
thee ye: Neither . would 4 have groen ther r 
Gild again if hau bad fiyfaid-otherwiſe, & 
then thou hadiſt not aid Truth. Ses 


before. oY 10 Ot en 


Auriſtrepbon, is to turn a Man's Saying up- ae. 


on him again; in Latin call d Inver/io. 
H 4 Cerratinæ 


7 
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| Ceratins ue = (Cerating enn are Horned Ar- 


rationes, 


Cacoliſtata, 


Ulis. 


Pleudomeness. 


\Logica:,: Crackambirp 


Logick, Spencer's'\Logi 
de-penjer, 2 5 8 Art 


©, 17 2 


of Logick. 


guments. 

Cacaſiſtata, — * oſed between 
Two. Perſons, that ſerve as — or the one as 
tor the other. as You muſt forgive him be- 


cauſe he is an Infant No, therefore will I 
beat him to make him better hereafter. 

Aſiſtata are Arguments impoſſible to be true: 
As to ſay, He holds his Peace, and yet he is 


Talking. Or to accuſe an Infant of Adultery. 


Urzs, is when one goeth to prove a Thing, 
and his Proof i is uncertain as the Thing he 
would __ As, A Thunderbolt is as ſwift 
as the Motion of the Sun, Now moſt think 
the Sun fixed in the Firmament, according to 


the Copernican Syſtem; ſo that the Proof i is 
-uncertain to prove his Argument. 


Fre is a Lyi 1 for what · 
ſoever is ſaid is — ptmenides 
who was born in 63 ſaid al Men ok Crete 
were Lyers. If he ly'd then they were not 
.Lyers;-1f he did not Lye (as to them) yet 


ſaying (all) included himſelf, and therefore he 


made himſelf a Lyer in ſpeaking Truth. 
Georgius Leontinus M the firſt durſt under- 


tale to diſcourſe i in a ick Aſſembly on any 
Subject ſhould ben 1 22 See in I N- 
* E N 710 . S. 

N AUTHORS, 


viſt ot tk, Arridga, Ravins, Gniduiatar, Stier 
— \ ; Burger dicins's 


e PArt 


ws 
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HETORICK is the Art of Oratory or By Ontory . 
Eloquence, an Art by which Cicero > uſed 2 —— 


to ſway the Senate ot Rome juſt as he would Dem tow Philip 
the Ruin of 


their Countries, 


himſelf, and was therefore called King. Its 3 
chief Parts are Five, Invention, Diſpoſition, 
Elocutzon, Memory and Pronunciation. 


In Invention we muſt conſider what we are Of benen, 


to invent, by what Arguments to confirm the 
Matter, * from what Topicks or general 
Heads theſe ents muſt ariſe; which laſt 
is conſidered in its Definition, Diviſion, No- 
tation, Conjugation, Genus, Species, Simi- 
litude, Diſhmilitude , Contraries, Oppoſites, 


Compariſon, Cauſes, Effects, Adjuncts, Ante- 
cedents, Conſequents. No of the 


1. Defimjion is 2 Speech explaining or de- Definition. = 


_ what a Thing is: The Parts whereof, 
acco 


ing to Logicians, are Two; T. The Genus, 


or general Name agreeing with the Thing de- 
fined,, &c. 2. The Difference or particular 
Name, which doth only agree with that which 
is Defined, 


2. Droifion is the diſtribution of the Minteer Divi 


propounded into Parts: 


3. Notation or Etymology, is the We- 


tation and Derivation of the Thing. 
* . is diſtinguiſhing Singular and 


Ty 8 coriprehends ſeveral T un- 
Grit, which are really CET 


6. . cies, 5 that hich mins wit oller 
referred to one common Genus. See 
Gems nd Sei in LOGICK.. 


\ 


7.8 | Similitude 


Divikon, 
Notation, 
Genus, 
Specieg, 
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Similitude, 7. Similitude is the compariſon of Thingy 
together, which yet differ a little in ſome Re 
| ſpects, but not in ſome particular. | 
Dimilitude. 8. Diffemilitude is the IN of Two ar 
.. © -more Things. 
Contraries. 9. Contraries, are s which cannot both 
at the ſame Time agree with one Thing. 
Oppolires 10. Oppoſites are the direct Contraries. 
Comperiſan, 11. Compariſon, is in comparing one Thing 
with another, and is equal or unequal. 
+:Cauſes, 12. Cauſes, are Things by which a Thang is 
in any ſort produced, and theſe are Efficient 
which maketh the Thin Material, of which a 
Thing is made; F by which the Thing 
is what ĩt is; and Final, that or which a Thing 
, 15. Ker ſuch Thingg ded 
Efe ds. 13. Effe@s are are propoun 
by their Cauſes. 
| 14. Adjuntts ſuch Things, 3 are Joined to 
e the Thing or Perſon, by Who: ing the 
Quid ? Quality: of: thePerſon, Cc. * 
an Inquiry after the Nature of the Thing 
ati? Quibu, TH Where Denoting the Place. With what Aid? 
2 Moting Enquiry of who joined in the Action. 
ene With hin Capt How? The man- 
EY ea of doing i it. e ? The Time in which it 
rei Was done. 


15. Aniecedents, are: ſuch Things which 2 
0 before che Thing or Matter. 10. 
15. Conſe 2 are ſuch Things which ne- 
ceſſarily follow after the Thing, c. 
Every Theme or Propoſition conſiſts: of Three 
Parts, :. The Subject at which we ſpeak. 2. The 
Prædicate, that which is ſpaken of the Subjed. 
| 3. The Cupola, ſome. Verb which joins the 
2 Sigel: the Prædicate. 
placing of thoſe 


Diſpoſition, *Dyſpoſtd1on, is the order 
1 Things which: are invented, and is 1 — 
tura 


KW.) .Þ 
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rural according to Nature, or Artificial for 
- Delight or Profit. Now all Diſcourſes are ei- 
ther of Perſons, Things or Facts; in Perſogs 
rare conſiderable, their Deſcent,” Nation, Sex, 
= Fortune, Manners, Ed Education, Relations, 
In Things, that is Subſtances and Qua- 


tis, the An /it, Quid ſit, Quale, Buotuplex, | 


Fc. its Genus, Pures 2s, Properties, &c. In 
facts, the Cauſe, Place, Inſtrument, Ac. The 
natural Parts of a Diſcourſe are, 1. An Exordium 
or Pretace. 2. Dechring and proving the Po- 
ſitions. 3. Refuting the contrary. 4. A ſhort 
Recapitulation; and 5. Concluſion called Pe- 
roration. And in this Peroration the Orator 
ſhould very much endeavour to ſet an Edge in 
the Mind of his Auditors and be of his Lide; 
br 2 good Orator ſhould not only pierce the 

Ear and allure the Eye, but allo invade the 
Mind of his Hearer, the better to effect which, 
bunrration is required, that the Arguments 
ly opened in the former Diſcourſe, 
may be clearly repeated under a new Form of 
Words. Amplification tor enla with 
Adornments of Pe the Repetition ſo made. 

Elocution is an nt Order of Words and 
Sentences uſed in the Utterance, and is 
formed by the fine manner of Words, called a 

; ove} 


"— cx —_—_— n 


more 


2 or by the fine Frame of $ called a 
e. In a Trope is to be confi he 


i tions, and 2. 2 The __ — 
a ow are Four, I. Catrachreſis, ** A 
Word is abuſively put for another, 
Thteatens me | good Turn.” 2. Breu on 
preſſing a 4 ſuperlative: or hi 


The AﬀHons 


improper, | 
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improper, and by that improper Speech ano. 


ther, and fo forward. 4. An Allegory, which 


is a long ted Metaphor, in the Uk 

_ _ ach' — end with the ſame kind of 
r With Whic you began. . 
The kinds of a Trope are, 1. A Metonymic, 


* 


which is a Tranſnomination or uſing one Name 


for another; or Horace for the Works com- 


3 as, 85 
| Purpoſe ? When indeed he had not. Paralepjir 


is a kind of Irony, when we ſay we let pals 
that which notwithſtanding we touch as full. 
Apophaſis is another kind of Irony, by which 


we deny to ſay or do what yet we ſpeak very 


earneſtly. 3. A Metaphor (uſed chiefly in De 


f{criptions) are Similitudes of Words, whereby 


we endeavour to paint a Thing in Words illu- 
ſtrating, or expreſs our {elves by a Word which 
is of the like Signification with what we mean, 
4. Synecdoche. by which a Part is put for th: 
Whole, or the Whole for a Part. 

A Figure is 2 kind of Elocution, by which 
the Form of a Speech is changed from its Right 
and plain Uſe, and is either of a Word or 3 
Sentence : 2 A Weeds 18 Tout | whack all 
Al is com of Words apt 
and ſuitable to — Of a Sentence 15 
by the ſweet Nunther of Sounds therein. Num 


| ber is either Poetical or Oratorical. A Poetr 


cal Number is that which, is confined to a pet 
petual Obſervation of certain 8 SS. 
A Number Poetic, f ether Rye or Jl 
ter. Rhyme is a Poetical Number, containing 
a certain Number of; Feet, without any Re- 
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long or ſhort. A Meter is a Poetical Number een 


conſiſting of certain Feet, of which the laſt 
Foot hath the laſt Syllable Indifferent or Com- 
mon, that is, Long or Short. 


Oratorical Number conſiſts of Feet, but not 


any certain Number. 
An Epizeuxis, is when a like Sound is re- 
peated in the ſame Sentence without Intermiſſion. 
An Anadiplaſis, is when a like Sound or Word 
without Intermiſſion is repeated in divers Senten- 
ces, i. e. when it ends one and begins another. 
An Anapbora, is when a like Sound is repeated 
in the beginning of Sentences following one ano- 


er. | 

An Epiſirophe, is when a like Sound is re- 
peated in the — of Sentences. 8 

An Epanalepſis, is a Repetition after a 
Parentheſis. 11 g | 

Epanados, is when Two Things rehearſed to- 
gether are ſpoken of afterwards ſeverally. 

Paranomaſia, is when a Word bein « 8 ged 
in a Letter or Syllable, it is alſo changed in 
Senſe and Signification, as, O Tite Tute Tarr, 
tibi tanta Tyranne tuliſti. 


A Prolepioton or Traductio, is a Repetition of | 


Words of the ſame Lineage. LS 
. Logiſmus or abſolute Reaſoning, is when a 
Sentence is compoſed without any talking with 
another Perſon ſuppoſed. 


Oephoneſis, is a Figure in Reaſoning by way 


of Exclamation, by an Adverb expreſſed or 
underſtood. n 
Recalling of one's ſelf, is when ſomething is 
called back. a 
Eßanort boſit, is when ſomething preceding 
is called back by correcting it. 
Apoſiobreſis, is when the cloſe of a Sentence 


18 under Apoſt 4 ophe » 


begin is — oh by keeping ina part, which yet 
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apettrophe.  Apoſtrophe, is when a is directed to 
another, than was by the Speech it ſelf at firſt 
int , 
Profopopeia. A Proſopopæia, is when ih our Oration we 
ſuppoſe another Perſon to be ſpeaking. 
A Figure in reaſoning Dialogue-wiſe, is when 
a Sentence is compoſed in Form of a Conte 
rence: This conſiſteth in Queſtion and Anſwet 
in Conſenting or Diſſenting Dialogiſm. 
A Figure of Conſenting Dialogiſm, is when 
one's Anſwer doth admit of the Objection er 
preſſed — b "= = Cn from 
thence the Inconſequgnce of the ion ma 
be ſhewed if need be. | 4 $3 ; 
| Difſſenting Dialogiſin, is when one's Anſwer 
doth impugne or croſs the Objection. 
2. Memory, is a natural Faculty or Endowment 
See rhe ſoilowinz which is as much as can be ſaid of it: Only I. 
will in room of what might have been expected 
thereof, here note ſome Examples of Perſons of 
ſuch wonderful Memory as to repeat vaſt Num- 
bers of Names, Words, &c. at once or twice 
| hearing, either backward or forward. 
Perſons of moſt. I. Seneca could recite Two Thouſand Names 
extraordinary de. upon once hearing of them. See at the Margr 
nal Note Logick in INVENTIONS. 
The Scho of 2. Zinger in his 4th Book of the 17th V 
lb nd ® lume of his great Theater De Vita Human, 
in Greeee learneche Mong divers others makes mention of a Y oung 
| many wy ogg Man, Born in the Iſle of Corſica, who could ref 
'=oking uſe only dily Tecite, after once hearing, Thirty Six Thor 
or ſand Words of all Sorts, either forward, back 
1 ward, or any way, and taught this Science to 


— 


any one. | 


4 3. Hiſtorians tell us Oris the Great coull 
I call all the Soulders of his Army by their Names 
| | 4. Cameas the Embaſſador of Pyrrhus King 


of Abania, — to Rome in his — 
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behalf, the next Day after his Arrival ſaluted 
he Senate and People all by their Names and 
| Sirnames. | | | 
5. Pope Clement VI. had 15 good a Memory, 
hat whatſoever he read he made abſolutely 


his own, and never forgot it; the Cauſe of 


Which Faculty Perrarch afcribes to him from a 
ound given him on his Head, by which 


ages of the Brain ed, whereby a com- 
modious Way was made for the Spirits to paſs 
0 and fro. 1 0 

6. Carmides a Grecian, could r 
ames of the Books diſpoſed in a large Li- 
tary juſt as they ſtood in Order. But now 


orick, and that is 


nth ſome decent Action and Comportment of 


e choſe with Care, and thoſe uſed that are 
noſt Polite. Too many Conſonants, or Vow- 
ls, coming together are to be avoided; and 
Vords of extraordinary length, as well as 
onoſpllables, where Polyſyllables may be 
ad, are to be Rejected. A Multiſyllable bet- 
er anſwers a Monoſyllable precedent, than a 
onſyllable a Multiſyllable. Tautology, or 
te often Repetition of a Word, is by no means 
0 be uſed. Circumlocution, or many Words, 
re alſo to be avoided where few will ſerve, 
d be as Expreſſive. Omoptota's, and Words 
f the like Termination, being next to Tau- 
dlogies, are to be ſevered. "The: weightieſt 
Words ſhould be placed in the ' Beginnings 


Ions, Tranſpofition of Words are more mei- 
it to the Learned Tongues, yet not wholly 
omitted 


nd Ends, becauſe they make deepeſt Impreſ- 


* 


one Obſtructions were diſſolved, and the Paſ- 


epeat all the ' 


tis time' we return to the laſt Part of Rhe- 


he Body. Words in your Oration ought to 


TIT 


Pronunciation, ought to be accompanied Pronunciation. 
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ots Omitted in the Modern. Stile ought to be 
| varied, according as it is prepared for the Ear, W * 
or for the Eye. open and free Stile is ne- 1 
ceſſary in Speaking, u ſtricter is to be uſed in * 
Writing; but therein uſe Caution, for the ſame F 
Schemes become not a Hiſtory and Panegyrick, > 
b. 
t1 
T 


a Letter and an Oration, a Controverſy and a 
Moral Diſcourſe, a Poem and a Fable. Some 
_ muſt be Heroizal, ſome Submiſhve, others 
Smart, Grave, Jocund; and all of theſe having 
* their Graces and Defets. Extemporal Ele ul 


mquence muſt be careful to uſe a long and com 00 
paſſing Stile, (fo that he do not loſe himſelf by 

f en that whillt bo Oy — what is A 
A a repared in his Memory, the Four 
4 tain of the Wit may be repleniſhed with more, Ni 
and never ſuffer himſelf to to be quite exhauſted; MW ?? 

therefore Metaphors, Similies, and Paraphre 2 

ſes thereupon are neceſſary. For 1 — 

- Eloquence and Stile, you ought to be fami die 

in reading the Rhetoricians Books and Orati- neſ 

as alſo with Elegant Hiſtorians, (See in rat] 

Hiſtory: ) Whatever Stile you chuſe, be ſur: befc 


to be Perſpicuous therein, neither being to 

Vain in ments, nor too Barren, both 
which are troubleſome to an Auditor, In the 4 
© Delivery let your Words be laid down diftini-W er”; 
| | ly, which not only gives Grace to the Speaker, WW Rhet 
but helps the Memory of the Hearer , dont Frer 
Rant, nor yet ſeem to whiſper your Words, MW Qior 


but let your Tone, as your Stile, be varied, MW 0747 
higher, lower, ſwitter, ſlower, as you would 
make your Pu 


— 1 be diſtinguiſhed with your 
print Subject. Let not 1 Actions be like 2 
age Player or Mountebank, altogether Apiſn 

or Confuſed. The ſeveral Parts of Action in 

Of Aang in be Pronunciation of your Oration is thus ſtate! 
very. by ſome; The Hand is to be held out wi 


© 
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we ſpeak of Begging; Up when we ſpeak of 
Praying. The Hand beating down 1s uſed 
when a Thing is ſpoke of Anger; Clapping the 
Hands together when ſpeaking of Wonders; 
_ one, or both Hands, when making a 
Thing plain, or Explaining; Arms drawn 
back cloſe to the Sides when Requeſting; Put- 
ting out the Forefinger when Demonſtrating ; 
The firſt Finger turned down for Urging; Put 
up for Threatning; The middle Finger put 
out for Reproaching ; The left Thumb hed 
by the 4 _ of t _ — Reaſon- 
ing and Diſputing; touching a Finger 
with the other Hand for Diſtinguiſhing and 
Numbring; The Hand brought towards one 
in ſaying any Thing of himſelf; Towards the 
Head Pe a ſpeaking of the CN 
To the Breaſt when of the Will, Soul or 
ctions; Folding the Arms when imitating Sad- 
neſs, &c. Yet beware of too much Motion, 
rather uſing too little, than overmuch. See 
before in LOGIC K, and in the following 


| AUTHORS, 

Ariſtotle's Rhetorick, Smith's Rhetorick, But- 
ers Rhetorick, Farnabys Rhetorick, Walker's 
Rhetorick, Lami's Rhetorick. Ou! Art de Parler, 
French. Port Royals Art of Speaking, Inſtru- 
Cons for Oratory. See Ciceros Orations, Liv? 


Orationes. 


I 
22 Number of the Notes; 2. Names; 


- Cliffs of the Scale; for the Ei 
teenth have the ſame Sound (a 


of the Second; Tenth and Seventeerith of the 


E -G.A. B.C. 
D. E F. 


each Septenary, being the firſt Letter in the 
word Greece, and in the firſt Septenary retain- 


na, in remembrance this Art came from the 


modulating Notes in 


3+ Tunes; 4. Times; and 5. Their Adjuncts. 
The Number of 'Mnfical Notes are Three 
Times Seven, or Twenty One, (that is, from 
the loweſt. Note on a Baſe, tu the higheſt 
on a Treble; tho ſome Baſes. and fome Trebles 
reach above this Compaſs) for there is in Na- 
ture but Seven fliſtinct Notes in the ſeveral 
and Fif- 
therefore the 
Name) of the Firſt; the Ninth and Sixteenth 


Third, Cc. | 

Theſe Thrice Seven Notes are diſcerned b 
their Places. At the beginning of each 
and Space, is ꝓlaced one of the Firſt Seven 
Letters of the Alphabet ; and theſe Letters are 
thrice repeated one above another, the Letter 
G being put upon the firſt or loweſt place of 


ed the Name and Form of the Greek T Gan- 


Greets. F | 
By theſe Seven. Letters (or Cliffs) the Scale 
1s divided into Three ſeveral Parts of Muſick; 
the Firſt, and loweſt, is called the Baſe, the 
Second, or middle, the Mean; the Third, or 
higheſt, the Treble. For 


ET 7. 
2 


1 


Of "Muſick. 


Fop the Zeven Notes, Ngnet by the Seven 


Letters, are but Six ſeveral Names, invented 
to help the Learner in Tuning them, LU, Re, 
Mi, Fa, Sol, La; and for the Seventh Note, 
becauſe it is but half a Tone above La, as tha 
Fourth is above Mi, (whereas all the reſt are 
whole Tones) it is fitly called by the ſame 
Name with the Fourth, and ſo the next will 


conſequent ly placed in the ſame Letter or 
Cliff, and called by the ſame Name. And 


thus they were wont to be placed in the Scale, 


in which the firſt Name Ut, being placed on 
the ſame Line with the r, cauſed: the whole 


Scale to be called the Gamut. But the Mo- 


derns have rejected Ut and Re, finding the 

Altho' the whole Ordinary Scale of Muſick 
doth contain Three Septenaries of Lines and 
Spaces; yet when any of the Parts which it is 


divided into, come to be Prick'd out by it ſelf 


in Songs or Leſſons, five Lines is ſufficient to 
contain the Compaſs of Notes thereunto be- 
longing : And if there be any Notes that ex- 
tend higher or lower, it is uſual to add a Line 


in that place with a Pen. ad] 361 
beginning 
lifts or 


Tho' the Seven Letters ſet at the 
of each Rule and Space, are Seven 


Cleaves, yet Four are only uſeful; the Firſt - 


called F Fe ut Cliff, marked * js proper to 


the Baſe, or loweſt Part, and ſet at the be- 


be an Eighth, or Diapaſon to the Firſt, and 
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ginning of Songs or Leſſons; the Second, T 


Sol fa ut (proper to the Mean) marked f; 
the Third, G Sol re ut (proper to the Treble) 
ſigned. & , Theſe are called the Three Sgned 
Cliffs; the Fourth is B Cliff, proper to all 
8 I 2 os: Parts, 


Of Muſick. 
Parts, as being of Two Natures, Flat (b) and 


and Sharp , the Firſt called ſometimes: B a, 


the other B mi. - Theſe ſerve: for the Flatting 
and Sharping of Notes. Wer. N. 

Concerning the Fourth Cliff, Nate, B fan al- 
ters the Name and Property of the Notes be- 
fore which it is placed, changing i into fa, 
and making that Note to which it is joined, 


a Semi- Tone, or halt a Note lower; 2. B mi, 


or B Sharp, alters the Property of the Notes 


before which it is placed, but not the Name; 


for it is uſually placed before Ea or So, which 
retain tkeir Name, but their Sound is half a 
Tone higher. 3. Theſe Two B Cliffs are net only 
placed at the beginning of the Lines with the 
other Cliff, but are: uſually put to ſeveral 
Notes in the midſt of a. Song or Leſſon for 
Flatting and Sharping of Notes. 

Of theſe Four Notes now in uſe, Mi is the 
Principal, or Maſter-Note; for that being 
found, the reſt are known. For after Mi, ſing 
fa ſol la twice upward, | and la ſol fa twice 
downward, and ſo you come to Mz again in 


the ſame Cliff both ways. 


1 Of che Tune oſ 


This Note Mi hath its ng an Four ' ſeve- 
ral Places, but in but one of them at a time; 


its proper Place is in B mz, but if a B fa, or 
Flat E is | 


1ts Place, then it is in Ela m; 
but if a B fa be placed there alſo, then it is in 
A la mi re; if a B Flat come there alſo, then 
. el into its Fourth Tek, 9 0 is 
D fol re, as ma r Examples in 
the Muſician's Books. EF * ? 

The Tunes of the Notes cannot be declared 
by Precept, but muſt be learned by the Voice 
of the Teacher, or Tune of ſome Inſtrument, 


only obſerve from ini to fa, and fo from Ja to fe 
V but half a Tone, but between any other Two 


Notes 


OF Muſick. 

Notes is a whole Tone, as from fa to ſol or ſol 
to /a. And in the firſt guiding of the Voice, 
it will much help to ſound by degrees all theſe 
Notes, as Sol la mi; and at the ſecond Tuning 
leave out Ja, the middle Note, this will not 
only help you to Tune a Third, as from ſol to 
mi, but will alſo help in raiſi ing, gf Fourths 
and 'Fifths, The Names of Notes, in refe- 
7055 to their Tunes, are Sol, La, Mi, Fas and 
their x 

Names, in Proportion of Time, are Fight, 
A Large, Long, Breve, Semi-Breve, Minum, 
Crochet, and Semi- Quaver; the Four. firſt are 
of Augmentation, the Four latter of Dimi- 
nution. 

In Augmentation, the Large is Eight Semi- 
brevet, the Lang, Four; the Breve, Two; the 
Semi-breve is one Time, or Note. 

In Diminution, the latter Four do decreaſe 
in this Proportion; Two Minums make. a Se- 
mi-Breve, Two Crotchets make a Minum, Two 
Quavers wake a Cotchet, and Two, Semi - Qua- 
vers make a Luaver. 


There belongs to Notes, n by their | 


Number, Name, Tune, and Time, theſe Se- 
ven Things, 4 De, 4 Repeat, a Pauſe, 4 Direct, 
_ nol and: nad Br, 9 ang, everal. 


FI or two 

drawin 

of the Bou on abe Violin "The middle an 

principal Note is the Sem · Breve: And when 

any Note, and its half Nate, in the ſame p 9 

are © contained for * Sins. the: . 
1891 
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Of the Time of 


ns f Mick. 
72 the half Note, and of the Ligature tov, is a | 
BY Point ſet by the Note; and it is as” | 0 
= much as if with the Note its half -£ 
Note were expreſſed and conjoined - 
by Ligature, and otbltngerh the Sund of B. 
that Note it follows! to half as much more; B 
thus a Sen Breve, which is of its ſelf but two is 
Minnis, having a Prick after it, is made three WW T 
* Minum in one continued Sound; and fo in 
y other Notes. th 
wi - A Repeat is either of the ſame Notes' and 4. 
5 Ditty together, or of 1 Ditty with other Notes, to 
and is marked thus &, and is uſed to ſignify Tj 
_ — muſt be a Repetition of that part : 


; A Pale N # Mark of Reſt or Slew forthe ſpe 
Ti me of ſome Note: A Line deſcending from I 

| 2 Superjor Rule, and not A the Rule be- Pr 

| PD, is a — Reſt; the like Line riſing 

ZW | - Df Tiiferior Rule; and not touching the 

$ Rule abbve, is a Minu ſt; the ſame with 

2 Crook to the Right Hand, is a Crochet Reſt, 

and to the Left Hand a urber Reſt; alſo a 

Line rh Fin from Rule to Rule, is a Breve 

Reſt, or a Pauſt of two Sehri-Breves ; a 5275 

from à Rule to a third Rule, N age 

of four Kur Breuer, and two of them t 

make a Large Pauſe, or a Reſt of Gain Sew 

Breves. © 

> W hr _ ends Line ſhop ſheweth pin 
e beginning of 

the fert 11 1 Cr tha, n= ZE 


"A Cloſe 1 either! r Imperſect. 
ee Bunge this 


1 
1 wee © oy Ag alt Rules. 


— wo. ple i 77 ns Foy all dhe Parts do 
ſe — the enfl, and it is E 
— with a ſipgle Bar: 


3 Mule ck. IT 
| The uſual Moods are 05 the Imperſect 


of the when a 1 two except the 


Minums, which goes by three, as two Longs 
to a Lange, two Brevet to a Long, tivo Semi- 


Breves to à Breve, three Minums to the Semi- & 

Breve, with a Prick of perfection. This Mood | 

is thus Signed ZZ, and is e the | 
Triple- Time. 5 


other uſual Mood is the Imperfe& of 
the leſs, when. all goes by two, as two:Longs ta . 
a Large, two Breves to a Long, two Semi-Breves | 
to a Breve, &c. This is called Common- + 
Tune, becauſe moſt uſed, marked 115 4 | 


Ariſtotle averreth Muſick to be the anly Di- 
ſpoſer of the Mind to Vertye and Goodneſs, 
nels he accbunteth it among thoſe Four DR 
ny 1 Moab wherein he would. 1 4 n 


eee (7 FA 950 en 
the hearing of Miſick ) and ſay t 927 
Men may 2 * a . 85 0 be Ha of 


the Body, Affections of the Mind. and Man- 
ners of Nan There is ho end of this, Art, 


. day, producing. new. Diſc ſooyerĩes there - 


e Ancients have divided Maſſa. into, The Anciens LY 


NT which by rea ſon. of its vided Muſick | 
found bſtrnfeneſs, aud Oe Sf = — 3 
e bas th 25 i Fin 75 


oily 201 


; TD 
Kot, 40 N r 


whoſe particular Genius 


— 


Mixolydian. 


Of Muſick. 
to have been contrived, of which there are 
Three, viz. the Lydian, "which was ſhrill; the 
Phrygian, (which was warlike, and ſtirred up 
Men to Fury and Battle, by which Timotheus 
incited Alexander to Arms; ) and the. Dk 
called Religious, being more Grave, Honeſt 
and Modeſt. Theſe Three are ſaid to be of 
greateſt Agtiquity, and the Dorick preferred 
above the other Two. 
Lesbian, added a Fourth, termed the Mixoh- 
dian, only fit: tor Tragedies, and to move 
Compaſſion. To theſe Four Moods there are 
who have added others, which they call Col- 
lateral, the Hypodorian, Hypolidian, and the 


— Hypophrygian, to the end there might be Seven 


— the H 


Correſpondent to the Number of the Planets. 
To. all which, Af ag adds an Eighth, called 
Hypermixohd ion, be ing the ſharpeſt and 
ſkrilleſt of all. Marcian, according to the 
Tradition of Ariſtoxenus, numbers Five Prin- 
cipal Moods, and Ten Collateral. 
Ihe Exerciſe of Muſick, is an Enemy to 
Melancholy, which St 77 92 calls, the De 
Ya Bach; and Yd 785 openeth 
and Pi ber, and helpeth ſt anmefing 10 


Tee of tholk e that Sing 
e 1 55 of Fetal Mine 1 Inſtru- 


ments, ſee in INVENTIONS, x" 
1 Mfofick *6f found” ifcords will yet make 


| ſweet Harmony, and it is no ſmall Surprize 


eben Two Baſons, Bowls, Braſs Pots, Ce. 
of the ſame; neſs, the ane being full, the 
oth cet. all, 1 ogy; be a uſt. Diape 
in lend 010 the other; 3 05 that Two 
19 00 50 3 75 oa zen a Table, and 
Famut, one 
i che ot makes the ſame 
Dre Tenth ſores on the ay 
1114 #4 1 


1 


To theſe; Sapho, the 


eee eee 


Lute. And ſure there is no ordinary Charm 
in Muſick, that gent le ſtrokes on Brazen Veſ- 
ſels, or the L. ke, ſhould draw down a Flight 
of wandering Bees, and the ſound of one ſin- 
gle Pipe charm Hundred Ey'd Argus aſleep. 
There are ſeveral notable Examples men- 
tioned in Ancient - Hiſtorians of famous Muſi- 
cians, ſuch as Orpheus, Tirpander, Timotheus, 
Arion, Ariſt onus, and Cunomus; between which 
Two laſt was à famous Tryal of Skill, and 
the Victory judged to Cunomugy by means of a 
Graſhopper leaping on his Harp and ſupplyi 
the defect of a broken String. Theſe, an 


others, by their Muſick, are ſaid to have 


moved the Pallions of Mens Minds at their 
pleaſure, appeaſed the Diſconſolate and De- 
ſperate, healed even the Sick, tempered the 
Amorous, and wrought moſt wonderful 
as may be ſeen in un, Pliny, and Plutarch; 
and there are thoſe, even at this Day, affirm 
that the ſouhd of Muſick, or Muſical Inſtru- 
ments, . is a ſovereign Remedy for the Sting or 
Venom of a Tarantula, (a little Creature like 
a kind of Spider ;) and that Muſical Harmony 
belps Madneſs, and eaſes the moſt extream 
Pains in the Sciatica, or Hip-Gout , as well 
as that it allayeth the Fury of Anger, and is 
a lengthener of Life. 1 140 
The beſt Compoſers and Performers in this 
admirable Art, have been Ludovico de Vittoria, 


Chappel in Venice; Luca Marenzio, for Ma- 


drigals; Peter Philips, Organiſt at Bruſſels, 


an Exegliſt Man. Boſchetto, Claudio de Monte 
Jerd, Guionnani Ferrett, Stephang Felss,' Giulio 


Rngldi,\. Philips de Monte, Andrea Gabrieli, G- 


dran de Rore, Palavice no, Geminigno, Seignior 


Nicholgo, &c. of the Iralians. | Of 


after him Orlando de Laſſo, Horatio de Vecchi of 
Modena, Giovanni Croce, Maſter of St. Mark's 


| 
| 
| 


cep Al. 
Of the Engliſh, was Mr. Philips, before il 
vamed; Mr. Bird, who did qa] if not ex- M1 
cel any of — 4 and France (who are v 
ſparing in the Commendation of Strangers, in 
ard of the great Conceit they hold of them- 
ſelves) Doctor Doulund, Thomas Morley, Mr. 
Alphonſo, Mr. Wilbie, Mr. Kirbie, Mr. Wilkes, 
Michael Eaft, Mr. Bateſon, Mr. Dearing, &. 
Since we have had among others, Mr. Hen 
Purcell, (Inferior to none in the World hi 
Living) how mach ſoever the Italian may at- 
tribute to himſelf. bs TY 
Now Living, is Mr. Daniel Purcell, Doctor 
Blow, Mr. Finger, Mr. Kecles, Mr. Bunifter, 
Seignior Baptiſt. en 


King Henry VIII. of England, could not 
only Sing his Part ſure, but Compoſed a Ser- 
vice for the Church of Four, Five, and Sit 
Parts, as Erafmics witneſſeth. © .. 

The Duke of Venoſa, an Italian Prince, and 
the Landtgrave of Heſſe, both Living about 
Anno 1620, gave excellent Proofs of their 

Knowlege and Love to Muſick. N 
Leopold VI. late Emperor of Germany, who 
died in the Year, 1705. ne well bim 
ſelf, and delighted fo in Muſick, that n0 
Place abounded more with Muſicians than V+ 
ena, his chief City, in which, as ſome relate, 
were to the Number of Ten Thouſand. © _ 


The beſt Eecho in the World, is that of Wd 
as, refle&ing the Voice or Sound of an 

Inſtrument Fifteen Times; and that near Cr 

cus Caravalta at Rome, which is ſaid to Repeat 

a whole Veit of Virgizn t 

f de Manor-Howſe of. Wordprks i 


| | Above 


eden en the Naber il, is an Een 


8 
oF e 
4 


Of Aſuſicxæ. 
will Repeat to a Trumpet Twelve 2 Re- 
latione Ben. Titchbourne Ai. 


AUTHORS, 


Guido Aretint, Euctid, Prole | eee 
aus, Faber St apulenſis, Boerius, ohn Kepler; 
Salinas, 2 1 Vincentius Galiltus, in Ita- 
lan. See Playford's Introduction to Muſick, 
Symp/on's Compendium of Muſick. 
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"oe AR ITHME TICK. 


RITHMETICK is the Art of Num- 
bring, which Teaches us Rules for Caſt- 
ng Accompts, and Inſtructs us how to Adjuſt 
and Caſt up Sums of Money, adding Several 
by Addition into One, w 
ain takes a Divifi on ſeparates into 
Pats, and Multiplication doubles, trebles, Sc. 

This Art is accounted the Mother of Sci- 


9 in Number, averring with great 


GOD, bad not Numbers been In- 
A and that al Drvine Knowledge was 
manned: in Numbers: And Marcas,: Mugur, 
and Valentinus declared they were able to 
over an innumerable Company of Secrets 


ah. 
For the Edttertdzcnent Gt the mm stan 
Readers; 1 ſhall here infert (before I ſpeak of 


Ireatiſe of the Nine Figures, which conſtitute 
Numbers 


<< Subſtracion 


ces; and Pythagoras invented many ſtrange 
2 The World can not bave been 
cat 


ee agen ada, 


de Fundamental Rules of this Science)” a Brief 


I23 
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Of the Figure 
1. 


Of Aritbmetich. 
Numbers, and make up the Science of Arith- 
metick. 


The Figure 1 is the Root of all 10 
becauſe all Numbers, Great or Small, derive 


. themſelves from this Figure. The Divine 
Poet, D Bartas, in his Works, (from whence 


frs Epithets. 


r. Its Attributes. 


e take ſome of this. preſent Ditcourſe) calls 
it, The Nurſery of Al; becauſe from 1 Man 
infinite others are proceeded, and of 1 Cres- 
ture infinite others in the Waters, Land, and 
Air. s alſo by the ſame Author called The 
Scope 0 2 Polymny, whereby is meant that the 
Tntention of all Learned and Studious Men, in 
their Conferences and Writings, aim at ſome 
one prefixed End. And further, No Number, 
becauſe a Number muſt be compoſed of more 


than one Unity, as alſo for that the Unity, i 


more than a Number, becauſe. it giveth it a 
Being, and potentially . all 
Numbers, and in Fin effe is in all. 

This is added in Praile of Unity, That 
GOD-is7;; the Church u, altho compo ſed of 
divers; there is 1 Creator, 1 World, 1 ln Nan 
(for 855 his Rib was Woman framed) 1 Tongue 
before the Confuſion of Babel, i Law, 1 Go 
_ 1 2 1 Baptiſm; 1 Table of our Lord, 

ity, 1 Paradice, and 1'Eternal 
Life [There might be other Significations of 
this Number t ched upon, yet let no One 
think we gather any thing that favoureth Gev 
manch, (an Art that by certain Points _ 
either by Chance or Force on the Eart 

es thereout certain Figures. or- Numbers 


likened to thoſe in the Heavens, making 2 
_—_ Divination) or thoſe Men, or their 


peculatidns;© that eee to. build Rules „ 
5 and Eftabliſhment' 1 Subverſion of 


ge — on Numbers 3 and * — 
Ou 


Of Aritbmetick. 
Foundation can any Man find in the Impo- 
ſtures of Arithmeticians or Magicians, c. 
who abuſing the Paſſages of Holy Scripture, 
(making mention of divers Numbers) have 


thought to have found therein a Practice of 


Divination, or ſome Power to Invocate Spi- 
rits, and Exerciſe unlawful Matters, as ſom 


have Taught in their Printed Works. 


The Figure 2 is called by Da Bartas, One's 
Heir Apparent. The Pythagoreans called the 


Number 2 I/is and Diana. It is the Father of 


even Numbers; but this 2 is the ruin of Uni- 
ty, for to divide a Thing is to deſtroy it. 
Zaratas (who was Maſter to Pythagoras) called 
2 the Mother of Numbers, and 1 the Father; 
whereof Plutarch yieldeth ſome Reaſon for in 
his Treatiſe of the Creation of the Soul. Lide 
om in the Eighth Book of his Metaphy- 
icks. | 1 7. 
The Figure 3 ſome have ſuppoſed was the 
firſt of — fox as touching 2, the Py- 
A call it not a Number, but a Contu- 
lon of Unities; which, to ſpeak properly, are 
not Numbers, but Sources and Roots of them. 
Plutarch deſcribes the Praiſes of this Number 3 
in his Treatiſe of Ie and O/yris, and in other 
Places, of which the Prince of Poets hath 


985 


Numero Deus impare gaudet. 


Underſtanding not all odd Numbers, as 5, 7, 
&c. but 3 properly, which is the firſt of Odd 
Numbers, and the beginning of Solid Bodies, 
livers in their Superficies. The Triangle hath 
been named Minerva by the Pythagoriſts, who, 
in their Purifications and Waſhings, uſed the 


Number of 3, which Secret is touched by Vi. 
Idem 


il in the Sixth of his Æneide, 


Of | Arithmetick. 
Hem ter Socios pura ate unda. 
And in the Firſt of the Georgicks, 
Terque novas circum felix eat boſtia fruges. 
And Ovid in the Second of his Tefl, 
Er digitis tria thura tribus ſub. Rue ponit. 
1 in his Sirth, | 


2 Protinus orbutea poſtes ter inordine tengit. 
Fronde ter arbutea limina fronde notat. 


There are divers other Teſtimonies to this pur 
poſe which we omit, as alſo the Search of Ter- 
nnmary Number, curiouſly enough applied by 
. n Ane ſome Men to divers Myfteries in Religion. It 
ES repreſented the Trinity.z and ſome have ob- 
ſerved 1 Number the Order of Angels in 
the World, in Sciences, Vertues, and infinite 
God's Apparitions Other Things. We find Three ſorts of Apps 
3 manner of wN ritions to God's Servants ; the Firſt in Form 
of an Angel, or a Man; as appeareth in the 
Hiſtories of Abrabam, Zacob, Foſhua ; the Second 

after a fpecial manner, as unto Moſes, whi 
the Underſtanding of Man is not able to com- 
prehend; the Third in Dreams, witneſs 7aco, 
oſeph, and Daniel; or Viſions, which have been 

_:. - eſentations of Things to come, which te 
3 | Prophets ſaw and underſtood. There are Thre W Thi 
A Conſiderations in Man's Body, Matter, St» N Create 
ture, and Reſurrection. f N The 
Hugo, Miſcellan. 2. codic. I. 3. p. 17. faith, The 
There is Above Us a Creating Trinity, Father, The 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt; Tu Us 4 Created Tia The 
ot | nar 


Of Arithmetich. 
Underſtanding, Will, and Memory; About Us 
+ Dangerous Trinny, Tizilation, Delectation, 
and Conſent; Under Us an Unbappy Trinity, 

( into which we fall by Sin) Ignorance, Weakneſs, 
{ Impurity. Reaſon falleth into Triple lene 
— ood and Evil, True and Falſe, Sute- 
able an Diſproportionable ; Memory into three 
> of Thoughts, Aﬀetionare, Burdenſc ome, and 
Vain, or Idle, &c.] 
The Figure 4 is called * Cubes Baſe; a 
Cube or Square having a Baſe or Foot of 4 
* . and the Cube among Solid Bodies 1 a 


Firmi  Continuance, and Virtue. See Peter 
Bongus 8 Obſervations of Numbers, which he 
tituleth, Myſtice Numerorum Significationis 
ber, who — almoſt — untouched 
oncerning Numbers, and above diſputeth 
at large upon the 4. 

The 4 in his Parts accompliſheth 10, being 
conſidered two _ and one half; alſo in 


LY 


Number of t * of GOD, the Hebrews 7 
ang hi 4 Kabi the Name of GOD, and 
of m I pronouncing „in- 
ſtead of Fehovah, a * 1s commonly called of 
the Theo/ogians, Nomen 5 that is, 
Name of 4 Letters; whereupon Ræuclin hath 
amply diſcourſed in his Cabala, and in his 


Bren GOD a Name of 4 Letters, 


The Chaldeans, Es GIT ARE, that 3 is, * 
Creator of the World. 
The Afrians, ADAD. 
The Egyptians, AM UN. * 0 
The Perſians, SY RE. p, Nha 
ane Ancient, Romans AJU8. 


= = = ©] .—” TT EB fl. © © + O02» ww ri. > % 4 


h 
| 7 
1 
7 


Excellent and Perfect, repreſenting the - 


Books De Verhbo Mirifico. Other Nations have 


(The Numberef 


this ſort 1, 4, makes Ten. It is the the Name of 
G OD, in almoſt 


all Languages. 


1 fla — LD | 


The Pertuet; — Fortitude 5 
Sanguine, Cholerick, Phleg | 
The Humour 4 matick, Melancholly. : 
The Winds; Faſt, Weſt, North, South. | 
Parts of * Aſia, Africa, Ame 57 
World rica, 8 2 
gener Parts Gan- N Orthography, - Etymology Hl 
:; Syntax, Proſody. | 
f Parts of Hiſto- Commentaries, Annals, Dir 8 
y; T qries, Chronologies. * 
Rules in Arith-F Addition, Subſtraction Mu-W s 
mettck , tiplication, 1 2 
n I 1 cn © 
Cymiſtry ; — 8 Lapidary, Veg - 


ä | "RP b 
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The Greeks, Tros. 


The Mabometans ALL A. | <6 


The Gothe, THOR. Their great God they 


call OpE N and Ex OE. 


cient Prieſts of Macedona called GOD, BE DI 
The Etrurians Name him Es AR. 
The Sclavornians, BEod. | 

The Spantardsy D1os. ASP 'S p. 

The Italians, ID 10. YA 

The A/marins, GoTT: | 

The French, Dr Ev. 

The Latins, DE us. 0 ä 
But our Author leaves the Obſervations upon 
the Names A DON, A DAI, ]Eno, IEõ v, & 
for it hath pleaſed the Spirit of G0 D to ſettl 
us on the Subſtance of Things, and not on the 
nay of Letters. This 4 is the Number 


o 8 | 
The Elements, Earth, Water, Air, and Fire. 


The Seaſons ; Spring, — Autumn, 


1 
P 
Clemens Alexandrinus ſaith, that the An I 
Fl 


for the — — 


table, Animal. 


2. 88 


24 | - Mogich; 
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1 1 Geotick, 


Rati hiſtical, Dog 
Phyſit; — 1 — Of ; 
Lick; — — 


ile: Enharmoniack, Chromatj 
Muſick, — — 3 Diatonick, Mixes, 
Statuary , Plaſtick, Caſting, 


P aintinę 1 — ving. 
Arne; 3 Fiery, HY Watry, Appear- 
11 2 olatiles, — Terre- 


a b, an Under- 
Pantry — — J ſhrub, — | 
Me” bus 8 — Chiromancy , 


7 5 Moſes, David, Solomon, and A 
S Hebrew ; Eſay the Son of Amos. — 
* | Plato, Herodotus and ny Languages, 
V benes. 

8 1 Ceſar, Saluſt and Vir- 
1 Petrarch, A ic 0, 

* u 2 T4 debag , 4 

w 1 F en-roes, El, vicen, 

7 Arabick; 15 — 1a Ibnufert _ 25 8 | 
Pentber, Lut eucer | i 

6 — } Butric. Boſ Gabe h 

2 Guevarra, can, Grana 

: Saniſh; and Garcelace. 75 
Clement Marrot, 7ac 

2 French; mot, Ronſard and P 2 8 

8 Sir Moe Sir Nich. Bacon, 


wen it | WIERD Sidney, and | Sandys- 
g K There 
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There are Four Sorts of Medicinable Earths, 
. whoſe Properties are mentioned by Phy, Ch, 
16, 17. Lib. 35. And Diaſcorides in his Fifth 

„ 127, 128, 129, Ch. and others. 
Four chicf age. There were Four Ages chiefly famous, 1, 
From Adam till Noah, containing 1656 Years. 
2. From Noah till Abrahgm, containing 292 
Years, 3. From Abraham till David, contain- 
ing 492 Years. 4. From David until the Sur- 
prizal of Feruſalem under Zedechias, contain- 


a 

b 

p 

E 

475 Years. | 

Obſervations of hers are Four Things Inſatiable, Proverbs 5 
tl 

W 


me 4 from f. 30, 15. Four Hidden; Verſe 18. Four Trouble- 
ſome, Ver. 21. Four full of Wiſdom, Ver. 24. 
Four Things to be feared, Eccleſiaſticus 26. 5. 
And there are Four Chapters in Ruth, Four in 
Fonab, Four in Malachi, being Books in the 
Old Teſtament, Four in Phi/zppians, Four in 
2 ans, and Four in 2 Timotheus in the New 
ent. 2 C 
There are Four different Sort of Dreams; the 
Natural, Deviliſh, Extraordinary and Divine. 
There are Four Reaſons why the Devil af 
ſumed to tempt Eve, which may be read gn the 
Summary upon D# Bartas. As alſo, 
Four La why the Earth ſhould be Peopled 
with Inhabitants of divers Conditions. 

here are Four Rivers of Hell of which Poets 
make chief mention, uis. Styx, Acheron, Phi 
_ and Co:ytes; to which is alſo added 
The Pythagoreans, as Macrobius recited, bear 
8 great Reverence to the Four, they ſwore 

| .. It dan i © 
The Figure 5. called Hermephrodire, becauſe 

Of the , 

ore een compoled/of 2 che Female, and 3 the firſt o 
all Numbers. Plutarch in his Treatiſe of the 
Cellation of Oracles, and of the Inſcription 4 


N 


) 
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Ei, telleth Wonders of the Excellency of the 5. 
This is alſo called a Circular Number, as like- 
wiſe the Number or Figure 6, becauſe the Cir- 
ele turns to the Point from whence it begins; 
ſo this Number multiplied by it ſelf doth end 
always in 5, as 5 times 5 makes 25, that again 
by 5 makes 125, Cc. It is the Number of the 
The Figur St. Augaſtine in his Fourth 
e Figure 6. St. Augaſtine in his Fourth or we =: 
Book of he Trinity, and in the Fourth Book 7 
upon the Text of Geneſis. Likewiſe Hugo of 
St. Victor, in his Book of the Sacraments, hold 
this. Number of 6. to be perfect, by reaſon 
whereof God was pleaſed to Create all his 
Works in 6 Days, to ſhew that nothing was 
created ſuperfluous , neither was any Thing 
defective. This Number is properly then Sur- 
named Analogique, that is proportioned, and be Fpichet, 
having relation to it ſelf, 3 is the half of 65, 2 
the 3d Part; 1 the 6th Part; likewiſe 1, 2 and | 
3 make 6. This Number multiplied by it ſelf, $.. ne, toe: 
ends always in 6, as 6 times 6 makes 36, and prettion of the. 
that by 6 makes 216, Sc. It is wonderful to Netti 
conceive there is ſo few, and how rare theſe den and ome =» 
pon Numbers are, ſo of perfect Men, for ©. the Number 
irt 1 and 1000, ooo 000, 000 Numbers, a Werdsin the 
there is but 10, that is 6, 28, 486, 81 28, 120816, and Cowen. 
20961 28, 33550336, 5368545 28, 8589869056, 5 He's Ginn, 
and 137438691328, with this admirable Pro 
perty \, that alternately they end all in 6 
and 8, and the Twentieth perfe& Number 1s 
ISTIT57 2745155 3768931328. | oh 
The bi ure 7. called Oiricul, that is to ſay Of d fine 
Judging, becauſe that on the 7th Day Phyſi- 
ans give their Cenſures of Life or Death in 
adies. Sometimes becauſe of the Reſiſtance 
of Nature they double the Number, and ex- 
pect the 14th Day, which is (as Hypocrates 
8 3 ſaith 


Cin ctericol Year, 

- 7 "ſent a 

Letter to his * 
Cajus to 


of this Lear. 
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ſaith in his Aphorifms) the Term of Infiemifies 
of ſuch as are ſimply ſharp. If the Sick paſ 
this Day it is ordinarily obſerved it extendeth 
to 21, that is 3 times 7. See Galen in his Book 
De Drebus Criticis, Cnſorinms in his Works De die 
Natali, and that which the Phyſicians ſay oſ 
Septenary and Climacterical Tears; ſuch is 
the 49 compoſed of 7 times 7, and the 63 com- 
poſed of 9 times 7. - This Number is alſo nam- 
ed Male and Female, becauſe a Compoſt of 
even and odd Numbers. And it encloſeth the 
3 and 4, and conſequently 1s a Number wholly 
perfect. See Scaliger in lus 365 Exerciſe againſt 
Cardan. It is the Number of the | Planets; 
and of the Sabbath, for our Lord reſted on the 
7th and Sanctiſied it. Rome is built on 7 Hills, 
The 7 Wonders of Daupbine; ſee Gorden: 
Geog. 200. The 7 Obſervables of | Avignon, 


See. Morden 201- 


There are 7 times 7 remarkable Things at 


Roſtock in Germany, viz. 7 Great Doors to 


St. Mary's Church; y large Streets leading 10 
u the Market-Place; 7 Gates of the City towards 


the Land; 7 Bridges ober Warna; 7 Towers 


on the Town Hall; and J great Bells therein; 


7 great Linden Trees in the Common Garden. 
Seven is obſervable at Bruſſels, for that there 


| 1 7 Publick Fountains,” J chief Streets, 7 ſtately 


Houſes, 7 Churches, 7 Noble Families, 7 L- 


cenſed Miduives, ) Gates leading to different 


Exerciſes. See Morden's Geog. 182. 
The Figure 8 is compoſed of TWO Fours or 


Cubes, by-reaſon whereof it is Sirnamed Doubli- 


- ſquare. Some have ſubtilized upon the Nun: 
bers of the Letters of the Greek Name Jeſons 


of our Savonr, which being applied together 


make $88, that is to ſay, 8 Unites, SPS 


2 A 


2 FS Z A Sg. 4 = 


See. e 


= Sha, 
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and 8 Hundreds, applying alſo thereto cer- 70 
tain Predictions of S:bylla Cumea. 

{We read of a Calipb of Babylon who left at 
his Death 8 Sons, 8 Daughters, 8 Millions of 
Gold, 8000 Slaves, and 8 Kingdoms added to bis 
Dominions. | | | | 

The Figure 9 Sirnamed Sagred, in favour of of the Figue | 
the 9 Muſes. This Number in Muſical Pro- = 
portions is Diſſonant, amongſt the Aftrologi- 
ans it is Siniſter. In Heſiodus Theogene, and 
in Virgil, ſpeaking of the 9 Creeks of Sryx the 
Infernal River, they repreſent the Diſcords of 
Men's Complexions according as ſome inter- 

ret. See the Hieroglyphicks of F. Pierius in 

is 37th Beok. This carries with it an excel- 1 
lent Property; for take what Number you . 
will either in Groſs or in Part, the Nine's of 
the whole, or in its Parts rejected and taken 
ſimply, will be the ſame, as 27 it makes 3 times 
9; ſo whether the Nines be rejected of 27, or 
of the Sum of 2 and 7, it's all ane. So if the 
Nines were taken away of 240, it is all one if 
the Nines were taken away of 2, 4 and a, for 
there would remain 6 in either, and ſo of ò- 
thers. This Figure holdeth all under it; for 
all Articles and Compounds, tho never ſo great, 
are made of 9 Figures. The Angels in Hea- « 
ven are of 9 Holy Orders, as Seraphins, whoſe s orders of an« 
Prince is Mettaron : Cherubims ruled by Orpha- „ 8 , 
met > Thraine, whoſe Lord is Zaphkiel. Do. ficks. 
minations under the ſubjection of Zadkiel : Po- | 
teſtares, whoſe Prince is Camael. Verrutes ſub- 
ect to Principates, whoſe Ruler is 
Hamiel : | ſe Lord is Michael, 
and Angels with their Prince Gabriel. There 
are 9 ſundry Spheres moveable, which you may | 
ke n'ASTRONOMY. There are 9 Exte- „Se 
ror and Interior Senſes, as Memory, Thought, 
MF, K3 lmagina- 
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| Imagination, Perſeverance, Hearing, Feeling, 
9 Benitudes. Seeing, Smelling and: Taſting. The Beauti- 
dann de the tudes are to the number of 9. It pleaſed God 
| Sth Hor. in his Humanity to yield up his Holy Spirit 
the ↄth Hour of the Day. Several other ob- 
ſervable Things might be here inſerted to the 
Plars lived 9 times Praiſe of this Number, as Plato, that great 
re Philoſopher, lived 9 times 9 Years, &c. All 
| the Rules and Grounds in the Science of He- 
raldry (according to Gerard Leigh, who much 
endeayours thereto) are to the Number of 9; 

A but this Guillim doth diſcommend in him. 
Of the Number The Number 10 ought not to be forgot, 
2 8 tho* compoſed of but the firſt Figure and a o, 
which Figure of 1 is before treated of, yet 
here with a o, joined thereto comes under o- 
ther Conſiderations: Of this Number Ovid in 

his Faſts ſpeaketh proper ly: 


Semper ad uſque decem numero creſcente venitur. 
Principium ſpaciis ſumitur inde nobis. 


It conjoineth the Virtue of all the - 
which he holdeth as it were bound in it ſelf, 
either Simply or by Multiplication. 2. As 
among the Geometricians a Line is the joining 
in one of divers Pricks or Points, ſo the 10 
maketh the Line of Numbers, neither can any 

One paſs farther, nor yet retire back: For a 

2 Man may add 1 to 9, 2 to 8, Cc. by Multi- 

pPulwKVicat ion, and redoubling of 10 we may ſet 

down. as great a Number as we pleaſe, greater 

than the Waves or Sands of the Sea; for as 

ſome affirm, beſides thoſe which are in and a- 

bout the Bounds of the that if there were 

* nothing elſe but Sand to fill this whole World, 

admitting each Grain of Sand ſo finall that 10 

- may make but One Grain of Poppy, — 
0 „ 


As F* ' + 1 
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needs not to expreſs them, but the Number 
30840979456, and 35 Cyphers at the end of 

it. Clavizs and Archimedes maketh the Num- 

ber ſomething more , becauſe they make a | 

ter Firmament than Tycho Brahe doth. And in — to 

y ſuppoſing that 10 Grains of Sand make but den of Things,” 
a Grain of Poppy, there is nothing but com- {x imp 
paring that little Bowl of a Grain of Poppy 

with a Bowl of an Inch, that with one of a 

Foot, and that to one of a Mile, and ſo to the 

Earth, c. whereby Man will find out how 

many are the Sands of Lydia, &c. notwith- 

ſtanding certain Philoſophers told Ge/or King 

of Sicily, That the Grains of Sand were innu- 

merable. But to return to the Number of 10, 

it is the 3 _ . — —— 4 
ments. It is the Number of the Sibylle, viz. „ 29 
Perſica, Lybica, Delphica, - Cumea, Samis, Helge. 

ſpontiaca, Tiburtina, Albunea, Erythrea, Cumana. 
It is the Number of the Perſecutions, raiſed by 
the Roman Emperors againſt the Chriſtians, vig. 
1. Under Nero. 2. Domitianus. 3. Trajan. 
4 Marcus Antoninis. 5. Severus. 6. Maxi- 
minis. 7. Decius. 8. Valerianus. 9. Aure- 
— — 2 And it is —.— = | 
mark, that the moſt famous City of Rome hat DE” 

been Conquered and taken by Foreign Nations _ 

to the ſame number of Times: 1. Under Brennus , d gef d 

the Brother of Belinws, King of Britain, the fice was firtt M- 
Gawls took it. 2. By Alaric King of the Gothr. Ton eng 

3. By Genſerick King of the Vandals, a People 3. mmm. 

which inhabited the Country now called Swede- J. Sens, e 
land. 4. By Totila King of the Gothe. 5. By 5. Pin. and = 

Odoarer King of the Heruli, who drove Ar- ns. | 
guſt as out of Italy, and twice in Thirteen Tears 
laid the Country deſolate. 6. By Theodoricys 
King of the Gothe, called by Zeno tlie Emperor 

to expell Odoarer. 7. By Gundebald King - 
| 4 the 


10 General Perſe- 


ö ; 
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the Burgundianc, who havi ving ranſacked all 
Italy returned Home leaving Gothe in Poſ- 
ſeſhon. 8. By the Moors — Saracens followers 
of Mahomet's Law. 9. By Henry IV. Emperor, 
of Germany. 10. By Charles Duke of Bourbon, 
Anno 1528. 


OE the Vander The Number 11 deſerves ſome Conſideration, 


ſince being Multiplied by 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, it 
„will end and begin with like Numbers. For 
'Example, 11 Multiplied by 2 makes 22, by 4 
makes 44, and 11 Multiplied by 8 makes 88. 


Myſterierin other The Numbers 220 and 284. being unequal, 


notwithſtanding the Parts of the one Number do 
always equalize the other Number: So the ali- 
quot Parts of 220 are 110, 54, 44, 22, 20, i 
10, 5, 4, 2, 1, which together make 284. I 

aliquot Parts of 284 are 142, 71, 4, 2, I, which 
together makes 220 ; this is very difficult to 
find in other Numbers, Likewiſe 5 5 Multiplied 
by 5 makes 25; 4 in 4 makes 15; and 3 in 3 
makes 9, but 9 and 16 8 25. Or i 
3, 4 5, be doubled, viz. 6, 8, 10, the Square of 
10 is equal to the Square of 8 and 6, viz. 10 
times 10 makes 100, and 8 times 8 makes 64, 
and 6 times 6 is 36, which 36 and 64 make 
* and ſo may this be Tripled, Quadrupl 


| The ances re- Having thus ſpoke of the Myſteries and Ele 


rod Numer. ments of Fi 


28 2 
* 1 * 


2 we will now proceed to give 
2 brief touch upon the Four "lh, ane; Rules 
of Arithmetick, which can never be ſo common 
as it 1s ary, and therefore tho we in- 
— in others to ſpeak of the more improv d 
Parts and Excellencies of the Science, yet here 
becauſe this is Ground and Foundation . moſt 
of the reſt, and highly uſeful to all the Trading 
Pr aten vetherrfwbopeiemanon 


»— 
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be thought an Undervaluement to the Nature 


of this Work to ſpeak of 


. The Fundamental Rules of Arithmetick. 


The Introduction to this Science is Nume- 
ration, which learns us the Place of each Fi- 
gure with the Value, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and o called a Cypher, which indeed ſignifies 


nothing without there be One or more Figures 


behind it, then it increaſes the Value, as 10 is 
Ten, 109 is One Hundred, 1000 One Thou- 
ſand, 10000 Ten Thouſand, c. which is eaſi- 
ly known, if we remember that any Figure in 
he Firſt Place ſignifies only its own ſingle Va- 
lue: In the Second Place, as many Ten's as its own 
ſimple Value: In the Third Place ſo many Hun- 
dreds; in the Fourth ſo many Thouſands; in the 
Fifth ſo many Ten Thouſands ; in theSixth ſo 
many Hundred Thouſands ; in the Seventh fo 
many Millions; in the Eighth ſo many Ten 
Millions; in the Ninth Place ſo many Hundred 
Millions, &c. 1 whereof let thoſe _ 
rant therein take thus, 146879626, which is 
One Hundred 3 illions, Eight Hun- 
wed Seventy Nine d, Six Hundred and 
Twenty Six. 


ADDITION is the Firſt Fundamental 
Rule of Aritbmetick, and teacheth ys how to 
aſt ſeveral Sums into One, as the following 
Examples may ſnew; 


A owes to me 125 : O0: O 
B owes me oo: 00: o 
C owes me 375 10: 00 


1000 10: 0 
MES 
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a $ 

I owe to A 95 : 10: 06 how 

I owe to B 700 : O00: oo to J 

I owe to C 212: og : 09 foun 

1008 : oo : 03 K 

Now to know how much 1s owing to me h/ 

the Firſt Fxample, we begin at the firſt Row, 
that hath any Eigures, which here is that un 

der the Mark for Shillings, where I find 10 T. 

Shillings and no more, therefore I ſet that down Mout o 

and come to the next Column, and ſay 5 and; om 

is 10, wherefore I ſet down a o, and carry i then 

in Memory to the next Row, and ſay 1 and i Noth 

is 8 and 2 is 10, wherefore ſetting down ano-W2o St 

ther Cypher, I carry 1 in Memory to the nen om 

Row, and ſay 1 and 3 is 4 and 5 is 9, and 1Mrema 

makes 10, which 10 I ſet down and find it Hv 1 

be juſt One Thouſand Pounds and Ten Shilling dat 

_ owing to me by A, B, and C. Now for the & kt do 

cond Example, I go to the Row of Pence and{Wind } 

find 9, and looking upwards ſee 6, 9 and 6 im 


1 Shilling and 3 Pence, wherefore ſet down l mu 
and carry 1 to the Place of Shillings, ſaying Three 
and 9 is 10, and 10 is 20, which being und ! 
One Pound I ſet down oo there, and carry 1 Wear 
Memory to the Row of Pounds, ſaying 1 anW We 
2 iͤ 3 and 5 is 8, which I ſet down, and their ad 
- 'go the next and ſay 1 and 9 is 10, wherefol 
as before I ſet down a Cypher and carry 11 
Mind to the next, ſaying 1 which I carry and 
is 3 and 7 is 10, which ſetting. down I find 
owe in the World One Thouſand and Eig! 
Pounds and Three Pence. Now to know bo 
much I owe in the World, more than m 
Debts to me are ſufficient to pay, is the Bu 
| Heſs ofthe Second Rule talled SUS 


Q, 
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SUBSTRACTION, which teacheth us 
how to take a leſs Sum Ont of a greater ſo as 
to know what remains; as for Example, I 
found before that 


I owe 1008 : oo : 03 and have 
Owing to me 1000 : 10: 00 


0007 : 10: 03 


To know what remains for me to make good 
out of my ready Money and Stock, ſay, Nothi 
from 3 and * —_— — 4 ſet _ 
then going to the next, I ſay 10 Shillings from 
Nottung I cannot have, but 10 Shillings from 
20 Shillings (which is 1 Pound I borrow in Mind 
from the 8 above in the Column of Pounds) there 
remains Io Shillings, which ſet down and then 
Hy 1 which I borrowed, and o is but 1 ſtill, 
that 1 out of 8 and there remains 7, which 1 
lt down; and then going to the next Row and 
ind Nothing from Nothing Twice, and then 1 


C5 — 7 of — — — L b— , 3 


» 


| muſt pay Seven Pounds Ten Shillings and 
Three Pence, with the One Thouſand Pounds 
ad Ten Shillings owing to me e're I can be 
dear with the World. 

We can prove our SubſtraZion by Addition, 
br adding the Remainder and lower Sum to- 


Iwo agree with the upper Sum. : 


df Arithmetick, and ſerves inftead of many 
Additions. It conſiſts of Three Parts, Multi- 
and, Multiplier, and Product; as when I 
ky, 6 times 8 is 48; 8 is the Multiplicand, 6 
Wb Multiplier, and 48 the Produd. The belt 
8 er 


cher, if it be done right, we ſhall find thoſe 


MULTIPLICATION is ho Third Rule 
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from 1 and there remains Nothing, ſo that I find 
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Order that can be taken for making a \ Progreſ 
in this Rule, is to have in perfect ag inks the 


Wong 
T&D LE: 

12 3456 745 
e 2|14|16] 8 
5 1 15 18 ny Js 27 
£4 8 | 1 116] 201 24 28 | 32 36 
34% 15 2 25 30 3 40 | 45 
£ Tas (2p; 24 | 30 36 [42 | 48 54 
| +-4:444 2x | 28 35 [42] 49 49 | 56 | 63 
8 | 16 4 22 40 | 48 3664 72 
9 8 2 35% 4 7261 


If we are at 2 loſs in our Number, *tis often 


of great eaſe to the Memory 


to Invert it, 2 


of 10 times J, to ſay 4 times 10, that's 40; 


6 times 8, 1s 8 times 6, that is 48, Cc. 


For an Exanpl of Multiplication, take this 


It is dem how many Shillings 


there ar 


in 6 Gor Pounds, multiply the 6 given Numbe 


e w 
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f Pounds b the Number of Shillings in 
— 
| 97 : 


20 


139560 


The firſt of the 20 being a Cypher ſet down o 


underneath the firſt Figure, then proceed to 
the next Figure, and ſay, 2 times 8 is 16; 
ſet down 6 under the ſecond Figure and carry 
1; then 2 times 7 is 14, and 1 that J carried 
makes 15, ſet down 5 and carry 1; then 2 
times 9 is 18, and 1 I carried makes 19, ſet 
down 9 and carry 1; laſtly, 2 times 6 is 12 
and x I carried is 13, whach ſet down, and 


we find that 6978 J. multiphed by 20, makes 


139560 Shilling We may prove the Mul- 
plication by the following Rule of 


DIVISION, which Teaches us to find 
bow many times a leſſer Number is contain- 
ed in a greater, when the leſſer bath been 
taken out of it, as often as it can. | 

There are Four Parts or Numbers to be ob- 
ſerved, 1. The Dividend. 2. The Diviſor; 
this muſt always be leſſer than the Dividend. 
3. The Quotient, or Sum produced. 4. If 
my thing happen to be left after ſuch Diviſion 
made, which muſt always be leſs than the Di- 
viſor, the ſame is called the Remainder, | 


| For EXAMPLE. _ 

O Work 181 421897 

. To divide 8621 by 34, firſt ſay, how many - 
umes 3 in 8? the Anſwer will be 2 times, 
wich place in the Quorient; ſaying, 3 times 


ſet 


4 8:from 16, and there remains 8, which 
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2 ſet down over the 6, as you ſe underneath, 


Diviſor. Dividend. Quotient. 
24 8621 (253 
34 


1 (1 
18 (9 
| | 86 zx (253 
, F444 
| Fs FF 


and carry 1, and ſay, 2 times 3 is 6, and 11 
carried is 7, from 8 and there remains 1, 
which ſet down over the 8, ſtriking a ſmall 
ſtroke thro the Figures that are worked; but 
then ſtill remains 1821 in the Dividend, there. 
fore I muſt now ſet down my Diviſor for- 
wards, which is done thus, . 


(4 ./. 
0 
S (2535 
N 
n 


. Here I-enquite how often I can have 3 in 18, 
the Anſwer will be 6 times; but then I can- 
not have 6 times 4 out-of 2, therefore I take 
but 5 times; and having ſet 5 in the Place 
for the Quntient, I ſay, 5 times 4 is 20, from 
22, and there remains 2, and I carry 2, an 
5 time 3 is 15, and 2 J carried is 17, from 18 

and there remains 1; here I enquire how often 
J can have 3 in 12, the Anſwer will be 4 
times; but then I cannot have 4 times 3 out 

11, therefore I take but 3 times, ſetting the 

Quotient down as before, I ſay, 3 times 41 


| 
0 


2 
— 


F 5B © Pugs 8 wm TY 
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12, from 21, and there remains 9, and 3 times 
3 18-9, and 2 I carried is 11, from 12, and 
there remains 1; and becauſe 19 left is leſs 
than my Diviſor 34, I can divide no further, 


but make a Crochet before the two Figures, 


to denote it a Remainder. If your Sums be 
long, take care to write your Figures even in 
thar Places, over and under each other, elſe 
all will be brought into Confuſion. It is ſaid 
before, Multiplication may be proved by Divi- 
fron, as thus, Divide the Product by the Mul- 
tiplier,, and if the Work be right, the Quotient 
will be equal to the Multiplicand; or divide 
the Product by the Multiplicand, and Quotient 
ſhall be equal to the Multiplier; either way 
will do: So Multiplication is the ſureſt Proof 
of Diviſion, for if you multiply the Quotient 


by the ; Droiſor, and add the Remainder, if 


any be left in the Diuiſſon, if the whole Pro- 
dui were the ſame with your Diidend, then 
your Work is right, otherwiſe there is ſome 
Miftake. Theſe two Rules are ſo plain, they 
need no Examples. 


THE RULE OF THREE, fo called, 
for that there is Three Numbers given, by 
which a Fourth is found in Proportion there- 
unto; and this 1s done by 3 6g the Se- 
cond and Third Numbers together, and divi- 
ding the Product by the Firſt, and the Quotient 
of the faid Diviſion is the Anſwer to the Que- 


ſtion. 


ExXAMPLE. 


11 1 pound of Sugar coſt 6 Pence, what ſhall 


12 Pounds coſt ? © 20 
Anſwer. 672 Pence, or 56 Shillings. - Iz 
1100 | ere 


f Arxritbmetick. 
Here the Firft Number being an Unit, which 

neither Multiplies nor Divides, it ſaves the La. 
bour of Diviſion, and the Anſwer is 672 
Pence, (for the Anſwer will be of the fam: 

Name with the Second Number) which divided 
by 12, to bring them into Shillings, gives in 
the Quotient 56 Shillings, which is the Price of 
112 Pound-Weight of Sugar. 

Note, That in this Rule, the Firſt and Third 
Numbers muſt be both of one Denomination 
and the Second muſt be brought into the loweſt 
Value expreſſed therein. 

This is ſufficient to keep the more common 
Parts of this Science in Memory ; thoſe who 

have arrived to greater Excellence, being ſup 
poſed to be perfect Maſters, need not more 
thereof: 1 

Some Rrenge Pre- Many ftrange Propoſitions this Art doth 


1 Þ> Wy B %5 &o ky by = a my 


E 


bers 
London 
the third Week, 8 the fourth Week, 16 the 
fth Week, 32 the ſixth Week, 64 the ſeventi 
Week, 128 the eighth Week, Ec. ſtill doub- 
ling it for one whole Year, it would amount 
to the Sum of Eighteen: Thouſand, Eight Hun- 
- dred and Thirty Millions of Pounds Sterling, 
at allowing a Thouſand Pins for a Penny; d 
which vaſt Quantity of Pins, if a Hundred 
Thouſand were allowed to. a Quarter, the 
whole would contain Ninety Eight „ 
Four Hundred Thouſand Tuns, able to loa 
Forty Five Thouſand, Nine Hundred and 
Thirty Ships, of One Thouſand Tuns apicce 
Alſo the Great Turk, with all his Revenue, 
could not he able to maintain only for ole 


Year's Time, all the Pigs that a _ Bells 


8 SSS FeS gr 


„ 
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pigg, with her Race, for, or unto Twelve The Grea Twk's 
Years Time; for ſuppoſing the Sow. brings m bey gr ane 
forth two Males and four Females, and each Year, the whole 
Female bring forth as many every Lear, the 3 r go, gr 
Increaſe, at the end of Twelve Years, would Twelve Yes, 
be found above Three and Thirty Millions of 
Pigs; for which, allowing each Pig's Maintain- 
ance to coſt a Crown only, to be kept for one 

Tear, it would exceed the Txr&s Revenue. | 

Alſo a Hundred Sheep, each, and its Offspring, Increaſe of Seeg 

producing one. every Year, for ſixteen Years, 

would be found to multiply to above Six Mil- 

lions, Five Hundred and Fifty Three Thou- * 

ſand Sheep. Alſo, ſuppoſe one Grain of Corn increaſe of Corn 

ſown in the Ground brings forth fifty, (as it 

does often more) which fifty Grains ſown the 

next Year, and ſtill the Increaſe every Year, 

in Twelve Years Time, there would be found 

244140625000000000800 which were able to 

lad almoſt all the Creatures in the World. 2 

$ in Ringing of Bells, there may be theſe Cunges on Bells 

Numbers of Changes, which is found out by 32 

multiplying every Number from the Unit ſuc- 

— in each other Produc unto the Term 


<< Tf Fr? wwe 


> = T” 5 & > © = T 


On 1 Bell, 1 Change. Example of Change on 
2 Six Bells. 

6 123 

24 132 

120 213 

720 3 

5040 312 

40320 ö 321 


[Egelric, Succeſſor to Turketule, Abbot of 
Crop/and, about Anno 976. is Recorded to be 
the firſt who perfected a Harmonious Ring of 
Bells in England, winch were at Croyland Ab- 


Aa TE 225 
088 N wo 


— 
2 
— 
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by ; for whereas his Predeceſſor Twurketule had 
cauſed a Bell of a prodigious largeneſs to be 
made, which he named Gathlac, this Egelric 

added thereto two great ones, called Barthol- 
mew and Bertelin; and two mean ones, called 
Turketule and Tolwin, likewiſe two little ones, 
called Pega and Bega; all which being framed 
of a proportionable Meaſure, made together a 
moſt delightful Harmony, not to be equalled 
in the whole Kingdom, faith Creffy, in his 

__ Church-Hiſtory of Britain, Lib. 39, Cup. 26.] 
Conſorts in voices. And as on Bells, ſo on Muſick, Ten Voices 

may have this Number of Conſorts, (each 

Man keeping his own Note, but only alter- 

mg his Place) vis. Three Millions Six Hun- M 

dred Twenty Eight Thouſand and Eight Hun- 

Seinged tnſtru- dred ſeveral Notes. The like of Stringed 
ments. Inſtruments; and the Gamut may be varied 
to the Number of 11240010759270399680000 

From Twenty Notes. From this Mutability of Tranſimuta- 

bey of Langue tion, it is no Marvel, that by Twenty Four 

bes Letters there is made ſuch variety of Langua- 
ges, and infinite Numbers of Words in each 
Language, ſeeing the diverſity of Syllables 
produceth that effect, and the interchanging 

of Letters amongſt the Vowels, and themſelves, 
maketh theſe Syllables; which Alphabet of 
Twenty Four Letters may be varied Six Hun- 

dred Twenty Thouſand Four Hundred Forty 

Eight Millions of Millions, Five Hundred 
Ninety Three Thouſand Four Hundred Thirty 

+ Eight Millions of Millions, and more. Now 
if a Man could read One Hundred Thouſand 
Words in an Hour, (a Taſk too great for any 

| Man) and there were Four Thouſand Six Hun- 
dred and Fifty Thouſand Millions of Men, 
they could not ſpeak theſe Words according 

to che hourly Proportion aboveſaid, in Three 


145 
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ſcore and Ten Thouſand Years If a Man Tweny Miles a 
ſhould! go Twenty Miles every day, it would , 524d take | 
be Three Years wanting a Fortnight, before he round the Earth. 
could go once about the Earth; and if a Bird { 
ſhould fly round about it ia two Days, the 

Motion would be Four Hundred and Fifty 

Miles an Hour. Admit it be ſuppoſed a Man Twenty Miles a 
could go Twenty Miles daily 1n aſcending x br wo, 
towards the Heavens, he would be above Fit- Fifteen Years to 
teen Years before he ſhould arrive at the Orb Moon- 
of the Moon. Alſo if a Mill-ſtone ſhould de-  Milfione to 
ſcend from the Place of the Sun a Thouſand Mies an Hour, 
Miles an Hour, which is above Fifteen Miles Jg gat Tu- 
in a Minute, (far beyond the Proportion of Dis before it 
Motion, as faith my Author) it would be gan mega. 
above One Hundred Sixty and Three Days be- | 
fore it would fall down to the Earth. And Toprove the Ca- 
the Sun in his proper Sphere (according EE 
to the Prolomean Syſtem) muſt move mare 

than Seven Thouſand Five Hundred and Se- 

venty Males in one Minute of Time, which is 

more ſwift than any Bullet, Arrow, or Thun- 

derbolt can move. Every idle Penny a Perſon every ſingle Pen- 
— would purchaſe more than a Yard 1 
quare of good Land for ever; which may be g Laud for 
thus demonſtrated, 16 Foot and an half is 

dne Rod, and 40 ſuch Rods, that is, 660 Ft 

n length, and 4 fuch Rods, that is, 66 Fobt 
n breadth; makes one Abre of It fol- 
bus, thut multiplying 669 by 66, that 
Are contains 43560 ſquare Feet. Now: 
Lands that are as good as moſt in <Exg/und, 
e Let at 20 Shüillings an Acre per Ann. and 
to be fold for 20 Tears Purchaſe, vis. 20 
Pounds, or 4800 Pence. If we but divide 
44560 (the Number of ſquaàre Feet in an Acre) 


=> * 


by 488, the Quotient is 9 and 360 remain- 
bick makes it plain, that every ſingle 
„ penny, 


= 485 FP 90 BY <2 Rx er 


ug; w 
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= purchaſes 9 ſ Feet, that is 3 Foot 
vx and 3 long (and ſomewhat more) ef 
Land. Now it follows, that 2 Shillings pur- 
chaſes a Piece of Ground of 216 ſquare Feet, 
18 Foot long and 12 broad, which I is enough 
to Build a pretty little Houſe upon with a 
finall Garden. To prove that no Perfon who 
hath any Fruſt or Dealings with the World, 
ought to be war in this Science, which 
contains RO ſteries in Numbers. Sup- 
pofing that a Perſon hath 20 Shillings given 
him on Condition to Pay to A. one Third Part 
of 20 Shillings, to B. one Fourth Part of 20 
* Shillings, to C. one Fifth Part, and to D. one 


| ; Sixth Part. f 
The Third, he Now A- demands for his Share one? , F 
Se Pan = :-: Third Pant, ws. .- 1 
n B. demands for his Share one 7, 1 
„ Fourth Part, viz. ; 
EE” C. demands for his Share = 751 
5 | Fifth Part, vis, "I 13h 
> D. demands for his one , 
Sixth Part, viz. 3 ? F 
0189+ 0 


Here each is Caniefied be hath his full Propor- 
tion, yet the Pay-Maſter thereby gets 1 Shil 
ling to himſelf, for he paid — 19 Shillings, 
therefore they ſhould have ſomething mor: 
each of them ; how much, the Scans ping 


bra will ſatisfy. For, 


Algebra, what. | ALGEBRA, or the Analytical Doctrine, 
is the Art of finding an unknown Magnitude 
n it as if it rn and knie 


Of Arithmetich. 
the Equality between it and the given Magni- 


tudes. It implieth then a diſſolving of what 


is ſuppoſed to be compounded, which is meant 
by the Greek word avaduor:, or Reſolution 
an which account the Name may be given to 
the common Operations of Arithmetick; for 
Driſion is a Reſolution of what is ſuppoſed 
to be made. up by Multiplication, &c. but 


ſuch Reſolutions being eaſy, are not called 4 


zebra; for the Reſolution of Things, whereof 
the Compoſition is more antricate, is better 
underſtood by this Word. And this may ſuf 
fice at preſent; but if any deſire to Read 
mare of this Science of Arubneticꝶ, let him 
have Recourſe to theſe | 


AUTHORS, 


Wingate's Arithmetick, Claircomb's Arithme- 
tick, French; Dela Port's Arithmetick, French; 
Hodder's Arithmetick, Leybourn's Arithmetick, 
Mezlis's Arithmetick, Forcadell's Arithmetick, 
Baker's Arithmetick, Chamber/ain's Merchants 
Accomptant, Cocker's Decimal Arithinetick, 
Fell's Introduction to Algebra, Peter Bongss's 
Myſtice Numerorum Signiſicationis Liber, Hylle's 
Arithmetick, John Ward's Guide to the Ma- 
thematicks, Lyda/'s Arithmetick, Kerſey's Al- 
zebra, Wallis's Algebra. 2 
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Gorey, how | "A FOMETRY hath properly the Name 


How Divided, 


from Meaſuring the Earth, being firſt 
found out in Egypr ; for when NI overfloy- 
ing, confounded the Limits of their Fields, 
ſome of the more ingenious Inhabitants (Ne- 
celſity compelling) found out the Rules of 
Geometry; by the Benefit whereof each Man 
after the fall of the Waters, had his own Por- 
tion of Ground allotted and laid out to him; 
ſo that from a few poor and weak Principles 
at the firſt, it grew to that height, that from 
Earth it reached to the Heavens, where it 
found out their Quantities, as alſo of the Ele- 
ments, and the whole World beſides. Out of 
Egypt, Thales brought it into Greece, where 
it received its chiefeſt Perfection. 
The Subject of Geometry, is the Length, 
Breadth, and Heighth of, all Things; in which 


Art are always uſed Demonſtrations, without 


which the Theorems. and, Propoſizions are In- 
comprehenſible. It is by ſome termed the 
60 Man Guide, who without it, doth no- 
thing commendable in the Eye of Judgment. 
It teacheth the Figures, Plains and Superficals, 
as the Line Triangles, Quadrants, Oblique, Hollow, 
ſomewhat long, called Parallelograms, Oval, Lo- 
zenge-like, the Cube, (a Quadrangular Square 
like a Dye) the Dedocbredon (or Figure of 
Twelve Angles) Cylinder, the Pyramid, the 
Round, &c. 5 

Geometry may be glivided into theſe Three 


Subordinary Parts. 
. Altimetry, which is the Art of Meaſuring 
Strait Lanes, 


P lamme iy, 


* 


ol 
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Planimetry, which is the Art of Meaſuring 
of Surfaces. See SURVEYING. 

Stereome ws which is the Art of Meaſuring | 
Solids or Bodjes. 

A Line is meaſured by a Line of known 
Magnitude. 

A Superficies, or Surface, by a Square of a 
known Magnitude. 

_ are meaſured by a Cube of a known 
Bu . 

The whole Art is entirely contained in the The 2 
Fifteen Books of Euclid's Elements, which bor they may be 
may be divided into Four Parts, viz. the Firſt divided. 
Part, contained in the Firſt Six Books, Treats 
of Planes; the Second, conſiſting of the Three 
following Books, ſearcheth into the Properties 
of Numbers; the Third Part, conſiſting of t 
Tenth Book only, Treats of Commenſurable | 
and Incommenſurable Lines ; and the Fourth 
Part, comprehending the remaining Five 
Books, Treats of Solids or Bodies. 

2 is an indiviſi ble Sign in Iiagni- A Point, wat. 
w e El | 

Mugnitude, i is either a Line, or ſomething Magairade, what, = | 
wade of a Line or Lines, j 

A Line is a Magnitude, conſiſting only of A Line what. 
Length, without either Breadth or Thickneſs, 
and is either conſidered ſimply of it ſelf (either | 
Right or ot or elſe (comparatively with A* 
another. 

A — „or Gl Ur, is that which 
is equally iſtant from the middle, which mid- 
Me 18 ied $—Ak Center; and the diſtance: be. 
tween that nter and the Cireuniference,. \ is 
called the Ramius. 
Parallel Lines are ſuch as are «qually a 


inall ae, tar erz Rage or Gwe, 4h 
A „ > 


Periphery, 
8 
«a * | 
" © Parallel - 


2 
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As Angle. An Angle is either Right or Oblique; the 
or 5 Right is that whoſe Legs or Sides are Perpendi- 


cular to one another, the Oblique is that whoſe 
Sides do incline to one another, upon one ſide 


more than another. And an Oblique Angle 


Blunt. 
Circle divided i. Every Circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 
+> ogy a 360 equal Parts, called Degrees, and every 
x Degree into 66 Minutes, and each Minute in- 
to 60 Seconds, &c. Some ſuppoſe every De- 
gree to be divided into 10 Parts, and every 
one of thoſe into 10 more, c. 
A Seni Circle is half the whole Circle, and 
contains 180 Degrees, 1 
A Right Line, inſcribed in a Circle, either 
paſleth thro' the Center, as the Diameter and 
Radias, or is drawn heſide the Center, as Chords 
and Sine g. | | 
A Quadrant is the Fourth Part of a Circle, 
big. 90 Degrees. 
A Heure is that which is every where Bound- 
ed, whether it be with one only Limit, as a 
. Circle, or with more, as a Triangle, Quadranglt, 
Pyramis, Cube, &c. . 
4 Figure terminated by Lines, is a Superf- 
cies; and that Figure which is bounded with 
ſeveral Superficies, is a Body or Solid. 
A A Triangle is that which is comprehended 
by three Right Lines. It is diſtinguiſhed from 
the Sides, or from the Ang/es. In reſpect of 
the S:des, a Triangle is, 1. The 5 leuron Tri- 
angle, which bath three equal Sides; 2. An 


oſceles, which hath two equal Sides; and, 
E A Scalenum, whoſe three Sides are all une- 
; 2 In reſpect of the Anugles, a; Triangle is 
e e Right (which/hath. one Right n 


A 


rich is either Acute ar Obtuſe. 


n : 


is either Acute, (i. e. Sharp) or Obtuſe, i. , 


nE. Rr 7 
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A Quadrang/e is a Plane comprehended by ce. 
Four right Lines, and is either a Parallelagram 
or a Trapezium. A Parallelogram is a Quadrangle Prdllogram: 
whoſe oppoſite Sides are Parallel or Equidi- | 4 
ſtant, and it is eit her Right · Angled or Oblique. $ 
H Trapezium differs from the Parallelogram, but Tape 
is a 2uadrangle, and may be either Right An- 
gled or Oblique. beetles 3 
A Right Angled Multang/ed Plane, is that Multngled Faces 
which is comprehended by more than Four 
Lines. 
A Multangled Right Lined Plane or Polygon, h 
seither Ordinate and Regular, or Inordinate 
and Irregular. ' | = 
Ordinate and Regular Polygons, are ſuch as Regularſolygans 
are contained by equal Sides and Angles, as a Fl 
Pentagon, Hexagon, Sc. | EL. 
Inordinate or Irregular Polygons, are ſuch ag egal Trog. 
xe contained by unequal Sides and Angles. a 
Note, 1. The Sides of all Plane Triangles 
and other Plane Figures are to be meaſured by 
the Scale or Line of equal Parts: 2. The Au- 
ples may be meaſured by the Lines of Sines, 
Tangents or-Secants, as well as by the Line of 
Chords. And now to proceed to the 


DocTRrINE, of Bopies. dean of Bo. 


A Salid or Body, is that which hath Length, 4 Sdid. 
breadth and Thicknrſs, whoſe Bounds and Li- 

mits are Superficies. A Solid is either Plane | 

or Gibbous. | | ö 
A Plane Solid, is that which is comprehended PlaneSolid, | 
af Plane Superficies, and is either a Pyramid, 

@ Pyramidate. 20 5 899 

A 5 5 is a ſolid Figure which is con- 
tinedby Planes, ſet upon one Plane or Baſe and 


A 


1 
4 : 
l 
| 

N 

1 

1 

| 

4 
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are equal like and Parallel, and all the other 


Kr 


Tin! 


A Pentabedron Priſm, is that which is com- 


 Trapezium. A Parallelopipedon is that who: 
'Trapezium is that ſolid whoſe oppoſite Planes 


4 angles. * C 


ous Gibbous Body is that® which is compre 


5 Of Geometry. 

A Pyramidate is a ſolid Figure compoſed of / 
Pyramids, and is either a Priſm or a mird Ma C 
Polybedron. : 


A Priſm is a Pyramidate or ſolid Figure, b { 
Planes, of which thoſe Two which are oppokite Cor 


Planes are Parallelograms. A Priſm is either 
a Pentahedron, Hexabedron, or a Polybedron. 


n of Five Sides, and the Baſe a Tri 
angle. 8 | 
An Hexabedron Priſm, is that which is com. 
prehended of Six Sides, and the Baſe a Nur 
drangle, and is either a Parallelopipedon or 1 


Sides or oppoſite Planes are Pgralle/ograms. A 


or Sides are neither Parallel nor Equal. 
A Polybedron, is that which is comprehend- 
ed of more than Five Sides, and the Baſe : 
Multangle. | | 
An Odabedron is a ſolid Figure, which i 
3 by Eight Equal and Equilateral Tri- 
An e9.- . z | , 
» Fi Icoſobedron, is a ſolid Figure, which is con 
tained by Twenty Equal and Equilateral Trr 


A Dodecabedron, is a ſolid Figure, which b | 
contained by Twelve Pentagons Equilateral andthe 
Equ/angled.* © r v.51 5 AY 
A Cube is in Figure like a Six Square Dye. 

A Gibbors Salid, is that which is comp 
hended of Gibbous Superfic ies, and it is either 
2 Sphere or Various. A Sphere is a Gibbons 
Body abſolutely Round and Globular. A v# 


end d by various Snperficies and à Circular 


Baſe, and is either a Cone or à Glider.” f 13535 


— 


f 
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Acne is a Pyramidical Body whoſe Baſe is 


| WM: Circle. 


A Cylinder is a ſolid Body of equal Thick- 
ness, having a Circle for its "Baſe. The ſolid 
„Content of theſe Bodies may be ee by 
r Wthe following 


PROBLEMS. 


- The Baſe and Altitude of a Pyramid or 
dae given to find the folid Content. 

Multiply the Altitude by a Third Part of 
„che Baſe, or the whole Baſe 5 2 Third Part of 
„Ie Altitude, the Product be the fold 
; . P if inde; being 
:M 2 Bale of a Pr:i/m or G 7 - 
A u The Baſe of a Pri or yin 85 
+ Multiply the Baſe of the Priſin or Clinder 

given by the Altitude, the Product thall = the 
[- ſolid: Content. Wks; } 11 1 
23. In a Piece or Faſt of a P — Gay 
or other ir Solid, both the Baſes being 
giyen to the Content. 

If the Aggregate of both the Baſes of the = 
rm, and of the mean Proportional between 
hem, be drawn into the Altitude of the Fa- 
rum, the Third Part of the Product ſhall be 
qual ito! et a pbere bang giv 2k 1 
of a Sphere given: 15 
e 58 
A Sphere (as Archinitdes Tiath ſhaved) is &+ 
mal to Two Thirds of a Cylinder cixcumicmib- 
ag it; nom then ſuch a C Slender being made, 
Ithe Area 1 — ied by the Dia- 

ter; and therefore the Area f a Circle being 


multir Led 

be the ſblid Content ef a; Sphere: 
The — of a Circle whoſe Diameter is 1 is 
785 3975, which being Multiplied by 8 
$44 


Two Tturds of the Diamdter, the 


. 
= 
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te Two Thirds of the Diameter, the Produd 
523598, is the ſolid Content of ſuch a Sphere, 
'  therefo re; ben $::1 | 

As 1 to 523598, ſo is the Cube of any Ari; 
given, to the ſolid Content required. 

By the noble Art of Geometry we have all 
manner of fine Architectures, as Temple, 
Domes, and other ſtately Edifices, our Navigz- 
ting Ships and Gallies, alſo Bridges, Mills, Cha- 
riots, Coaches, Columns, Simple, Compound. 
& and Serpentine, Nc. Pendant Galleries 
Aquaducts, Windows, Clocks, and all thing 
whatſoever which have Agtificial Motion, either 
by Air, Water (called the Hydraulick Art) Wind, 
Sinews or Cords; as all manner of Muſical In 
ſtruments, Water-works, c. And moreover, 
fuch is the infinite Subtlety and immenſe Depth 
of this admirable Art, that it dares contend 
even with Nature it ſelf, in infuſing Life, as it 
were, into the ſenſeleſs Bodies of Wood, Stone, 
c. as the Wooden Doveof Archytas, and ma 
ny other rare Workmanſhips hereafter, collec 
ed will Evidence. 0 F | 
For Obſervations of the Geometrical Propor- 
tion and Symmetry of Human Bodies, ſee in 
the Treatiſe of MANKIND. 

For a Collection of the _ — 
tres, Demples, Edifices, other noble Pieces 
of Architecture, ſee at the End of our Treatiſe 
of ARCHITECTURE: V 
For many rare and accurate manual Per. 
formanees; ſee the Treatiſe of RARITIES 
particularly the Artificial Rarities/. repoſit- 
ed in that | famous Muſeum of Greſham Col 
lege in London. To all which take the follow 
ing Addition of admirable Workmanſhips. - 
7 i 10. on oby to BILE Ot 


4, I, 7%. I. 


: 1 
A —. = . 3 TE FI 9 1 1 * 7 * 
* # — 7 * 0 4 * * . 
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ART 


E r 77 ww 8A Sas — 


©: = A&A .. 


us, 
the Second King of Bobemia, had a Table of 
Jewels which he calls the Eighth Wonder of 


the World: It was wrought with ſuch Art, that 


the Jewels which were ſet together with in- 


viſible Joints, preſented a moſt pleaſant Land- 
ckip, naturally repreſenting Woods, Rivers, 
Flowers, Clouds, Animals, Cc. the like not to 
be found in the World. þ ST 70K 


, * 


Simon Stevinus made Prince Maurice A Fly- Sailing Charrior 


ing or Sailing Chariot, which in Two Hours 
Time would paſs with Twenty Eight Perſons 
from Scheveling to Putten (Towns in Holland) 
which is about Forty Two Englith Miles; 


ohannes Regiomontanws made that famous Wooden Egk: 


Wooden Eagle (which by reaſon of Weights 
equally poiſed within the Body, and a certain 
Proportion of Air as the Spirit of Life incloſ- 
ed) mounted up on high and flew to meet the 
Emperor Maximilian at Nuremberg, which 
meeting him in a Flight of half a Mile, turn d 
back of its own accord and flew Home before 
him. He alſo made the Iron Fly that flew a- 
bout a Table. 

Archytas made a Wooden Dove that flew, 
which Julius Ceſar Scaliger accounteth no 
piece of Art, ſaying, That be himſelf was able 
to make. 4 _ Storm and Steer ber ſelf by the 
ſame Means that Archytas made bus Dove. That 
s, by taking the Pith of Ruſhes covered over 
with Bladders, or the thin Skins wherein Gold 


baters beat their Leaves, and wrapped about 
with little Strings of Sinews, where when a 


demicircle ſhall ſet one Wheel on going, it mov- 


great 


. o —_— - 
a Wee T% * 


ing 
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Motion. 


Wooden Imzge. 


unge of Plaiſter. 


„d of Earth. 


- 
% 4 . 


— 
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ing others, the Wings ſhall ſtir and cauſe that 


Alberts Magnus made a Wooden Image 
(which had been the Work of Thirty Year) 
that uttexed Words and founded a Trumpet. 


Greziborgus made an Image of Plaiſter, which Wl whe: 
with. infuſing à Voice into it, as the diſtances M 
af Breath would permit, he then ſtop'd up, {Ml Elev 
and after divers Windings and Turnings came Wl toge 
to the Head and Face of the Statue, and for. M 
aſmuch as the force of the Words were ſharp, I Four 
and there was a ſucceſſion of Spirits, they d More: 
expedietly move the Jaws and Tongue (made pres 
moveable for that purpoſe) and it dexterouſly WW Tac! 
uttered variety of Syllables. oh lot t 

In the Reign of our King Richard II. A. D. Co 
1387, 2 Head of Earth was made at Oxford, auric 
that at a Time appointed ſpoke theſe Words, be s 
Cant dedecetur, The Head ſhall be cut off: {Wvile 
put elevabitur, The Head ſhall be lifted up : It {el 
Peder elevabuntur ſuper Caput, The Feet ſhall Cl 
be lifted up above the H Eart] 

There was a Silver Heaven or Sphere ſent I Air, 

y the Emperor Ferdinand to Solyman the great s 
urk, wherein the Motions kept all their Cour- Lette 


ſes true with thoſe of the Heavens. It was 
carried by Twelve Men before Solyman, and tx 
ken to Pieces in his Preſence, and was refram 
ed again immediately by the Maker. Sapor 
ny of Perſia had another of Glaſs} wherein 
he fate like Jupiter and ſaw the Sun, Moon and 
hog tend: Ieptagy 85" — 

ing and keeping its e contmuayy, 
— ing every Month New and Full a8 
in the Heavens. ii * tet 1. - 
At the Diffolution of Monaſteries here in 
Emiland, a Lamp was found had then burnt in 
Tomb from about Three Hundred Years of 
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ter Chriſt. The ancient Romans uſed to pre- 

ſerve Lights in their Sepulchers many Ages, 

by the Oilyneſs of Gold reſolved by Art into a 
bid Sub m_ : . : 

1 made Piſmires of Ivory, the Ivory Pilites 
whereof were not to be ſeen without 83 Pe 

Mark Scaliot a Blackſmith made a Lock of r toc wade ſe 
Eleven Pieces (Iron, Steel and Braſs) which al- Sun. 
together weighed but One Grain in Gold. 

Myrmecides made an Ivory Chariot, with tvory Charice, 
Four Wheels and Four Horſes, all which were 
covered with One living Fly with her Wings 
ſpread. He alfo made a Ship with all her 
Tackling, which was covered by a Bee ſo as 
wot to be ſeen. 

Cornelis Van Drebble made an Organ ſo An Organ, 
curious, that placing it 1n the open Air, where A 
the Sun Beams could play upon it (for other- i 
— — would not do) —— a rare Symphony of 
i 

Clavixe, by the force of a Concave in the ven inprte 
Earth, did Impreſs, Paint, or Repreſent in the 
Air, the Name of Alexander Forneſie, (who 
was preſent to behold it) in radiant ſhining 


Lie, anEngliſhman, but a Jeſuite at Liege, k Pocket War 
carried in his Packet a Phyal of Water, where, „e, 
1.2 Globe floated, on which Globe was the 


A Ship. 


Twenty Four Letters, and u hp Inſide of 
the Phyal was an mor Hero 
out the. Hour of the Day roy nn 


Fanelas Turrianus, a Maſter in the Mathe- — 
maticks, ſent one Day ſeveral Wooden Spar- 
Tows flying i in to the Emperor Charles V. then 

n his Dining-Room, and made little Armed 
Men Maſter themſelves, PE INNING —_ 

Cpline upon a Table. bo 255 


d i An 


An Artificer in Rome made ſome Glaſs Ve. 
ſels and Phyals of fo tenacious a Temper, that 
throwing them to the Ground they would nt 
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break, but only bruiſe themſelves, which te on! 
Author with a Hammer {ſmoothed and ſtraiten-W fo 
Aalleable GlzG, ed again, before the Emperor Tiberius; but te a |! 
Emperor inſtead of Rewarding him, Beheaded MF con 
the Author, fearing Gold and Silver woull no 

by that means grow leſs valuable. Ch: 


In Anno 1610, Six Glaſſes of ſuch malleabl } 
' Glaſs as would not break, were ſent from the C 
Sophy of Perſia to the King of Sparr. in v 


a Srring ll. Mr. Morriſon, an Engliſhman, then at Dan. thei 
 eick in Pruſſia, ſent a Mill, which would nl to b 
only ſaw Boards, but take the Boards into te G 
. Saw without the help of Hands. Ship 
& Coining E At the Mint of Segovia in Spain, is an Er the 
ons ine made to move by Water, that firſt d whil 
nds Ingots of Gold into Bezants, then turf cryi. 
it to be ſtamp'd in another, from whence it is de M 
livered to another that cuts it into its due Shar! Braſ 
and Weight, and then laftly falls into a Ro Horf 
made for its Reception, all without the help ay P- 

| one ſingle Hand. that 
- - 1600 Dies a= Ofſtoaldis Norghingerws wade Sixteen Hug rathe 
Sam fred Diſhes of Ivory, ſo ſinall, they were H 7 
a. included in a Cup turned out of a Pepper-comi Par 
and ſhewed to Pope Paul V. See Turned Wot ſtrun 
in Greſbam College RAR ITIEBSõ. | any ' 
25 Cannes, e Fobannes Baptiſta Trrrarius, a Jeſuit, fhewany Miles 
ka a Ferrer cn. Twenty Five Cannons of Wood with their Cu deed 1 


riages, Wheels, &c. which with Thirty Cup 

were contained in a P corn. 

- Hmerslladsina Cicero tells us, he Er the Iliads of Ham 

„ written ſo as to be incloſed within a Nut, ti 
Aexander thought them worthy of a far beift 
Caſe, the rich Cabinet of Darius. 


Sat 


— 
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Sceliger tells Cardanws of a Chain of ſeveral 6% Chain fir « | 
Links of Gold, which a Flea could eaſily skip | 
and draw away with it: But as Alexander 
only gave a Fellow a Buſhel of Peas for being 
ſo dexterous to ſtand a good way off, and throw 
a Pea every Time upon a Needles Point, as 
conſidering his Ingenuity th@ein would yield 
- Servicg to Man, fo niay it be ſaid of this 
SARA | 3 
Hadrian Funius ſaw at Mechlyn in Brabant, Fificen Pair of 
a Cherry-ſtone cut in Form of a Basket, where- n * 7 
in were Fifteen Pair of Dice diſtinct, each with 
Wl their Spots and Number, eaſily of a good Eye 
so be diſcerned, 5 
MM George Whitehead an Engliſh Man made a 4 Sp. 
Ship all furniſh'd out, which moved on a Table, 
the Rowers plying the Oars, a Woman' the 
8 while playing on the Lute, and a Dog Whelp 
ol crying upon Deck. | | 
Miron an excellent Statuary made a Mare of 4 
Braſs ſo nearly approaching the Life, that the 
Horſes ran upon her to Aſſail her. | 
Praxiteles made an Image of Venus fo rare, tmage of Vous: 
that a Youth fell deſperately in Love, or was 
rather beſotted therewith. 64x 
Johannes à Porta in his Catoptricks mentions A burning to- 
2 Parabolical Section by which he framed an In- n 
ſtrument in that Form, it would ſpeedily fire 
any Thing at an infinite diſtance, even ſome 
Miles, a Thing himſelf calls Terrible, and in- 
deed was much beyond what Proclus and A- 
chimedes made for the _ of their Country. 
Proclus in the Reign o 
made burning Glaſſes that burnt at a great di- 
ſtance the Ships of the Myſians and Thracians | 
that then had block'd up Conſtantinople. | 3 
Keneth King of Scotland had ſlain the Son W 
and Kinſmen of Fenella; _ to be revenged — 3 
6 e the 


«- | 
/ 


Anaſtaſius Dicormus Burning Glaiſes. 


= 


* 
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3 . 
- Hwnerslladsinas Cicero tells us, he faw the Iliads of Hon 


An Artificer in Rome made ſome Glaſs Veſ. 
ſels and Phyals of ſo tenacious a Temper, that 
throwing them to the Ground they would nt 
break, but only bruiſe themſelves, which the 
Author with a Hammer ſmoothed and ſtraiten. 
Kalleable GEG. ed again, before the Emperor Tiberius; but the 
Emperor inſtead of Rewarding him, Beheaded 
the Author, fearing Gold and Silver would 
by that means grow leſs valuable. 
In Anno 1610, Six Glaſſes of ſuch malleable 
| _ *Glaſs as would not break, were ſent from the 
Sophy of Perſia to the King of Spain. 
A Sewing Mill. a ' 


Morriſon, an Engliſhman, then at Dant- 
_ zick in Pruffia, ſent a Mill, which would not 
only ſaw Boards, but take the Boards into the 
Saw without the help of Hands. 
At the Mint of Segovia in Spain, is an En 
e made to move by Water, that firſt d- 
nds Ingots of Gold into Bezants, then tum cryi 
it to be ſtamp'd in another, from whence it is de A 
livered to another that cuts it into its due Shape 


and Weight, and then laſtly falls into a Rom Hor 

made for its Reception, all without the help P. 

| one ſingle Hand. that 

- 1600 Dies ina Oftoald;s Norgbingerus wade Sixteen Hun. rath 
Seen dred Diſhes of Ivory, ſo ſinall, they were il 7: 
EW. included in a Cup turned out of a Pepper - m 2 Pa 
and ſhewed to Pope Paul V. See Turned Work, ftrun 

in Greſbam College RAR ITIES. any 

a5 Cinners, er.  Fobarnes Baptiſta Trrrarius, a Jeſuit, ſhewelſiſ Mile 
Ferre. Twenty Five Cannons of Wood with their Ca- deed 


riages, Wheels, &c. which with Thirty Cups 
were contained in a P 


Nat. _ written ſo as to be incloſed within a Nut, tio 
Alexander thought them worthy of a far beiit 
Caſe, the rich Cabinet of Darius. 


- 


— 
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 Sealiger tells Cardanus of a Chain of ſeveral 54d Chain a 


Links of Gold, which a Flea could eaſily skip 
and draw away with it: But as Alexander 
only gave a Fellow a Buſhel of Peas for being 
ſo dexterous to ſtand a good way off, and throw 
2 Pea every Time upon a Needles Point, as 
conſidering his Ingenuity thein would yield 
- Servicg to Man, ſo may it be ſaid of this 
RE | 


Hadrian Funius ſaw at Mechlyn in Brabant, nen Pair of 
a Cherry-ſtone cut in Form of a Basket, where- r . 


in were Fifteen Pair of Dice diſtin&, each with 
their Spots and Number, eaſily of a good Eye 
to be diſcerned, 2 

George Whitehead an Engliſh Man made a 
Ship all furniſh'd out, which moved on a Table, 
the Rowers plying the Oars, a Woman the 
while playing on the Lute, and a Dog Whelp 
crying upon Deck. 


A Ship, 


Miron an excellent Statuary made a Mare of 4 


8 Braſs ſo nearly approaching the Life, that the 


Horſes ran upon her to Aſſail her. 


on Proxiteles made an Image of Venus ſo rare, inge of vous: 


*that a Youth fell deſperately in Love, or was 
- rather beſotted therewith. | 
1G 7obannes à Porta in his Catoptricks mentions 
: Parabolical Section by which he framed an In- 
8 firument in that Form, it would ſpeedily fire 
any Thing at an infinite diſtance, even ſome 
Miles, a Thing himſelf calls Terrible, and in- 


<himel1es made for the Safety of their Country. 
Proclus in the Reign of Anaſtaſius Dicorus 
made burning Glaſſes that burnt at a great di- 


that then had block'd up Conſtantinople. 
Keneth King of Scotland had ſlain the Son 
and Kinſmen of Fenella, _ to be revenged — 
ö ah the 


=" . 


deed was much beyond what Proclus and A- 


. ſtance the Ships of the My/iars and Thracians 


A burning In- 
ſtrume unt. 
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A pretty Artifce, 


Clock. 


$e in the Treatiſe 
- of Dyalling. 


which byHydraulick Art and ſecret Conveyances 


in able 


Feriæ Academ. p. 58, 59, 60. 


ſities. It ſands in the Cathedral Church of 
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the Murtherer, cauſed a Statue to be framed 


with admirable Art, having a Golden Apple MW j 

ſet with Precious Stones, which whoſoever M «© 

touched was immediately ſlain by many Darts 

the Statue would throw or Shoot with great fierce- MW js 

neſs. She, after the Image was ſet up, invited MW O 

Keneth to ſee it and take the Apple it offered ar 

as a rich preſent: He had ng ſooner touched 

it, but he was ſlain and Fenella fled into Ireland. 50 

dee the Scotch Chronicles. M 
Claudius Gallus made a little Wood of Trees, WM Pl. 


of Water (thro' the Trunks and Branches) made WM Da 


the little Birds. (of which there were the repre 


fentation of feveral Sorts) to Sing and clap MW ye 
their Wings, but at the ſuddain Appearance of out 
an Owl (by the ſame Artifice) out of a Buſh, BJ Nit 
they all became mute. It ſtood at Tivoli on Ml of | 
Tyber near Rome, in the Gardens of Hippolits WM ma 
d Eſte, Cardinal of Ferrara. ( 

Copernicus made a Clock which had all the WM mai 
Signs of the Zodiac, and every Hour ſnhewed IM car; 
ſome Myſtery of the Chriſtian Faith; alſo the WW men 
Eclipſes, Separation of the Elements, Creationot WM was 
Light, Seaſons of the Year, Moon's Wane and BW Yea: 
Full; the Diſtinction of Days, Months, Year, A 
and ſo many Things, that to inſiſt upon the Par WW or v 
ticulars, were the Work of an Age, ſaith Forteſcut, ¶ wi 


Gaſper Bart holinus made a Clock which 
ſhewed not only the Day, Hour and Minute, 
but alſo the remarkable Motions of the Celeſtial 
Bodies, with all Feſtivals both Fixed and 
Moveable, and ſeveral other pleaſant Curio 


St. Lawrence in Lunden in the Kingdom of 
Sweden. | 


% 


There 
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There is alſo another Publick Clock of ad—- amwer. : 
mirable Workmanſhip in the Cathedral Church © 
of Upſal in Sweden. | | 

At Heidelberg in Germanyon the Town-Houſe, Alf another. + 
is a Clock, which every Time it ſtrikes, an 
Old Man» puts off his Hat, a Cock Crows, 
and ſhakes his Wings, Soldiers Fight, Cc. a 

There was a German Clock brought to Leg- Likewiſe another 
born which had an infinite Number of ſtrange | 
Motions of Companies of Shepherds Dancing, * 
Playing on the Bagpipes, with curious Motion 
of the Fingers, while others Turned, ſome 
Danc'd, ſome Leaped, c. = 

At Dantzick was ſet up an Invention for 4 Weaving tn , 
weaving Four or Five Webs at a Time with- 85 
out any help. The Engine moved of it ſelf 
Night and Day, but it was ſuppreſſed for fear 
of ruining the Poor Weavers, and the Inventor 
made away privately. | 

Of no ſmall Fame was the Portable Palace porrwic Palace. 
made of Wood, which our King Henry VIII. 
carried into France to that famous Entertain- 
ment and Enterview he had with Francis I. It 
was a curious Thing, and the Model of late 
Years to be ſeen in the Tower of London. 

An ingeniops Invention was the olli Sciope, oli Sclope; 
or Wind Muskets, which would ſhoot Bullets 
with Wind and Air as forcibly as with Powder. 

As alſo is Mr. Boyles Pneumatick Engine or Air 
. See more in our Treatiſe of Ix VE N- 

to xs. 

In Queen Elizabeth's Time one writ the Ten 4 Manufripe Per: 
Commandments, Pater Noſter, the Creed, the ↄ 
Queen's Name, and the Year of our Lord in the +, 
compaſs of a Penny, and preſented ſuch a Pair 
of. Spectacles as the Queen might ſee every Let- 
ter diſtinctly. f „Gen 


e Hiſtorians 
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to whom it kneeled down an 


Sun every Morning. 
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Hiſtorians aſſure ns, that an Tron Statue was 
made, which after many Turnings and Wind- 
ings preſented it ſelf to the 3 of Marocco, 

delivered a Pe- 
tition, and then riſing again returned the ſame 
Way it came. | Is 27 
Dadalu made a Wooden Ven which by the 
Power of Quickſilver walked, rowled her Eyes 
and looked as if living. IG | 


In India was a Statue made and ſet upon 2 | 
Mountain, that kneeled and adored the rifing WW > 


The an of Co: 8 Pythagoras (we at) could wile what be du! 


wunication. 


pleaſed on a Glaſs, and by the Reflexion of the Ver 
fame Species, would make thoſe Letters appear der 
on the Circle of the Moon ſo plain as to be Ap 
read by anyPerſon ſome Miles diſtant from him. {MW Co 
Aerippa athrms it poſſible, and not unknown Wl ©: 


to himſelf and others; and a Biſhop of Egan F 


other at Vienna, if each of them have a Circu- 


the Needle at London was moved, that at Hemi 


did perform by the like means thoſe ſtrange ther 
Concluſions which he profeſſes in his Nunciu 
rmanimatis, where he ſays, That he could in- 
form his Friends of what he pleaſed, tho' they 
ſhould be One Hundred Miles diſtant, forte el ian, 
vel milliare milleſimum, they are his own Words, 
and perhaps a Thonſand, and all this in a Mi- 
nutes Space or a little more, quicker than the 
Sun could move almoſt. Another ++ $19 
read of, viz. That by the help of the Magnet, 
Perſons which are at great diſtance may know 
each others Mind, as if one at London and the 


lar Alphabet (like a Clock Dial-plate) and 2 
Needle touched with one Magnet, then the Vir- 
tue would be ſuch, that-in the ſame Time that 


ſhould move alſo: Provided the Parties han 
like ſecret Notes for diviſion of Words, 7 


DH 
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the Obſervation be made at a ſet Hour of the 
Day or Night ; and when the one Party would 
declare any Thing unto the other; then let 
the Party move the Needle to thoſe Letters as 
would form the Words whereby to open his 
Intention, and the other would move alfo, and 
may return his Mind again by the like Means. OY, 
| Pliny aſſures us Lib. 26. cap. 8. That the 4 Dial abou n 
Emperor Auguſtas having accommodated an O- O. 
belisk One Hundred and Six Foot high at Rome, 
he made about it a Pavement; and by the In- 
duſtry of Manilus the Mathematician there 
were enchaſed Marks of Copper upon the Pave- 
ment (the Top of the Obelisk having a Golden 
Apple ſet thereon) to know the Hour, and the 
Courſe of the Sun, with the Increaſe and De- 
creaſe of Days by the ſame Shadow. | * 

Proleny writes, as Cardunus Reports, that Water Pl.. 
there were Glaſſes which ſerved for Dials, and 
preſented the Face of the Beholders as many 
Times as the Number of Hours were. But this 
was thought to be done by the — of Water 
and not by Glaſſes, which did leak by little 
and little out of the Veſſel, diſcovering firſt 
One Glaſs, then Two Glaſſes, Cc. to ſhew fo 
many Faces as there were Hours, which was | 
only by-the leaking of Water. " Q By | | — 

The 4/mains make Dials upon the Wainſcot an vials vnn © if 
or Seel ing of a Chamber (where the Sun can x 
rover. Shine) or the Beams of the Sun cannot 
liredly-Arike) by placing of aglittle Glaſs' in 
the place of the Style, which"refle&eth the 
Light with the ſame Condition that the Shad - 
dow of the Stile ſheweth the Hour, + N 

Near to ancient Syracuſe in Sicily, are ſome Th: fevingcave = 
Subterranean Cavities,' where Diomſias the Ty- | 
kg, his 4 Over Lodge his 

| being deſirous to over was 
M3 ſpoke 
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ſpoke amongſt his Slaves, there was a Commu- 
nication cut (between the Cavities and his Pa- 
Wee out of a firm Rock, reſembling the inte- 
rior Frame of a Man's Ear, which ma kes ſuch A 
curious Echo, that the ſmalleſt Word that is 
hat, whiſper: d is clearly heard; It is {till to be 


3 Iſle Salſete in Lidia are vaſt Recepta- 
cles cut out ot the main Rock one above ano- 
ther, ſome of them being equal in Bigneſs to 
a Village of Four Hundred Houſes, and adorn d 
3 with ſtrange Statues of Idols repre- 
ſenting Elephants, Tigers, Lions, Amazons, &c. 

Int Comorein near Bomba , is a City of 
the ſame Name, having divers e Heathen 
Temples, and many other Appartments, all cut 
out of the firm Rock, which ſtupendious Work 
is attributed by ſome to A/exander the Great. 
See the Magnificent Buildings in our Treatiſe 


of AxchITECTURE. See in IN YENTH 


Now Are Sip; Iſanc er er 
| Papber wy Daa. 2 9 wil 


ONs- See Artificial Rarities in the! Catalogue 
of RAERITIES in Greſbam College. 
1 the Science af Geometry haye writ theſe, 
th, «40a AR 
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RCHITECTURE is the Art of 
Building well, and taken in the largeſt 
Snſe, comprehends all kinds of Buildings 
whatſoever, tho' there are more, eſpecially 
Three ſorts, which differing in their Applica- 
tion, Deſign, and Purpoſe, are yet ot near 
Relation in ſome reſpects to each other; thus, 
Civil Architecture comprehends the Art and 
Skill of Building Dwelling-Houſes, Churches, 
Publick Edifices, Temples, &c. Naval Archi- 
tecture intends the Building of Ships and Veſ- 
ſels for War and Commerce; and Military 
Architecture, is the Art of Fortification. 
Architecture is by ſome ſtiled the Queen of 
Arts, and having been firſt derived to us from 
the Greeks, it is not without ſome juſt Reaſon 
Architects retain the Terms they gave to each 
particular Member and Ornament belonging 
to the ſeveral Orders. | | 
The Ancient Greek and Roman Architecture 
would doubtleſs ſtill have ſubſiſted and made 
good what Is Recorded of them, had not the 
Goths, Vandals, and other barbarous Nations, 
by their Irruption into the Civiliz'd World, 
Demoliſh'd them, Introducing in their ſtead a 
certain Fantaſtical and Licentious manner of 
Building, fince called Modern, or Gothick ra- 
ther, being heavy, dark Piles, full of Fret 
and Imagry, ſuch as Henry VII.s Chappel at 
Weſtminſter, which abound with Incongruities, 
and fo diſſipate and break the Angles of the 
Sight, as it confounds it, taking off from that 
Noble Air and Grandure, the Bold and Grace- 
ful manner which us Ra had — | 
8 nm 4 . of 
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for more Satisfaction of which ſee the Magni. 
ficent Buildings of the Ancients, Inſerted in 


this Treatiſe, 


- The Five Orden The ORDERS being no other than the 
of Arcticetue. Elements of Architecture are Three, deduced 
from the Greeks, and which comprehend all 
the Species of Building, they are the Dorick, 
Jonick, and Corinthjan Orders; to theſe hath 
been added Two other Orders by the Latins, 
ſtiled the Tuſcan and the Compoſite z which 
. Two laſt are by Evelyn and others eſteemed 
680 in reſpect to the Three firſt, 

which contain all that is Excellent, or Neceſ- 
- fary for Architecture, there being but Three 
manners. of Building, the Solid, the Mean, and 
Delicate, all accurately expreſſed in the Three 


Foreigners ind 


Orders firſt named, which are but ill treated 


by the Workmen of this Age, who are fantz- - 


ſtically deſigning Things of their own Head 
in ſome particular Member or Cornice, that it 
may obtain the Name of a New Order; 
whilſt others again are ſa extreamly Nice apd 
ſtrict, that they Quarrel about the Minuter 
Portions of a Pillar, or other Piece of Archi- 
tecture, as the Guttæ under a Tryg/yph, too 
broad by 4; parts of a Part; whereas the Beau- 
24 of all Buildings conſiſts not ſimply in the 
o Minute Separation of every Member apart, 
but does rather principally reſult from the 


Symmetry and Oeconomy of the whole. 


. The Column, with its Baſe and Chapiter, 
crowned with an Architrave, Frize, and Cor 
nice, forms that kind of Rotting, cuves an 
Order, the Firſt of which is the DoRI CE, 
having been the firſt Manner of Temples and 


- Palaces, and thought more Ancient than the 


Time of Dorus, Prince of Achaia, who built 2 
Magnificent Temple to the Goddeſs Au, 


4 
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the famous City of Argos, which was the very 
firſt Model of this Order: After which, were 
other Imitations, as that dedicated to Jupiter 
in the City Olympia, therefore called O/ympiczs, 
and another to Apollo in Delos, and many other 
excellent Structures. This Order repreſenting 
Slidity to us, is only to be employed in great 
Maſſy Buildings and Edifices, Ports of Citta- 
del, Fortxeſſes of Towns, Outſides of Churches 
or Publick Places, and the like, where the De- 
lcateneſs of the Ornament is neither Conve- 
nient nor Profitable, but diſcovering a certain 
Maſculine and Natural Beauty, which the 
French call La grand Maniere. Now as touch- 
nz the difference of Manieres, it may happen 
that in the ſame Quantity of Superficies, one 
ſhall ſeem Great and Magnificent, and the 
other Poor and Trifling ; tor if the Diviſion 
of the Principal Members of the Orders, con- 
it of few Parts, and be all great, and of a 
bold and ample Relievo and Swelling, the Eye 
belolds nothing little or mean, but the Imagi- 
nation is more vigorouſly touchd with it: 
For Example, in a Cornice, if the Gala, or G- 
natium of the Corona; the Coping, the Modi- 
lang, or Dentili, make a noble ſhow by their 
graceful Projectures, and that we ſee none of 
that ordinary Confuſion which is the Reſult of 
thoſe little Cavities, Quarter-rounds of the 
Aftragal, &c. (which unprofitably take up 
Pace, to the Prejudice of the Principal Mem- 
bers) this will ap Solemn and Auguſt, but 
the other Mean, by reaſon of the Multiplicity | 
of ſmaller Ornaments. The Columns of the 
Dorick Order in the faireſt Works of Antiqui- 
ty were without Baſes; as in the Theatre of 
Marcellus at Rome, that at Vicenza, and the 
Iriumphal-Arch at Verona; tho the. Mod 

| | Archit 
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Architects cavil at it, forming one themſelves 


after their own Invention. The Entablature 


of this Order is more Maſſy and Tall, becauſe 
the Strength of the Column being greater, pre 
pares him alſo for the greater Burthen. It has 
ordinarily One Fourth Part of the Column, 
whereas in the other he has very often but 3 
Fitth, and ſometimes leſs. The Cornice would 
not have any Foliage, or like Trimming ; but 
if he hath Modilions, they ſhould be Square 
and Plain. The Freeze has a regular Orna- 
ment, which are the Trighpbs, the Comparti- 
ment whereof was heretotore very Cumber- 
ſome and Inconvenient , and all the Inconve 
niency conſiſts in placing the Trig/yph juſt over 
the middle of the Column which it encounters, 
and that the Metops (the Spaces betwixt the 
Square, which muſt 
be: That which renders the Execution diffi 
cult, proceeds from the Diſtribution of the Ir- 
tefcoluminations, which haye their Diſtances re- 
gular and determined, which does not fuit 
with thoſe of the Trig/yphs. See Virrwim, 
Lib. 3. Cap. 2. The Arcbitrave hath allo its 
28 Grace in certain Pendent Drops un: 

er the Triglyphs, that ſeem as it were to be 
faſtened tv it, as if all of a Piece; the entire 
Body ought to appear Subſtantial, and not er 
ceed one full Face, leſt parting it in two, it 
appear Feeble; but efpecially if it be broke 


in three Faces, as in the other Orders they do, 


the Fault is remarkable. Take here an Er 


ample for the Doric& Order, by which one 


may. find all the ſeveral Parts of its Members 
in particular, with their reſpe&ive Meaſure, 
mae BY this Expedient may be found alway 
within the regular Terms of its Extent, touc 


ing only fome of the Principal, referring - 
| 22 - the 
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Of Architecture. I7I 
the reſt to the Deſigns, where every thing is | 

ſo clear and punctual, that having conceived The Module 26 
the Module (here made uſe of throughout) to . 
te the Semi · Diameter of the Column divided in- ganting rule * 
to zo Minutes, and that you do continually sou. 
begin to meaſure the Projectures of every Pro- 

fle from the Central Line of the Column to 

have (in the mean time) with the Proportion 

of the Members, the right Poſition and juſt 

Level of the Pillar, all the reſt admits no dif- 

fculty. For 30 Minutes — the Semi- 

Diameter, 60 muſt compoſe the whole Diame- 

ter, 45 Three Quarters, 40 Two Thirds, 20 

One Third, 15 a Quarter, &c. The Meaſures 

of this Deſign by their Minutes, being more 

conciſe and eaſy than uſing the Terms of Mo- 

dule, Diameter, Thirds, Quarters, c. which 

ſome uſing are forced often to mention Fra- 

ions, (as ſuppoſe one Module and 3 Minutes, 

talf a Module, 2 Minutes and 4 of a Minute) 

which hereby are avoided. Now this way 

pteraſed throughout, let us proceed to an Ex- 

Aple of the Dorick Order, of which that 

taken but of the Theatre of Martellus agrees 

teſt with the Proportions of this Order taught 

by Vitruvius. The whole Shaft of the Column 

tad in length 7 times its Diameter, which on 

te Foot of the Diviſion of the half Diame- 

ter in 30 Minutes (taking by the Rule afore- 

kid the Semi-Diameter of the Column for the | 
Module of the Orders) makes 420 Minutes, a Module, whax. 
nuch is Fourteen Modules. The height of 

the Chapter oontain'd 30 Minutes} (or One Freeve, har. 
Module) us did - likewiſe the Arrhit uwe. The 

het, with its Filet, (i. e. the flat thin Liſt 

Which -— 174608 it from the Cornice) has 1 Mo- 

tle. and 3, or 35 Minutes and 1. All theſe 

Modules computed together, or their — 
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caſt up, the Altitude of the Entire Order is 
18 Modules 3, or 562 Minutes and 1; and 


— what. the Entablature (i. e. the Architrave, Freeze 


and Cornice) being always to continue one 
Quarter Part of the Column, muſt be 112 
Minutes and x, or 3 Module 2, and fo in 
Proportion, bigger or leſſer in the Coynice ; 
but in regard the Freeze and Architrave have 
always their preciſe Meaſure, the one has 2 
Module, the his a Module and a half, with- 
out any Reſpe& to the different height a 
the Co Now the Cornice being to ſup- 
ply what is deficient to arrive to the Four 
Part of the Column, its 1 Propo 

muſt depend on that of the Column; and 1 
Cornice of one Profile can't ſerve for 2 
tho* of the ſame Order, unleſs the wee 
the Columns be equal, which Note wm for 
the general Proportion being once 

tis vain to ſearch for it in the Retail. or os Me 
nuter Parts. Therefore take the whole heighth 
of the Entablature of the Deſign, and make 
a Multiplication conformable to 5 hs Propeft 
tion it ought to bear with its Column, having 
ſtill regard to the Order it repreſents ; for Ex 
ample, One Quarter, as in t is of the Did 
the Entablature muſt be Multiply'd by Four; 
if it be a Fifth (as in ſome Exam les of the 
Corinthien) it muſt be+Multiply'd. by Fave, 
and fo of the reſt ; for the pred of this 
Multiplication ought to give preciſely tie 
heighth of -the Colu umn, and where · ever thi 
does not Quadrate, the Profile is Irregular 
For the difference amongſt Modern Architects 
and others, and for Examples of ſeveral Pre 
files, Tee Foe 1s Parallet of Ancient Archie 
cture with the Modern, in a Collection of 
Ten Principal Authors, who have written up 
on 
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"the Five Orders, where you may find ex- 
cellent Directions and Remarks, and. Sculp 
tures, with Lines and Figures explaining t 
Orders and Minuter Parts thereof at full. 


. The Ionians were the firſt Competitors with Ofthe 


the Dorian in this Art, and conſidering that 
the Figure of a Man's Body on which the Do- 
rick Order had been formed, was too Robuſt 
and Maſſie for Holy P choſe a Model of 


2more Elegant Proportion, 
to the Beauty than Solidi 


it got the Name of the Feminine Order, and 
indeed the Order of the Caryarides, abuſing this 
poor Sex, * ſprung up after it; the Ori- 
zinal of which laſt Order was, the People of 
cha in Peloponne ſus made a League with the 
Perfians againſt their own Nation the Greeks; 
after the Defeat of the Per/ians, the Conque- 
rs Beſieg d the City, burnt it, put every 
Man to the Sword, &c. and to Eternize their 
Reſentment, erected publick Edifices; wherein 
they Engraved the Images of the Captives in- 
ſtead of Columns. The Gozhick Order in imi- 
tation of the Caryatides compoſed lame Figur'd 
Mutills or Corbels inſtead of Cartouzes, ſuſtain- 
ed by Monkeys, Cc. to be met with in the 
Corners of our Old Churches, which others dif- 
daining, placed fince the Figures of Angels 
and Saints inſtead of the Caryatides, making 
tem like Porters or Slaves to carry huge Cor- 
ices, Q. e eee 

Of this Order was the Temple of Diana Two 
Hundred Years Building, and of the Dipterick 
Figure, that is environ'd with a Twofold Range 
of Columns in Form of a double Portico. See 
bereafter amongſt the Magnificent Buildings 
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ving regard more 
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This Ionic Order is as it were in the mil. 


dle of the Two Extreams, holding in a manner 


the Balance betwixt the Doricł Solidity and 
Gentileneſs of the Corinthian. As the Durich 
Order hath the Grace of the Tr:g/ypbs on the 
Cornice ; this Order hath Dentilli or Teeth, 
and the Corinthian her Moditions. 

The entire Order of the Ionicꝶ Profile, tx 
ken from the Temple of Fortuna Virilzs at Rone 
(at preſent Church of St. Mary the Eg 
tian) contain from the Superficies of the 4760 
to the Cornice 11 Diameters of the whole Co 
lumn or 22 Modules The Column with the 
Baſe and Chapter had 18 Modules; the Ents 
blature (explain'd before), had 4 Modules lack 
ing 4 Minutes: And his Heighth making Two 
Ninths of the Column, produces a proportio- 
nate Mediocrity betwixt the Dor:c& Order 
(whereof the Entablature compoſes one Quar- 
ter) and the Corinthian, to which the Modem 
ordinarily attribute the Fifth Part The Valais 
of the Capital is after an Oval Form producing 
2 very noble Effect, tho few Architects put it 
in Practice, becauſe of the difficulty of tum 
ing it with a Grace by the Compaſs, which 1s 
demonſtrated, and the Difficulty rendred very 
eaſie and practicable by the Directions of M. 


Evelyn in his Parallel of Architecture, Page 6: 


See alſo Abrege des dix Livres de Architeclun 
de Vitruve, en Explication de la Planche VIII 

The Corinthian Order was invented at G 
rinth, not long after (and having ſome Reſen- 
blance with) the Ionick Order, being very Ric 
and Sumptuous in its Ornaments, exeelling al 


the other Orders, and only belongs to the mol 
Judiezous in this Art to 


in Practice, for 


unleſs the Subject oblige it by Conſideration 
very powerful, too much profuſeneſs of — 
= | | manihip 
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manſhip among the Parts, offends the Eyes of 
the truly Knowing, and is only proper for 
moſt Magnificent Princes and their 
Triumphal Arches, Cc. | 

Vilaipandizs will needs have the (vpite! of 
this Order to be taken by the Corinthians from 
the Temple of Solomon, of which God himſelf 
had been the Architect: But Vrtruvius gives it 
another Oniginal, viz. That a Virgin of Corinth 
Dying, her Nurſe put into a Basket ſome Tri- 
fles which the Virgin had diverted her ſelf with 
whilſt Living, and ſet it on her Tomb, and leaſt 
the Weather ſhould injure them, covered them 
with a Tile. This Basket being accidentally 
ſet upon the Root of an Acanthus or great Dock, 
began at the Spring of the Year to ſhoot forth 
Leaves, the Stalks whereof creeping up the 
vides of the Basket, and meeting with the Edge 
of the Tile (jetting out beyond the Margin or 
Edge of the Basket) begun at length to bend 
their Tops downwards, forming a pretty kind 
of natural Vo/uta. It then happening that the 
Sculptor, Callimachus (it is not known under 
whoſe Reign he lived, but for the Delicateneſs 
of his Workmanſhip in Marble, c. he was 
by the Arbentans Sirnamed Catatechnos (i. e. In- 
duſtrious) paſſing near this Monument, caſt 
an Eye on the Basket, and the pretty Orgs: 
mental Foliage about it, which ſo pleaſed 
him, he made Columns at Corinth reſembling 
tis Model, and ordained its Symmetries: 
Which appeared very ſplendidly great in the 
Rotonda of Italy, which was of this Order, and 
one of the rareſt Pieces of Antiquity : The 


whole Heighth of which Order contained 23 


Modules and 2 Thirds, or 710 Minutes—The 
Zaſe had 1 Module or 20 Minutes. The Shaft 
the Column 15 Modules, and 2 Thirds want- 
1 2 ing 
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ing 2 Minutes, or 468 Minutes. The Chapter 
2 Modules and a Third, or 70 Minutes. The 


Entablature 4 Modules and 2 Thirds, 2 Mi. 


nutes over, or 142 Minutes. The Perſpedtive 

of ſeveral Examples of Ancient Portico of this 
Order. See Eve/yr's Parallel of Architecture, 
and Abrege de Architecture de Vitruue, en Ex: 
plication de la Planche IX. 


cr the km The Tuſcan Order is generally held to be x 


o r. kind of Building, which differed from the 


Of rhe 


1 


dd Order, tained the Firſt Rank amongſt the Moderns 


others only 1n the Plainneſs of its Mouldings 
and Solidity of its Parts, but in the reſt con- 
ſifting of the ſame Members, and of like 
Uſage. And tho' Vitruvim Lib. 4. hath made 
a particular Chapter of the manner how to 


Dulld Temples after the Taſcan Order, yet this 


Order is rejected by ſome as needleſs and ſi- 
perfluous; beſides it would be very difficult to 
invent an handfome Idea of Entablature fit to 
lace upon thoſe Columns. And the only 
tece of this Order which deſerves to be put in 
Work, and can properly recommend it elf to 
us, is the ſimple Column it ſelf without any 
Architecture at all. Nor was this Order ever 
admitted but in Groſs and Ruſtick Works, til 
the moſt Noble, and Time-enduring Column d 
Trajan was built, which yet preſerves its Form 
and Beauty extant. and entire at Rome, when 
all the reſt of the ſtately Structures are almolt 
totally Delapidated. The Proſpect and De. 
ſcription of which ſee in Evelyz's Parallel 
Architecture. It contained 17 Modules confyu- 
' hending the Baſe and Capitel. 
The Compounded or Compoſite Order hath ob 


tho' extreamly debaſed in the exact Review up 
on the Five Orders by Mr. Evelyn, who aim 
at having this Art eftabliſh'd on its genuine 
| Principles; 


mg | | | -. 4 ; 
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Principles; and Vitruvius, the Father of Ar- 
ckitecture, is altogether ſilent, as to this Or- 
der, whoſe very Name ſeems to infer. 4 kind 
of Liberty; and that if it ſometimes be per- 
WW mitted to take it, they may introduce into 1 
che Order, or retrench from it what they thin,  - 
ft, provided it be diſcreetly managed; as may : 
be obſerved in the Profile Compoſt of the Ca- 
ſtle of Lyons, at Verona, where the Author be- 
ing to make an extraordinary large Freeze - 
for the morg commodious placing of many 
Figures, which concerned his Subjects, would 
— from the Cornice, what he had uſurped 
from the regular Proportion of the Freeze, 
therefore he cut off the Corona, tho' a conſide- 
rable Member. The Column it ſelf had Ten 
Diameters, and the Altitude of the Entabla- 
ture a Fourth Part of the Column. 
More Particulars of which, and the forego- 
ing Orders, ſee at large (amongſt other Au- 
thors named hereafter) in Eve/yn's Parallel of 
Architecture, and the Abridgment of the Ten 
Books of Architecture of. Vitruvizs, in both 
which-are: Sculptures repreſenting each Order; 
and in the latter, the Perſpective View of a | 
Roman. Theatre, with Letters explaining each 1 
Part hy its proper Name, as alſo the man- 
ner of Placing or Diſpoſing and Cementing 
the Stones in the Building of the Walls of 
Temples, Caſtles, Edifices, c. 
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em e Magnificent Structures 
ef the Ancients and Moderns, 


| _ - Magnificem Ihe Tower of Babe! was a famous Building, 
„A built by Nimrod, 3146 Paces high, having an 
equal Baſis; it had its Paſſage up round the 
fide, and had many Corn Fields, Graſs Fields, 
Cattle, and Rooms for People, Horſes, Carts, 
Sc. incloſed in it; yet it was not finiſhed 

| at the Confuſion of Tongues. 
The Linn. The Labyrinth, built on the Bank of Nik, 
by Pfſamnoticus, King pf Egypt; it had with 
in the Compaſs of one continued Wall, 1000 
(ſome ſay 3500) Houſes, and 12 Palaces co- 
vered with Marble. This Building was moſt 
of it under Ground, and had infinite Wind- 
ings and Turnings, yet had but one Way in- 
to it. The Stones were ſo laid, as no Wood or 
Cement was uſed; and at the opening of any 
Chamber - door, it gave à Report as JIoud and 
as long ac Thunder. 27 
Cizy of Nneveh. The City of Ninevrh was built on a Com- 
ba of Ground, to the Number of 480 Fur- 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
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J che Walls oſ it were 100 Foot high, 
and ſoò broad three Carts might paſs one anc- 
ther; ànd had on the Walls 150 Towers, each 
Tower 200 Fbet high from the Ground. 


The Fps. The Pyramid of Hit are many in Num- Wong, 
3 ber, but three of them are of chief Note; tl "%, 2 
Principal whereof ſtands South of the City of WM Cir 

Memphis, and Weſt of Nile. It is ſquare at WMrottg 

the bottom, and takes up 8 Acres of Ground, all th 

tach ſquare fide being 300 Paces long; it has Stones. 

an Aſcent (on the outſide, being hollow with- ory 

own + 


in) of 225 Steps, each Step being 3 Foot high 
FJ TI be top, conffiing but of three —_— 
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large enough to hold 60 Men ſtanding, and is 8 
drawn into ſo narrow a Compaſs, in reſpect 
of the whole; that the ableſt Archer cannot 
ſhoot beyond the Verge of the Foundation, 
or loweſt Step. None of the Stones are little 
enough to be born or carried by our Engliſh 
Carriages, yet were on all brought notwith- 
ſtanding (by ſome prodigious Carriages cer- 
tainly) from the Arabian Mountains. This is one 
of the Seven Wonders, and was built by Cheops, 
an Egyptian King, who employed in it daily 
2556000 Men for 20 Years, and Proſtituted his 
Daughter, exacting a Stone of every Man to- 
wards the Building of it. It ſtands there ſtill, 
and is the Sepulchre of the Egyptian Kings. 
His Daughter built a Second, almoſt equal to 
the Firſt; by the like Exaction. | 

The Capitol of Rome, ſeated on the Turpeian whe cit. 
Rock, - contending with Heaven for Height, | 
built by Domitian, who expended in the Build- 
ing above 12 Thouſand Talents, The out- 
vard covering was of W but the Capitol 
vas gilt both inſide and outſide, and the 
Doors overlaid with thick Plates of Gold, till 
Honorius Fime. ö 115 

The Houſe of Nero, which Nero himſelf nt fouls: See 
alled Domus Aurea; it had in its Porch a — | 
dtatue of Nero 120 Foot high, and in the tr. 
Houſe three Galleries, each Gallery a Mile 


Jong. There was within it, a ſtanding Pool, 
* Wike a Sea, beſet with Buildings in Nature of 
of WW City; alſo Vineyards, Fields; Gard 

a Gtotto's, &c. and Multitudes of all Beaſts; 
j 


al things covered with Gold and Precious 

ones, He bad his Supping-Room roofed with 

Ivory Planks, made moveable, for cuſting 

wn ſweet Flowers, and had Pipes for ſprink- 

ing of Odorous Oyntments; the Roof of = 
| N 2 chie 
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\ Chief Supping-Room was round, which, bbe 


Wall of Cina. 


it was Death if a Nail could be run in be- 
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Heaven, perpetually wheeled about. 

The Wall of China, built by Zaint aon, was 
400 Leagues long (with the Hills that her 
and there aſſiſted the Work) the Wall was eve 
ry where 6 Fathom high, and built ſo cloks 


tween the Stones. It was 27 Years in Build. 
ing, by 70050000 Men, and had ſeveral Tur- 
rets on the Walls, to defend themſelves from 


the Invaſions and Incurſions of the Tortars. 1 
Scaxras's Thee. The Theatre of M. Scaurus (Som in-Law to WM zoo 
Syla) then Ædile; the Stage had th WW; 
Heigths one above another, wherein were 36 Nel 
Columns; the middle Height of Columns al T 
Glaſs, the other Marble. All the Boards and Hof tl 


Planks were gilded. The Columns beneati gane 
were 38 Foot high, between which were placed the 
about 3000 Statues. The Furniture was chic 


- extravagantly Rich, that when it was carria pid 8 


The Two Theatres of C. Curio, were vallly 


and Order by the meeting of the Horns a6 
round Amphitheatre. A marvellous Work! 


back (for this Theatre was but a "Temporary Pave; 
Thing, fcarce for a Month) to his Seat dfinany 
Pleaſure at Tufcu/um, the Slaves, mad «MM Th 
the Superfluity, fired the Houſe, and buritWMwſhe: 
as much as came to 100 Millions of Seſterces. 


big, holding moſt of the People of Rome; ye 
(what is marvellous) each Theatre hung but uf 
on one Hook, and was ordered fo, that to ſe 
the Stage-Plays in the Forenoon, they ſhould 
hang back to back, and then in a Trice ti 
Theatres were turned about (the People nevd 
ſhifting their Places, or ſtirring) 2 tt 
Afternoon, when Sword-Players and Fence 
were to fight, each Man being in his Rank 


Corners of it together, which then made ol 


del 
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deed in the Framer, and as great a Foily in 
the People that fate there. 

The Amphitheatre, begun by Veſpaſian, and 
finiſhed by Titus the Son, was ſo high, the 
Eye of Man could hardly reach it, reared 
with Rivers of Treaſure poured out. It con- 
tained upon the Steps only, eaſy. Seats for 
87000 Perſons, ſo as the vacant Places beſides 
would contain about 20000 more. It ſtood 
where ſometime ſtood Nero's Fiſh-Pands. 

The Temple of Peace, built by Veſpaſiaz, 
100 Foot long and 200 broad; of WH ch 7o- 


vel thro' the World to ſee, are laid up there. 
The Aguadut of Targuinius Priſcus, King 
of the Romans, cut thro ſeven Hills, whereon 


the Air, and paſſed under by Boats; and 
which is admirable. that for all the vaſt ra- 
pid Stream takes all before it, and ſhakes the 
Pavement under them; and notwithſtanding 
many Earthquakes, ſtands yet firm. 
The Aquaduct, begun by Caligula, and fi- 
ſhed by Claudius, who commanded the two 
Fountains, Curtius and Ceruleus (whoſe two 
Head; are 40 Miles diſtant) to be brought thi- 
ter, and were carried with ſuch a force, that 
ie mounted up to the higheſt Hills in Rome, 
and ſexved all that dwelt thereon. The Work 
oft 300 Millions of Sefterces, and was an ad- 
mirable Work, if we conſider the Way theſe 
vaters are brought, the convenient uſe of it 


CRE — —— au TS” bo e 2 


=> 


e of the Water, | 
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Veſpaſian's Amrhi- 
thratre. 


Temple of Peace. 


thus ſaith, That all the Rarities Men Tra- 


Priſcus's 
Fn. 


ſtands Rome it ſelf, making the City hang in 


Caligula and Claws 
dins, their Aqua- 
du. ; 


fery where, the Number of Arches built to 
Oey 2 the Mountains pierced thro, the 
Jallies raiſed and made Level for the Convey- 
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Temple of Pina. The Temple of Diana, at Epheſus, counted 


Meuſo.cum. 


Rerenda. 


one of the Seven Wonders of the World; it was 
200 Years in Building, being 425 Foot loig, 
and 220 broad, and ſuſtained with I 27 Pil 
lars of Marble 70 Foot high, whereot 27 were 
moſt curiouſly graven, and all the reſt of the 
Marble poliſhed. It was fired feven time, 
and laſtly by Heroſtratzs (the ſame Night 
Alexander the Great was Born) who ſet it on 
fire only to get his Name famous in Hiſtory; 
and tho his Name was forbid (on ſevere Pe. 
nalties) to be mentioned, yet it is commeme 
rated down, how this famous Temple wa 
ruined by his infamous Action. | 

The Mauſoleum, or Tomb of Mauſoleu;, 
built to the Honour of him, by his Wife 4-- 
temides, Queen of Cari; it was accounted one 
of the World's Wonders, being 25 Cubits hig, 
and ſupported by 36 curions Pillars. It was 
raiſed by thoſe Excellent Architects, Scopur, 
Timothews, Briares, and Leochares, and gave 
occaſion for calling the magnificent Sepulchre 
of great Princes, by the Name of Mauſoles, 
as may be read in Sxetoniys, in the Life of 
Auguſius, Chap. 166. 

The Roronds in Italy, anciently call. the 
Pantheon, becauſe dedicated to all the Gods, 
is a great maſſy Vault, 140 Foot high, and 
as many broad; having a Hole open at the 
Top of above three Yards Diameter, and yet 
ſtands a firm and bold Piece of Architecture, 
notwithſtanding it is uncloſed at Top, and 
hath now for many Years had no Pillars to 
bear up its great Roof. There are now to be 
ſeen lying on the Ground, but without the 
Structure, 13 of its Columns, each of them 
(being all of one Piece) 53 Foot high and 6 
Diameter. This Fabrick, Pry, in his _ 
* ; e 
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placed- among the rareſt Works then Ex- bet 


The huge Coloſſus of the Sun at Rhodes, cus of Rhodes 
made by Charles of Lindum, and accounted 
one of the Seven Wonders; it was 70 Cubits 
high, all of Braſs, each Finger being as big 
a3 2 Man; be was 12 Years in making of it, 
and it ſtood ſo wide that Ships could paſs un- 
der it. Tt was afterwards overthrown by an 
Earthquake, the Braſs whereof loaded 900 
Camels. i 
The Bridge of Caligula was no ſmall piece caliguts's Bridge, 
of Art and Workmanſhip, being built upon 
Ships in a few Days, and was three Miles and 
an half to go over. This he did in Emula- 
tion bf Xerxes, as is ſaid. TT E 
The Ship built by Prolomews Philopater, was Ph Ship, 
280 Cubits long, 52 in heighth from the Reel 
to the upper Deck; it had 400 Banks for 
Rowers, which were in Number 4000, and 
the Decks could contain 3000 Soldiers, beſides 
the Mariners, which were no leſs than 400. 
The Ship, or Galleon of King Hiero, called The S 
the Syracufia, deſcribed in Atheners, was ſure 
an extraordinary Thing, famous for havi 
io Stables for Horſes, 8 Towers, beſides Fiſh- 
Ponds, Gardens, Triclimums, and many fair 
Rooms payed with Agate and Precious Stones 
and not leſs Famous for being the Work of 
that great Architect, Arebimedes. A 
The Bucentaure, wherein the Doge of Ve- keene 
nice yearly Eſpouſes the Adrratick is 2 
curious Thing, and hath its Name from being 
able to contain 200 Perfans, which are always - 4 
of the beſt Rank in Venice, and muſt have a . 
teſpeckful diftance in its Seats. wy | = 


Es, | 


— 


5 
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The Vie Appia, ſo called becauſe Appias 
Claudius built it at his own proper Coſt dy. 


ring his Conſulſhip; it is a Cawſey, in length 


five Days Journey (beginning at Rome, and 
running thro' Naples to Brunduſium) and ſo 
broad that two Carts can paſs one another, 
It is made all of great black Flint-ſtones, each 
one as big as two Men can z and hath 
continued firm this 1800 Years, being laid ſo 


cloſe together, they look as if they grew to 


remple of St Se- 


art. 


one another. The frequent paſſing of Horſes, 
Mules, c. over this Appian- Way, hath made 
it ſo ſmooth and ſhining, that when the Sun 
ſhines thereon, it glitters two Miles off like 3 
Silver Highway. | | 7 

The Turkiſh Moſque, or Temple of St. S 


Pbia, built in 1) Years by the Emperor Juſt 


nian, ſtands in Conſtantinople, and for the 
Beauty and Elegancy of the Building, is 


thought by ſome to exceed all the Fabricks 


of the World, yet it is not above 300 Foot 
long, and 200 broad ; built of an Oval form, 


- ſurrounded with Pillars of admirable Work- 


manſhip, adorn'd with ſpacious and beautiful 
Galleries, roofed all over with Mg/aick Work, 
and the yery Doors curiouſly wrought and 
plaited; one of which, by the ſuperſtitious Peo- 
ple, is thought to have been made of the 
Planks of Noab's Ark. Of this Fabrick 3 


Greek Hiſtorian thus delivers himſelf (as ren- 


dered into Enghſh) © The moſt Splendid and 
* Auguſt Temple of St, Sophia, is the Church 


of my God, à Terreſtrial Paradiſe, which! 


believe the Seraphims themſelves with Ad- 
« miration admire; and if God vouchſafes 9 
< reſide in Works, rendred as Polite as pol- 
* ſible by the Hands of Men, certainly be 
-- reſides here or no where. This Church be 

* 5 ing 
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ing divinely built, the Ornament of the 
hole Earth moſt gloriouſly ſhines like ano-, 
ther Sun, and Celeſtial Gyant, Nc. On 
the Pedeſtal in the midſt of the Imperial Foun- 
tain before the Church, Fuſtinian cauſed the 
Statue of Solomon to be erected, as gazing on 
it and holding his Finger in his Mouth, as 
owning himſelf far exceeded by this Structure 
of the New 7eru/alem. Yet however the Tem- 
ple is adorned, it's bat a Trifle compared in 
beneſs with the Ancient Temple of Zeruſa- 
kn, deſtroyed by Tits Veſpaſian. 

The Seraglio Joyneth to the Turkiſh Moſque 
aforeſaid, and is divided from the reſt of _ 
antinople by a lofty Wall three Miles in Cir- 
ait; it was built by Fuſtinus, and hath by 
the Ortomans been much enlarged, containing 
three Courts one within another, very plea- 
ing for Recreation; the Buildings indeed 
fielding to thoſe of France and Italy for Con- 
tnvance, but far ſurpaſſing them for Coſt and 


Curiouſneſs. 
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Turk's Seraglie, 


The Chief Moſque in Fez (of which there Careoes, » Mſn 


ae 700) is called Carnven, being a Mile and 
talf in Compaſs, the Roof very large and 
th, and is 150 Yards long, and 80 broad; 


t bath 30 large Gates, and above 300 Ciſterns 


towaſh in. | 

The Amadorach, a College in Fez is 2 moſt 
curious and delicate Building, and hath three 
Cloyſters of admirable Beauty, ſupported with 
echt ſquare. Pillars of divers Colours; the 
Koof curiouſly carved, and the Arches all of 
Mofaick Work of Gold and Azure; the Gates 
of Braſs finely wrought, and the Door of each 
Myate Chamber of Inlaid Work. The whole 
wing the Founder 380000 Crowns. 


The 
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Eſcewial in Spain The Eſcurial, or Monaſtery of St. Laurence 


in Spain, is ſeated about ſeven Miles North 
from Madrid; it was built by King Philip 11 
and is a moſt ſumptuous Building; the Front 
whereof, towards the Weſt, is adorned with 
three ſtately Gates, the middlemoſt whereof 
leads into a moſt magnificent Temple ; that 
on the Right Hand opens into divers Offices 
belonging to the * that on the Left 
into Schools and Out-houſes. At the four Cor 
ners are four Turrets, and towards the North 
the King's Palace. It contains in all 37 Courts 
and Cloyſters, 11000 Windows, 800 Pillars 
and hath a Library containing above 18000 


Books. The Revenues of it is above 30000 


Peter's Church 
Fe at Rome. 


Crowns per Annum; and it is grown into an 
Adage, that it is worth a Journey into Spur 
to ſee that alone and return. 5 

St. Peters Church at Rome, is a moſt Noble 


Structure, to which you ariſe by an Aſcent cf 


24 Marble Steps, all as long as the Frontiſpier 
of the Church 1s wide; there are five Door 


letting you into the Porch, each Door check 


ed with vaſt round Pillars, 24 Foot in Con: 
paſs, and 86 high. Over theſe Pillars runs 
the Architrave, and over that the Lodge, or 
great Belcony, where the Pope is Crowned, 
and gives his Benediction on. Eaſter-Day. 
Over the Lodge is a row of Rails, on which 
ſtand 13 vaſt Statues of our Saviour and tus 
Apoſtles cut in Stone. The Porch is 289 Fort 
long, 44 broad, and 133 Foot high. Againf 
the five Doors of the Porch, ſtand the fire 
Doors of the Church; one whereof called Port: 
Sana, is only open in the Jubilee Lear; the 
two principal Doors, called Valve Sancti Pein, 
are 13 Foot wide, and 45 high. The Church 
is built croſswiſe, in length 520 F oe: 10 
; rea 
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breadth 385, excelling the length of the fa- 
mous Temple of Antiquity, viz. Solomon's 
Temple, 60 Cubits long; Diana's Temple at 
Epbeſivs, 425 Foot long; and the great 
Moſque at Fez, 150 Cubits long. The Roof 


of the Church is Arched with great Squares, 


ach Square adorned with a great gilt Roſe, 
2nd born up by Pillars 105 Feet in Compaſs, 
and 40 diſtant from each other, over-cruſted 
(or to be over-cruſted) with white Marble on 


that fide which looks towards the Body of 


the Church; on the other ſide, covered with a 
reddiſh Marble, beſet with the Heads of the 
Primitive Martyred Popes, held up by two 
Angels, and with the Pidgeon of Innocent X. 
In the middle of the croſs Building, is mount- 
ed the great Cupo/a, reſting upon four great 
Pillars, from which it riſeth into ſuch a high 
Vault, it ſeems to run into the Heavens, and 
carrieth the Compaſs of 170 Paces. Under the 
Cypola is the high Altar: The infide of the 
[ypola is curiouſſy painted with Pictures in 
Moſaick Work; and this Capola is eſteemed 
the boldeſt Piece of Architecture, perhaps, tlie 
World hath ſeen, and was built at the Coſt of 
tus Quintus; the four Pillars on which it 
reſteth, are each 120 Feet in Compaſs, and 
capable of Stairs within them, and Sacriſties for 
Roman Relicks above. Over the Altar (which 
ſtands upon the Tomb of St. Peter) are four 
lately Braſs Serpentine Pillars, that bear up 2 
Canopy fringed round, all of the fame Me- 
tal; over the Corner# of the Canopy, ſtand 


four great Angels of Braſs, gilt; and in the | 


midſt is mounted high, having a fair Croſs of 


the ſame Metal upon it. The Pilaſtri, or four | 


Pillars of Braſs, are each as thick as three 
Men, 50 Feet high from · the Ground, 3 
with weig 
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weigh each of them 25000 Pounds-weight. Be. 
fore this Charch is an Obelisk (a great ſquare 
Stone, in 2 like a Pyramid) erected on x 
Baſis and Pedeſtal 26 Foot high; the Obelisk 
it elf being 80 Foot high, conſiſting of one 

entire Stone, weighing 400 Tuns, which, per- 
haps, is the greateſt Weight in one Bulk, 
= raiſed by the Art of Man. 

Tower x Gy. The Round Tower at Copenhagen, is not on. 
de Tower of ly obſervable for its Structure, but for its 
Maveces. wonderful Contrivance; its manner of Aſcent 

being ſuch, that a Coach may drive up to the 

Top thereof. See Church of Murcia. 
falew Church The Church in Moſcow, called Feruſalen, 
in Aden. can be no ordinary Pile, ſince John Baſilidesl. 
Czar of Muſcovy, put out the Eyes of the 
Archite&, becauſe he ſhould never build nor 


contrive ſuch another. 


nee. The Cathedral at Antwerp, dedicated to the 


4. Bleſſed Virgin, contains 10 leſs than 66 dif 
ferent Chappels thefein. 
The Tower of Moſcow is famous for having 


Great Towers 


a Bell raiſed in it, which weighs 176 Tum 


tho* indeed 200 Tuns were allowed for the 

making it; it is 24 Foot- high, the Clapper 

21 Foot long, and weighs 7 Tuns. At Gbent 

in Flanders, in the Tower called Belfart, is 2 

Of the Changes Bell named Roland, weighs 11000 Pounds. 
— . weight. In a Tower at Erfurd, in Upper 
cialh in England) Saxony hangs a Bell, weighing 25400 Pounds, 
4 — and hath hitherto been accounted (but falſſy) 


AM 
Wiſe fairh, Tſe the greateſt in the World. In Nanking in 
—— 5:4, China, is a Bell 11 Foo high, and 7 in Dia- 


their Lig: ir meter, weighing 50000 Pounds. In the BY 


Ornament. As the . . 2 * Ov," 
Jews, /a Ch. 3. Of Peking, in China, is a moſt — ious 
20 ; weighing no leſs than 120000 — 3 "tis 11 
Foot Diameter, and 12 high, and throws the 
Air with ſuch Violence, as to break N. 


's © XA ©= SS YT 
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and almoſt overturn weak Cottages. Indeed, - Keg 
all China is full of Bells, hanging at every 
piece of ſtately Work; but the J have no 
ſuch Thing as Bells amongſt them. | 

The Tower of Morocco is ſaid to be ſo high, 
that the Hills of 42 a/, 130 Miles diſtant from 
it, may be eaſily diſcerned; and one may ride 
to the Top on Horſeback. | 

The Stadthouſe of Amſterdam is a ſtately Studthouſe at Am: 
Edifice, founded upon ſome Thouſands of f*4 
g, or drove into the Ground, | 

The Cathedral of Magdeburg in Germany, Cathedrals at = 
hath no leſs than 49 Altars in it. The Carhe- a nee 
dral at Ulm, is not- only remarkable for its | 
Statelinefs and Magnificence, but for its great 
Organ, 93 Foot high, and 28 broad, (the big- 
eſt Pipe 13 Inches Diameter) and furniſhed 
with 16 Pair of Bellows to afford Wind enough 
for its Uſe. 

The Cathedral Church of Murcia, in Spain; Cuhedril of | 
is remarkable for having above 400 Chappels n 
therein, and for its curious Steeple, ſo built | 
that a Chariot may eaſily aſc * the Top 
thereof. | | | 

The AquaduF of Segovia, in Spain, built by Ane of Se» . 
Trajan the Emperor, is ſupported by 1797 Ar- #©* 
ches in double Rows, reaching from one Hill 
to —_ if jor At 

Bridge over Saffrany, in China, is 400 Biidge over Saf. 
Cubits long, 500 high, and all but one Arch; 7 
therefore, by Travellers, called Pont volanss 

In the Ifland of Salſete, belonging to the suuwes cur our 
Peninſula of India within Ganges, is a prodigi- . 
ous Rock, cut out in as prodigious a manner, 
laving vaſt Receptacles one above another, 
ſome of em equal to a Village of 400 Houſes, 
and adorned with ſtrange Statues of Idols, re- 
preſenting Elephants, Tygers, Lyons, Ma 


* 
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allen net e The Golden Houſe of Arratar, in India, be. 


your Ganges, being a large Hall in the King's 
alace, hath its inſide entirely overlaid with 
Gold, having alſo a huge Ce: of maſly 
Gold ; from the Edges ot which, hang above 
too Combalengbe, or large Wedges of Gold in 


form of Sugar-loaves: There is alſo ſeven Idols 


The Moſque at 
ny 


of maſſy Gold, of the height of an ordinary 
Man, whoſe Foreheads, Breaſts, and Arms, 
are adorned with variety of Rubies, Sapphirez, 
Diamonds, GS. 

The Moſque at Medina, in Arabia Felix, is 
ſupported by 400 Pillars, and furniſhed with 
300 Silver Lamps, and it's called by the Turks, 
Mos a kiba, or moſt Holy, becauſe in it lies 
the Coffin of their Prophet, covered with Cloth 
of Gold, under a Canopy of Silver curiouſly 
embroidered, which the Baſſa of Egypt i 
bound to renew yearly by the Grand Signior's 
Order, and then the old one being cut into Re 
licks, are ſold at great Prices. 51850 

The Moſque at Mecca, in Arabia, and Births 
Place of Muhomet, is very lofty, raiſed in fa- 
ſhion of a Dome, with two beautiful Towers 


ol extraordinary Heighth and Architecture; 


Att echion Can. 


it hath above 100 Gates, and a Window over 
each Gate, and hath great Adornments with: 


in. | 2 

The Cauſey, in the Plain of Antioch, almoſt 
three Leagues long, and paſling over ſeveral 
Azches, is moſt famous — being begun and 
finiſhed in fix Months time by the Grand Vi- 
ſier, in the Reign of Achmer. But much more 
famous muſt be that Wall of Peloponeſus, ſir 


Miles long, fortified with five Caſtles, which 


when overthrown by Amurath II. was (upon 
the Rumours of a War) built up by the Vent 
tians, Anno 1453. in 15 days, And much 

| | more 
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nore famous the Cities, Anchiale and Tarſus, nd 
built in one Day by 3 as witneſ- (Cities built in 
7th the Inſcription of his Monument. Tefte, ** 7? 
Strabo. | N 

The Bridge of Quick Conveyance, is worth Bridge of Quidk 
Remark, being over the River Sabæ in Bar- Wen e. 
l, which River runs between two Hills; for 

by the help of two large Stakes fix d faſt in i 

the Ground (on either ſide one) and two * 2 

Ropes extended between them; to one o 

hich, is tied a kind of big Baſket, able to 

antain 10 Men; the Paſſengers being entered, 

and pulling one of the Ropes (which runs by 

1 Pulley) are wafted over ſooner than we 

could paſs a Bridge running, of the ſame 


The Ten ſtately Temples of Etbiqpia, all Temples of erties: 
bern out of the firm Rock, are not to be 
omitted; which are each proportionable in their 
Parts, with Gates and Windows in a regular 
manner, and ſaid to have been all perfected 
n 24 Years. For the Ichnagraphy of one of 
theſe Temples, ſee Comment. J. Ladalphi in 
Hiſt. ſuam Ethiopicam, Lib. 2. Cap. 5. P. 235. 

But now to come nearer home, 112 | 

The Palace of Verſailles, in France, ſtiled by veſuie in Bone 
lome the Golden Palace, having extraordinary 
Gilding about it. The Acceſs to it is over a 
ſacious Plain, that yields a Proſpect of a 
ry magnificent Front every way; it would 
lake up a Volume to deſcribe the exquiſite Cu- 
nofities\ of the Gardens and Water-Works 
_ ſurround » —— Miles 2 

e is one Wa a very great length t 
paſſes under an Arch of Water, ſo contrived 
tat the Pipes playing over you from each 
ide, compoſes a regular Piece of watry Ar- 

WteQurez in other Places are Water Works 
| rung 
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Of Arebitecture. 


riſing up in many fma}l Lines, and then benalll for 
ing off like a Palm-Tree; others, like a H- fir 
tules with a Club, ſeeming to maul a Han cor 
out of whoſe Head ſpout Streams of Water for 
inſtead of Blood. In ſhort, they are fo cr Str 
ous, and fo coſtly, that the playing of then in 
not only gives the Eye all manner of Enter wa 
tainments in Art, but puts the King to . fpr 
FF ts Magnifican, Splendid, extllent} Un 2 
e gn. t, plendid, erte tly Uu 2 
form and Lofty, containing in ſome 4 mic 
it ſix ſtately large and high roofed Rooms IH nd 
fine Halls, one above another. in a 
The Palace of Fontatableau, built by Franc: was 
the Baſe Court, eſteemed the faireſt of all Fran: WM Foo 
the Second Court containing the faireſt ai Foo 
pureſt Fountain of all the World, wherefor crc 
the Houſe is called Fountain Belle cau. Ti of ( 
Palace is painted by the moſt curious Artiſts oi over 
Europe, being beautified with all manner oi *tru 
Hiſtories. And it is a Treaſury of the rau deft 
Antiquities that can be procured throughout al 
the World. To ſpeak of the Noble Structu out 
with its many Galleries, c. wauld exceed th Stat 
Skill of the Pen, and Beliet of the Perſon, tiqu! 
The Lowvre, the Royal Seat of the Kings a been 
France formerly; it ſtands in Paris, the Frou vith 
of Maſonry, fo enriched with Pillars, Freeze" Ni 
Architraves, and all the Arts of Architeturgy very 
that its Beauty and Symmetry rather befits oui t w 


. Fella. St. Paul's Church in Landon, firſt ſounde 


Wonder than our Words. It was begun b 
Francis I. finiſhed by Henry his Son, encreaſe 
by Francis II. Charles IX. and had the Additia 
of a moſt beautiful Gallery (a Wonder of 
ſelf) by Henry NV. 


by Sebert, King of the Saxons, Anno 616 
where had a Temple of Diana, by - 


* 


Of Architecture. 


fired many Times by Lightning, and twice 
conſumed by dreadful Terreſtrial Fires. Be- 
fore the late Conflagration in 1666. it was a 
Structure taking up in length 690 Foot, there 
in excelling St. Peters at Rome many Feet; 
was in heighth 102 Foot, and in breadth 130, 
ſpreading over three Acres and half of Ground. 


2 Croſs, upon mighty high Arches, in the 
midſt whereof was a Tower riſing 260 Foot, 
and on that a Spire in heighth 260 Foot more; 
in all from the Ground 5 20 Foot, above which 


Foot in compaſs, whereon ſtood the Croſs 15 
Foot and an half high, and almoſt 6 Foot 
acroſs; above all ſtood ap Eagle or Cock of 
of Copper, gilt, 4 Foot long, and the breadth 
over the Wings 3 Foot and an half. The new 
Structure ſtands in place of that which was 
deſtroyed in 1666. being in the higheſt part of 


out of the Flames, carries the Majefty and 
State of the other, and all Things but the An- 
tiquity. That _ of the Croſs which hath 
deen uſed for Prayers, and twice honoured 
with her Majeſty's Preſence for Solemn Thankf- 
pvings, promiſes for the whole Cathedral ſo 
very much, that it may be ſaid, when finiſhed, 
Ay! excel — — — res of 3 
om, for Architecture, Painti Workman- 

ſip, and Curioſity. I | 
The Cathedral of Salicbury, in Wilthhire, 
niſes our Wonder as high as doth its Steeple in 
the Air, founded upon four great Pillars, the 
bauty whereof is admirable; and the Church 
leerves as much the Uſe of the Eye to ſee it, 
ait did theſe Lines of = Poet to G_— 
2 


% 


fon of its Stars- attempting Pinacle, had been 
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It was built as other Cathedrals, in form f 


was a Globe or Bowl of Copper gilt, of 9 


all the City, and riſing like a young Phenx | 


—— — — 
—— — ¶) ñ— ͤ —̃—ʃ— — —— t —ö — 
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| Cathedral of ##s, The Cathedral of Welle is a very beautiful 


me firſt Stone. Hampton Court, Windſor, St. Fames's, are of 
. —_ 
England. See in © 


Inventions. 


arch of Aguileja, Foſepho Viola, all Italians. 


Of Architecture. 
How many Days in one whole Tear there be, 
So many WIN Dows in ene Church we ſee; 
So many MARBLEPILLARs there appear, 
As there are Hours throughout the fleeting ear, 
So many GATES es Moons one Tear doth view, 
Strange Tale to tell, but not ſo flrange as true. 


Structure; and the Frontiſpiece of the Weſt- 
end hath a more than ordinary Ornament, be- 
ing from top to bottom all covered with cu- 
rious Imagery of Stone of a curious Antique 
Faſhion, and very artificially Embowed. 

We might add many other Buildings of 
England, were it not to enter upon too large 
a Subject; as the New Palace of Blenheim, the 

famous Structures of Torx Minſter, the Church 
olf IWincheſter, Weſtminfter Abbey, and Henry 
the Seventh's Chappèl therein; the Palaces of 


nall Conſideration, but being juſt at home 
we the rather decline to ſay more thereof, 
fearing we may prejudice rather than advance 
that Efteem they will get by ſeeing and behold- 
ing them. For more of Architecture, ſee thee 

AUTHORS, pla 

Democritus, Anaxagoras, Archimedes, Silenu, WM vid 
Ariſtotle, Theopbraftus, Cato, Varro, Pliny, Nuri. Me 
gentus, Leo Baptiſta, Fryer Lucas, Albertus D.: and 
retus, &c. WH fare 

Andrea Palladio, Vincent Scammozzi, Sebaſli- WM Uſ 
an Serlio, Facomo Barozzio, Sirnamed no; Acr 
Leon Baptiſta Alberti, Daniel Barbaro, Pati. 


Philibert de Lor me, Fobn Bullant. See Davi 
let's, Muet's, Savot's, and Perault's, all French 
Vignola's Architecture, Lipſius's Amphitheatri, 
Pyrrho Ligorio. For Houſe-Building, ſee L) 
bourn's Guide for Builders, Philips's Purchaſer! 
Pattern, City and Country Purchaſer. (f 


% 


Of SURYVETING. 
G Planimetry, or Surveyi 
of Land, is an Art that carries no 
Eſtimation the curious; for which you 

muſt have (beſide other Inſtruments 
to the Matter) a Ruler of about 7 or 8 —— 
long, and an Inch and an half broad, and 
place two Scales, one of 12 and the other of 
I1, in an Inch, deſcribing a Line of Cords 
two Inches long, or ſomewhat leſs than 60 
or 90 ees. The Radius of which, or 60 
Degrees, being (equal to the Semi-Diameter of 
the ſame Circle, and after the order of theſe 
on the other ſide, place ſeveral other Scales 
which may be of 16, 20, 24, or the like in 
an Inch, whereby you have an Inſtrument . 
rady for ſundry ſions; and for this Scale 
in its uſe, you muſt have a Pair of Braſs 
Compaſſes, alſo a Pair of Catem Compaſſes, 
having Screws to alter the Points, as to draw 
as occaſion requires, to the beautifying, the 
Plats with Black Lead, or the like. Being pro- 
vided with Inftruments, and Things fit for 
Meaſuring, you muſt conſider the Meaſures 
and reduce that which 1s called Statute-Mea- 
ſure into ſuch Meaſure as is Cuſtomary and 
Uſual; for by an Act of 23 Edward I. an 
Acre of Land was to contain 160 Perches or 
Poles to be made out ſquare, &c. But by Cu- 
ſtom, in divers Places of this Kingdom, this 
bas been altered by the varying of Perches in 
the Number of Feet, as 18, 20, 24, and ſome- 
times 28 Feet to the Perch; and this requires 
the Surveyor's Diligence to reconcile the one 
to the other, of which we ſhall give ſome In- 
3 O 2 3 ſight. 


Denomination, let the 18 Foot be likewiſe 


Of Surveying. 

fight. Suppoſe you are to reduce 5 Acres, 2 

oods, 20 Perches, meaſured Statute-Meaſure, 
by 18 Foot the Perch ; in th's cafe ſeek the 
leaſt Proportional Terms between 18 and 16 
Foot and an half, and to effect it, becauſe the 
latter carries with it a Fraction, reduce it 
to two halves; and that they may be of one 


halved, and you will find them in this man- 
ner 3}, which muſt be abbreviated by 3, ſay- 
ing, how many times 3 in 33, and the Ar 
fwer is 11 times 3, and doing the ſame by 
26 it will be found to be 12 times 3, and 
thereupon the two Proportional Terms between 
16 + and 18 will appear to be 11 and 12; 
which being done, reduce the given Quantity 
of 5 Acres, 2 Roods, and 20 Perches, all into 
Perches, you will find them to be 900 Perches; 


then obſerve what is the Proportion the Square 


11 (which is found 121) bears to the Square 
12 (which is found 144) the fame does the 
Acre, containing 16 and an half Feet to the 
Perch, bear to that that contains 18 Feet to 
the Perch or Pole. 

Aways obſerve in this way, particularly, 
that the greater Meaſure is to be reduced into 
the leſſer, then multiply the Quantity given, 
vig. 900 Perches by 144, the Square, 
and you will find the Product to be 129600; 
and that divided by 121, the Quotient to be 
1071 Perches and Ar Parts, which reduced in- 
to Acres, gives us 6 Acres, 2 Roods, and 21 
Perches and 3 of a Fs. and ths 
compeers with the Quantity of Acres paral- 
Jel with Statute-Meafure: But on the other 


Hand, if it had been required, for the re. 
ducing Statute-Meafure into Cuſtomary-Mea- 
_ - fure; then multiply 900 Perches, =_ re 

LEE ith 6, ealure 


„ _— _— 2 


r e 
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Meaſure or Quantity, by 121, which is the 
leſſer Square, becauſe the leſſer is to be re- 
duced into the greater, and you will find the 
Product to be 108900; which, if divided by 
the greater Square 1 44: will give for the Quo- 
tient 756 4, which being reduced into Acres, 
is 4 Acres, 2 Roods, and 36 f Perches. This 
Rule is to be taken with whatever Cuſtomary- 
Quantity is propoſed in their Difference and 
Degrees, as when the Perch is 20, 24, or 28 
Foot, &'c. | 

If in this Menſuration it is required to re- 
duce Perches into Acres, and ſo on the con- 
trary, obſerve that by the. afore-mentioned 
Statute, an Acre of Ground ſhould contain 
169 {quare Perches or Poles, being every Rood 
four 1quare-Perches; ſo that if you find any 
Number of Perches that muſt be done into 
Acres, the given Number muſt conſequently 
be divided by 160, and the Acres are ſhewed 
by the Quotient; but if there be any Remain- 
der, and it be under 40, they are Perches, 
but if they are found to exceed 40, divide 
by 40, which you will find to be the Num- 


ber of Perches contained in a Rood ; ſo that 


the Quotient will be Roods, -and the Remain- 
der Perches. 

But to reduce Acres into Perches, there- is 
no great difficulty, conſidering it is but turn- 
ing as it were backward; for in the other, 
to bring Perches into Acres, the Diviſion was 
by 160, but in this caſe, to turn Acres into 
Perches, it muſt be multiplied by 160, which 
being obſerved, we now come to the Purpoſe. 
It the Piece of Ground that is to be meaſured 
de ſquare; having conſidered that the Acre d 
160 Perches, then multiply one of the ſides 
by the other joyning to it, and it will be 

O 3 | found 
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fonnd the Sum is to be pig by 160; and 
ſuppoſe your Ground be 40 Poles one wa 
and but 20 another, the multiplied a 
800 Poles, which divided by 160, ſhews 5 
Acres to be the Content. 


To weafare a Tri- In meaſuring a Triangular Piece of Ground, 
exgular Picee of firſt obſerve to meaſure the longeſt ſide of the 


Triangle, as alſo the Perpendicular oppoſed to 
the ſaid long ſide, , then multiplying the half 
2 one by the whole of the other, divide by 
160. 

Suppoſe the Side be 60, the Perpendicular 
40, 60 muſt be multi plied by. 20, or 40 2 
30, which ſo done, — — 1200, which be 


divided by 160, renders 7 Acres and an tal 


for the true Content. 


romenar ae If you are to meaſure that which is called 


a Trapezium, or double Triangle, then both the 


' . — muſt be 1 by the Dia- 


gonal Line, as the uſual common Baſe 
of both the Triangles, and muſt be divided 
by 160 in this manner; Let the Diagonal 
Line be 40, and ane of the Perpendiculars 15, 


the N 8. which being ng put, tog together make 
* 


23, which deing multiplie 20, which is 
half the Diagonal Line, make 460, and that 
— by — renders 2 Acres, 3 Roods, and 
20 Po | 


ce, If the Ground be Circular, then half the 


Diameter muſt be . by | half the * 
cumference, and the Product divided by 160 
whereby the Diameter of the Circle being 
found to be 140 Poles, the Circumference i 
44 Poles; — 7 the half of theſe two pe 
dacing 220, 5 gee Rey: are to be multiplied 
odnce 15400 Perche, 


together, and 
which, wid drided by 160, ou 96 Acres 


Ros N 8 x 


— 


_— 
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Of Surveying. 

If the Piece of Ground given be Oval; 
ſuppoſe it to be 30 Perches one way, and 40 
the other, to know the Content, multiply the 
length 40 by the breadth, which as aforeſaid is 
30, and it will be found to make 1200, which 
again divided by 203 rr will yield 5 Acres, 
2 Roods, and 23 Perches; and by this laſt 
Number fo working, may be found the Num- 
ber of Acres contained in a Semi- Circle, a 
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Cval lice, 


Quarter, or Sixth Part, or any Section or Di- 


viſion of a Circle greater or leſſer, multiply- 
ing the half Diameter. e 
If you are to meaſure Wood-Land, which 

is the moſt difficult of all, fix a Mark at either 
corner of the Wood, that three Marks may be 
ſeen at once, then having'a Quadrant in your 
Hand, lay it flat thereon and take, Sight to 
two of the Marks on each fide; and then up 
on Paper, mark the Degrees of the Angle 
and meaſure to the two Marks in Sight, a 
place them on the fame Paper by your Line 
of equal Parts, and do fo at all other corners, 
till you have cloſed up the Plat or Wood, which 
then may eafily be brought into Acres by the 


Line of equal Parts. Note, Tf your Quadrant 


be too ſmall, join two together, or do it by 
2 Board for want of a Plain-Table, ſo your 
Plat upon the Paper make three Triangles, 
and to meaſure for one of them, meaſure for 
one Triangle the longeſt Doted Line by half 
the middle Doted Line or Perpendiculaz, 
which"giyes. the Content; and by ſo working 
the other two Ain is compleated. 
* . 


Philips's Purchaſers Pattern, and in his M- 


thematical "Manual ,, Rathborn, Attvell, Love, 

Wing,” Leybourn, Hoke), and the Ingenious 

r 
4 


Of GAUGING. 
To know the FF, you would know the Burthen of a Ship, 


* or how many Tun ſhe will hold, or cone 

£ modiouſly carry ; firſt inform your ſelf by 

meaſuring the ngth of the Keel, and take tl 

2 * at the Midſhip- Beam, and the * 

of the Hold; and theſe three you muſt mul 

ply one by the other, then the Product there- 

muſt be divided by 100, and ſo the Tung 

of Burthen will be alot demonſtrated. As, 

-Ezzgle, Granting the length length of « Ship 's Keel to. be 

"Far Men of War, 50 Foot, and at the middle 4 her breadth 

20, and the depth in the Hold 10 Foot; then 

to know how many Tuns ſhe will carry, let 

2 be multiplied by 20, and it makes 1000, 

and that again multiplied by 10 makes 

10000; the-which when divided by 100, and 

cutting off the two laſt Figures, it ſhews the 

Ship to be 100 Tuns of Burthen: But this 

= way is uſually attributed to Men of War, but 

 Merchant-Ships. for Merchants Ships, they give no Allowance 

| for Maſts, 8 Ordnance, and Anchors, the 

which though are a Burthen, yet are not 

accounted 4 wherefore, as to Mer- 

chants Ships, the e muſt be divided by 

95; and then a Merchant-Ship of the afore 

, Hid length, breadth, and depth, will he found 

195 Tuns 31 Parts Burthen, though there mul 

by regard had in this caſe to the middle df 

P for fear of erring, and if you art 

| St T berg leb halts fad on: ho 
| p be irregu out 

— many Cubick Feet 1 contains, rec kon- 

ing that a Cubick Foot of Water Friend 


generall 7 INNS « 55 ed 


Of Gaugmg. 
Ounces to the Pound; ſo that conſider 2000 
weight being allowed to the Tun, and every 
Hundred 112 Pound, the Dim muſt be 
taken accordingly, and by this ule take 
your Proportion, Another way is, 

Meaſure on the outſide of the Ship to her 
Lght-mark, when ſhe is in the Water unla- 
den, and there you will find the Weight or 
Content of the emp bo: Veſſel; fo that if you 
take your Meaſure from her epther” to 

er fl full Draught of Water, being laden, you'll 
oh the true Burthen of her — Alfo, 


* — 12 * „ 


* 1 


ante Ship, double or treble of the ſame 
Mould, or a greater or leſſer Proportion, mul- 


— depth Cubically; after that is done, 
double or treble the Cube, and Extracting the 
Cube Root, your Work is done. A new Me- 
tod ſee in the Ship- Builders At ant. 


To er 8 —— e. any ſort 
or t two s are to be 
enſidered; Firſt, That ſeeing Veſſels are 
noftly of irregular Forms, it muſt be the care 
hs Dome 20 conſider how they are to be 
rduced to regular Proportions; and, Second- 
ly, To —— the true Content of the Gallon 
in Cuhick Pures or Parts of a Foot; and 
br the Act of 2 carefully meaſure the 


TY SW e ET WO tD as aw we TY Sw cr TP 


ad by thoſe Piameters to find out the Area 


* at asg 2d 


Area wad the Caſk; and if you multipl 
by che length of the Veſſel, it wi 


n the Head, 


N 


that 


$2 XX. hh 3 = Hy, TD ya FF Sos s % * 


that 


* 


* 


if you are deſirous to know the Burthen of 


tply the Meaſure of the length and breadth, - 


r . the Caſk at the — and Head, 
of their Circle; and ſo take two Thirds of the 
„ er 
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Another way, 


ew hog? N — Inches are contained in 


To know what Quantity of Liquid, or ro meẽ,hͤrte 


1 WH 
* 


Of Gaugmg. © 

that Veſſel; which being divided by the Num 
ber of Cubick Inches in one Gallon, the Quo. 
tient will.demonſtrate what Number of Gal. 
lons the Caſk holds. As, 

It we ſuppoſe that a Veſſel of Wine be 13 
Inches Diameter at the Head, and 32 Inches 
at the Bung, the Length being 40 Inches, if 


you would be ſatisfied in the Content, conſider 
that r 


One Third of the Area at the) 
Head, is found to make in its due 85, 82} 
Proportion, | 

And two Thirds of the Area N 6. 16 
the Bung, make Ln 


And then conſider the Sum of 
— argon ag $620, 50 
When multiplied by the Length * 


2 FO mL 
* Makes Inches ſolid 24839, 56 


Theſe being divided by the ſolid Inches in one 


Gallon of Wine, they being 231 Inches fir 
the Content, yield 10 Gallons, 530 Parts, 


which is ſome ſmall matter above half a Gal. 


jon; yet ſome raiſe a Diſpute about the cer: 
tain Number of Inches in a Gallon; yet tie 


The Wine Gallen, Wine Gallon is generally concluded to confilt 
The Ale Gallo of 231 Cubick or Solid Inches; and the Ale 


Gallon is held by many in Computation with 
the Wine Gallon as 4 taz, fo that in ſuch : 
degree of difference, it maſt be 288 Inches 


mow much opoo But upon the Impoſition of Exciſe it has been 


generally eſteemed but 282 Cubick Inches. 
Toe know the Content of any Wine or Beer 


in Ale or Beer Gallons,” obſerve for the Beet. 


/ [ he 


— 
cv 
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Ry Diameter at the 9 Inches, 9 Parts, The Beer Barrel, 
a "4 Diameter _ 23 Inches, o Parts. 
The Length, 27 Inches, 4 Parts, 


The Kilderkin- has for its Meaſurings, | 
Ry Diameter at tht, Inches, 1 Part, The Kilderkin 


* Diameter at Wh 8 Inches, 6 Parts. 


The Length, 12 Inches, 1 Part, 


And theſe are called the Coopers Scantlings, The Coopers 
and very well agree with the received Quan- Ws. |, 
tity of the Ale Gallon, allowing-it to be 288 | 
Inches and a half; ſo that the Barrel, of this 
was reckoned to be a Pint over 36 Gallons, and 7 
2 Kilderkin a Pint and a half over the half of a 
that, though, as is "ſaid, this Gallon has been | 
agreed upon by a Committee of Exciſe to hold 
10 more than 282 Cubick Inches. y 

Now to meaſure Brewers Veſſels, Cc. whe- To meafire tra; 
ther Square or Round, or of any other Form; V e. 
to know their true Content, obſerve what hath 
been ſaid in meaſuring ſuch Bodies, dividing 
by 282 the Inches in one Gallon, demonſtrates 
the Content in Gallons z and if you divide the 
Gallons by 36, the Contents in Barrels are 
hewed ; and thus, by knowing the true Num- 
ber of Inches any Meaſure is to be taken. 

. AUTH ORS, 

Ougbtred, Ward, Anderſon, Everard, and 
Phillips's Purchaſers Pattern; allo in 1 Ma- 
themarical Manual; likewiſe Mr. Collings's Coun- 
y Gauger, Printed for George Sawbridge. of 
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Of D TA L L IN G. plane 


th 

ws Har hat CON O MONICA, Horology, or Dyalia E,! 
2 — G? is a curious Art : and to be an en 
ben all Reeve: Horologian, we muſt obſerve to have the exad 
— 2 Z Elevation of the Pole, for by that the deter- 
wr mination of the Center of Hours muſt be had 
a 8. — alſo the Stile of the Dyal's Altitude, and the 
eng rhe Dawghe Order of it. Lou muſt likewiſe know the 
Taub an l. Por. true Meridian Line, that fo the Dyal's Mar 
gy dian Line may have its Place directly under 
A the Meridian of the Place where it is poſited, 
* And he that undertakes this Work, muſt be 
furniſhed with ſuch Mathematical and Aftro 

nomical Inſtruments and Materials as may 
give him a due gt ney of the Propor- 
tions of Time; as a Rule, Compaſs, Aſt 
— re. cri. caddy ie. 
Degrees, with a Deſcription of the Hour, 
Line, and Pants. 

0 Of Sun-Dyals there are two ſorts, the Pen 
dulums, and the Fixed ones; the Pendulum 
n Are thoſe that being hung up, or held up, ſhey 

the Hours by - heig t of the Sun ; as the 
Aſtrolabe, the Cylinder, the Quadrants, the 
Aſtronomical Rings, and; others of the ſam 


be Fixed Dyals n Situr 
tion, to ſhew the Hours by the Motion of tis 
Sun from Eaſt to Weſt, — upon this accouut 

they are more exact than the Pendulums. 
The Center of the Dyal is that Point of tle 
Plane of the Dyal, in which the Axis of tp 
World is cut by the Plans 


* 
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Of Dyalling. 
The Perpendicular Stile is a ftrait Line 
lawn from the Center of the Earth to the 
ane of the Dyal: The Center then of the 
World, or of the Earth, in a Dyal, is the Top 
the Stile, which is Perpendicular to the 
Plane of the _ 
The Pole of the Plane of the Dyal, is the 
ole of a great Circle equi-diſtant from the 
lane of the Dyal.' 

In all Aſtronomical Dyals, that part of the 
Stile which by its Shadow ſheweth the Hour, 
hay in the Axis or Axle-Tree of the 
Yorld. 

The greateſt Curioſity of this Art is to have 
Hours well deſcribed or proportioned to 
he Sun's Motion; and to do it, there are 
granted to be two Right Lines, ſecting each 
ther at Rig'1t Angles croſsways, one of them 
king the Meridian Line, or the Twelfth Hour 
Line; the other is termed the Occult Line, 
y which the firſt croſsways are cut to the 
Right Angle; and this is generally called the 
Line of Hours, becauſe in it the Horary Points 
are deſigned; but if we come to its more pro- 
per Denomination, it may be called the Equi- 
Dochal Line, ſince it —_— the Equinoctial 
cle, the chief Rule of all Hours. | 

To have a Right Dyal, you muſt be ſure to 


Hour ; to do which, be very mindful of the 
Hlevation of the Pole, eſpecially in the Hori- 
wntal Dyal, or any of that ſort, for they 
nll not declare the Hours in any place, but 
der a certain Elevation, and therefore if 

ldey are removed far, you muſt be again pro- 
portioned to that Elevation. Conjecture we 
en, the Pole to be elevated 4 Degrees in 
dis Region, which is 413 place here the 
0 


Mow its Right Center, or the Center of the 
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of your Compaſs in the Inſtrument's Cemal F 
extending. the other Foot from that to by * 


. Line deſcribed in the Inftrume 
wherein that Part, the 41 Degrees, is cut h 
the Radius; ſo numbering from the Twelf 
Hour Line, and transfer this Extenſion of th 


Compaſs upon the Dyal, having yet the Con 4 
paſſes Foot fixed in the Meridian and Eqs * 
noctial Line's Concourſe, and the other fu tem 
in the diſtant Part of the Meridian Line, «Wk 
—_— Point to be the Hours Center MW” ! 
and fo * — and _ he * 
Equinoctia e, you are to w all thaw"! 
Lines which ſome term the Arches of tio! 
Hours. And further, a Line is to be dran ut 
through the Center of the Hours, a Line P?+:-"« 
rallel to the Equinoctial; and this is to be at! 
counted the Line of the Sixth Hour, as well Ma. 
the Evening as in the Morning, as like 
of the Hours of Four and Five in the Eve ltus 
ing are to be drawn out beyond the Center i I 
er N ; * * _ in the Morning pu 
of the reſt equally compeering. * 

Fe Motion Note, 1. The Motion of the Sun 5 regula Hou 
„ iregu it moving equal Space in equal Time; bu the 
the Motion of the Shadow irregular in Me: 
Parts of the Earth, unleſs under the two Pola bert 
and that more or leſs, according to the Cat r 
ſtitution of the Sphere, and Situation of ti t 
Plane. And therefore Scientifick Dyaliſts, h T 
the Geometrick Conſiderations of Lines, han the 
found out Rules to mark out the irreguln be 
Motion of the Sun's Shadow in all Latitude ffn 
and on all Planes, to comply with the regu of 
Motion of the Sun. aboy 
To Ere& Perpendiculars, draw Parallels, ©: * 
See Euclid and Oughtred. ben 
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For the Situation of the Plane, ſee and uſe 

the Dechnatory. | | We. 
W To find a Meridian Line; if the Sun ſhine To bnd the Me: 
uſt at Noon, hold up a Plumb Line, ſo as the n Lire cally, 
Shadow may fall upon your Plane, and that 
will be your Meridian Line. | 

Altho' Dyalling may originally be account- 
ed a Science, yet the Generoſity of its Con- 
templators, in communicating their acquired 
Rules, its now, to many of the Ingemious, 
wo more difficult than an Art. It being not Dee tt 
wecefſary to underſtand Geometry, or Proje- 5 
tion of the Sphere, which are only uſeful to 
thoſe who would underſtand the reaſon of this 
Art: For if a Man knows how to draw a 
Line between two Points, deſcribe a Circle 
with Compaſſes, ere& a Perpendicular, and 
draw one Line Parallel to another, he may 
draw a Dyal for any given Plane, however 
lituated in any Latitude. | 

To frame an Equinoctial Dyal, two Lines An Eq - 
muſt be drawn at Right Angles, whereof one . 
z to be the Meridian, the other that of the 
Hour Six, Morning and Evening; and from 
the uſual Section of theſe Lines, draw a Cir- 
de as you think fit to be divided into 24 oe 
portionable and equal Parts, for in this kind 
af Dyalling, all the Intervals muſt be equal as 
to the Hours. 

The Polar Dyal goes Parallel to the Axis of ro Tu. 
the World, lying as it. were in it, and is to | 
be elevated above the Horizontal Plane the 
ame Degrees as the World's Pole, the lower- 
moſt part in many Places containing not 
above 4 Hours, yet generally the Morning 
Hours are 4 and 5, towards the left fide the 
Erening Hours 7 and 8, but the topmoſt 
ltews the Hours from 7 in the Morning to 5 

| „ 


+ A ven ri A Vertical Dyal may be done upon 


oF Dyalling. 
in the Evening, but not the 6th, by reaſon 


the Sun then is Parallel to the Dyal, glancing 
then upon its fide. 
2 Nu. 


lar Wall, the ſame way as before in the de 
1 * yet there is ſom: 
ſerved, not only in the &. 

tuation, but likewiſe in the Vertical; in cf 
of being certain of the Center of the Hour 
the Polar Elevation Degrees are here to he 
taken for the Altitude of the Stile, allowing 
the Degrees Compliment, though the Horizon 
tal Dyal is the contrary : However, there be- 
ing 2 diſtinction between a Vertical to th 
North, and a Vertical to the South; the Ver 
tical to the North is, as we may ſuppoſe : 
Meridian Inverted, having the Center of 
Hours downwards, falling ſhort of ſhewing 
the Hours; for in ns adjacent Countries, it 
Thews but from 4 to 8 in the Morning, and 
the like in the Afternoon ; and the South Ver 
tical hath the Center of Hours, and its Stil 


upwards, ſhewing from 6 in the Morning to 
Noon. 


Note, The Moon at Full tells the Hours at 
2 Sun-Dyal exactly true. ; 


As Admirable Dyal Els the 1 5 and ile 


To ſee by your Hand what a Clock it is 
take a Straw, or ſuch like Thing, of the lengil 
of the Index, or ſecond Finger; hold ths 
Straw very right between the Thumb and tit 
Forefinger, then ſtretch forth the Hand and 
turn your Back and the Palm of your Hand 
towards the Sun, ſo that the Shadow: of tit 
. Muſcle, which is under the Thumb, touch 1 
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Line of Life, which is between the middle 
of the two other great Lines, which is ſeen 
in the Palm of the Hand; this done, the end 
of the Shadow will ſhew whit a Clock i it is: 
For at the end of the firſt Finger, it is 7 in 
the Morning, or 5 in the Evening ; at the end 
of the Ring-Finger, it is 8 in the Morning, 
or 4 in. the Evening; at the end of the little 
Finger, or firſt Joint, it is 9 in the 
or 3 in the Afternoon; 10 and 2 at the ſecond 

joint; 11 and 1 at the third Joint, and Mid- 

day in the Line following, which comes from 

the end of the Index. See Artificial Rarities 
mGEOMETRT. 

Carrovages, an Apprentice to a Clock- 

Maker in Pavia, made Alciat a Clock ſo con- 

trived, that when the Hammer ſtruck the 

Bell, it alſo ſtruck Fire out of a Flint, which 

lighted a Match firſt, and afterwards a Lamp, 

which at once gave a Man an Account of the 

Nh, and furniſhed him with a Light to riſe 


111 Art of Dyalling may be performed. 
Geometrically, by Projecting the Circles of 
the Sphere upon "the Plain it ſelf with Scale 
and Compaſs; Arithmetically, by the Ca- 
gons or Tables of Artificial ines and Tan- 
rents; and Inſtrumentally, by a Plain and 
kortable Inſtrument, accommodated with 
Lmes for that — and called a Horologi 
al Trigon, where als may be — 
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5 won all ſorts of Fun — the De- 


e option of which Inſtrument and its Uſe 


and lee more „ rt Leybourne's — 
ww i gut He alſo the Deſcription and Uſe of 
CORD ay old: 


tv” 7s Mathematical Recreations. 
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Dyalling, Folio and Quarto, &c. 
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the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea,; of tie 


Steering, and ordering the Motions of the 


Of Dyalling. | 


Of the famous Clock at Heidleberg in Ger- $ 
many, and that at Leghorn, as alſo one made t 
by Copernicus, ſee in the Admirable Work- P 
manſhips in the Treatiſe ot GEOMETRY. th 

At EY in the Spaniſh Netherlands, is a 8 


Sun-Dyal of ſingular Workmanſhip, wrought fit 
by Shepherd, The Sun-Dyal __ Privy- 
Garden, before Mbitehal was burnt, was a cu · w] 
rious Piece of Workmanſhip. 

There is alſo a famous Clock at Up/al in 
Sweden, © | L418 

He who deſires to make a further and more 
perfect Progreſs in this Art of Dyalling, will 
find it beneficial thereto, to peruſe theſe 
ni ACE RS ES 

Maurolycus, Ptolomars, Kircherus and Mar- 
on. Artificial Clock- Maker, Leybourn's Art & 
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„ NA UTICA, Hiftiodromica, or the 
1 Art of Sailing or Navigation, is that 
Art which teacheth how: to direct a Ship tho 
the Seas to the propoſed Harbour. 

This is a Mathematical Art, having a great 
dependance upon Aſtronomy and Geometry, 
and requireth the Knowledge of the Mariners 
Compais, and the Lead of the, Sea-Coalts, 
Capes, Rocks, Promontories, Harbours; of 
the Diſtances of. one Place from another; of 


Longitude and Latitude of every Place: lt 
requires. likewiſe the Knowledge of: Paloting, 


Ship; 


— 


Of Navigation. 
dip; alſo the Uſe of ſeveral Inſtruments fit 
to take the Altitude of the Sun, Latitude of a 


Place, &c. as of the Croſs Staff, the Quadrant, 
the Nocturnal, the Plain Scale, Gunrer's Scale, 


Fc. The Deſcription of all which, more be- 
fits a Volume than a Chapter. C- 5 T 

The Mariner's Compaſs is a round Plane, 
whoſe Circumference is divided into 32 equal 
Parts by ſtraight Lines, called Rhombs, paſling 
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tro the Center. Their Terms are as follow, Pons of the 
N. ſignifring North, E. Eaſt, W. Weſt, and S. s. 


South. I. N. 2. N. by E. 3. N. N. E. 4. N. E. 
by N. 5. N. E. 6. N. E. by E. 7. E. N. E. 8. E. 
by N. 9. Eaſt. 10. E. by S. 11. E. S. E. 12. 8. 
oy ge, eu gas AN om 
16. S. and by E. N S. by W. 19. 8. 
8. M 20. S. W. and by S. 21. S. W. 22. S. W. 
and by W. 23. W. S. W. 24. W. and by S. 25. 
W. 26. W. and by N. 27. K N. W. 28. N. 
. and by W. 29. N. W. 30. -. W. and by N. 
31. N. N. W. 32. N. and by H 23187 

The Height of the Pole, of fo great Benefit 
to Sailors, is to be found out thus; Obſerve 
rſt the height of the Sun at Noon-day, with 
an Aſtrolabe, or other Inſtrument ot#that 


from the height, if the Sun declines: from 
the Equator towards the Northern Pale, or 
add the Declination of the Sun to the ob- 
lerved height, if the Sun declines towards the 


dum made up by Addition, gives the height 
of the Equator, whoſe Complement to 90 De- 
grees (ag they ſpeak) is always the height of 
the Pole. Thus, if the height of the Equator, 
above. our Horizon, be 60 Degrees, the height 
of the Pole is 30 Degrees, becauſe 30 added to 


e der cas 5 


«4A 


but 


kind; then take the Declination of the Sun 


Southern Pole; the remaining Number, or the 


bo, make up 90; -_ if the Pole be elevated 


* 
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Of Navigation. 
but ro Degrees, the height of the Fquator is 
— becauſe this Number is the Compliment of 

t. 
NAVvIGATTOxN, as relating to private 
Seamen, is commonly diſtinguiſhed into three 


forts, 1. Plain-Sailing, 2. Mercator's Way, 


Phin Sailing 


nometry. 


- where he is, how far 


3. Circular Sailing, or Sailing by the Arch of 
4 Great Circle. I 

_ Plain Sailing, or Sailing by the Plain Chart, 
1s the plaineſt and Foundation of all the reſt; 


and near the Equincctial there is n&gd of no 


other to be uſed, becauſe there the Degrees of 
Longitude, as well as of Latitude, are all 
equal, each Degree being divided into 60 Mi- 
nutes, or Miles, tho' they are ſomewhat more 
than Exeliſb Miles, each Minute or Mile con- 
taining about 6000 Feet. In this Art the Seaman 


hath his helps, I. His Compaſs to direct him 


which Way he goes; ſo that Steering thereby, 
he always knows which way he fails to a very 
{mall matter. 2. A careful Obſervation by the 
— 2 or ſome other good Way, how many 
Miles or Leagues (containing each three Miles) 
he ſails every Hour, and fo every Watch, and fo 
every Day. 3. The Knowledge and Obfervation 
of the Latitude, both of the Place from whence 
he ſails, and where he is arrived, or whether he 
is to fail. And out of theſe three Things, and 
the Doctrine of Plain Triangles, he comes to 
know all that is neceſſary for the Keeping of bis 
Account ; ſo that he may know at any Time 
e hath failed, and 
which way, and upon what Point of the Com- 


"paſs he is to ſteer, and all this by the plain 


of Rectangular Triangles. 


| 8 | kaltes Trigs. The Rectiline Trigonometry teacheth us hoy 


to meaſure Triangles, made of ſtraight Lins 


An Angle is meaſured by Degrees, ſo a ſtraight 
2720 | Angle 
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Angle is an Angle of 90 Degrees; an acute 
Angle is an Angle of fewer than 90; an obtuſe 
Angle contains more than 90 Degrees. This Sci- 
ence of Rectiline Trigonometry demonſtrates 


this Propoſition of great Uſe in Mathematicks, 


that the three Angles of all Rectiline Triangles 


are equal to two ſtraight ones. All the Angles of 


a Triangle may be acute but there can be but 
one ſtraight or obtuſe. If one of the three An- 
gles of a Triangle be ſtraight, the two others 
are equal to a ſtraight Angle. Who knows the 
Negrees of two Angles, knows the Degrees of 
the third, becauſe all three make up 180 De- 
grees. All the Angles of a Triangle bein 
equal, all the Sides are 2 equal. An 
thus much for Rectiliue Trigonometry. 
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To fail by Mercator's Chart, is little elſe denne SN 


than coming to a Knowledge of the true La- 
titudes, Meridians, and Elevations of the 
Poles, Miles, Minutes, &c. as when it ſo falls 
out that one Place is under the Equinoctial, 
and the other nearer one of the Poles, then 
they find the Meridional Minutes anſwerable 
to that Place which hath Latitude, is to be 
accounted for the Meridiongl difference of La- 
titude, or that Latitude enlarged. Again, 
duppoſe both Places are towards one of the 
Poles; thereupon ſubſtract the Meridional Mi- 
nutes that are found anſwering to the leſſer 
Latitude, and the Remainder will be found to 


be the Meridional Minutes required; or if 
they find One Place to have North Latitude, | 2 
and the other to be in South Latitude, then 


add the Meridional 1 enn n 
either Place together, and they will then 
tie dum thereof to be the Meridional Minutes 
required, Sc. a A 

P 3 0 
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Circular Sailing. Circular Sailing, or ſailing by the Arch of An 
| a Great Circle, 1s difficult and of little uſe, 0 
altho thought to be the beſt by ſome, as ſhew- An 

ing the neareſt Way and Diſtances between tc 

any two-Places; yet for that, the Seamen An 


ſeldom keep to their Courſe near this Arch 
but are either drawn aſide from it by ſome Arn. 
Conveniences of Winds and Streams, or ele M to 
are forced away by croſs Winds or Interpoſi. D 
tion of ſome Head-Lands or Iſlands, with other WM An 


little intervening Hindrances, makes it diſuſed WW 7" 

and neglected. | th 

| Of Voyages and Travels, ſee Vol. I. p. 170. Wl 28 
3 and the Treatiſe of TRAVEL; and take here be 
the following Brief Account of the | ou 
Firſt Vox AGES and Dis COVERIES malt lo 

Og» TR 4 


Virſt Navigations Anno 1485. Hernando Cortes "failed out df m 
to Ames, Spain to the Iſland of St. Domingo; and af. 
terwards went to Mexico, where Montezuma Ml £m 
was Emperor, and (joyned with the Taxa WW Ve 
lane conquered * e mans 15 

Anno 1492. Auguſt 2. Chriſtopher Columbus, Wl . 1: 
with 120 Perſons, ſet fail = make Dil: Ano 


- 


coveries in America. ſpe 
; Aung 1496. Sir Sebaſtian Cabot, at the Charge . WI 
1 of Henry VII. of England, failed to America, I Arno 
4 _ diſcovering from Cape Florida, all the North Hc 
= Eaſt Coaſt thereof beyond Newfoundland in | 


the North. 75 | | 
Arno 1501. Americus Veſpuſius, a Florentint, 
| 4 942 by Emanuel, King of Portugal, t 
find out a nearer Way to the Moluccos 
made a Voyage to Cape Auguſtine, on the 
Coaſt of Braſil, giving Name to all that vaſt 
Tragt of Land, viz. America. 


Ann 
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Anno 1520. Ferdinando Magellanus, a Spaniard, 
made his Voyage and was killed. * 
Anno 1526. Francis Pia garo failed from Spain, 
to the Weſt-Indies to diſcover the South. Sea. 
Anno 15 30. Mr. Hore ſet out for furtit Diſco- 
very of Newfoundland. 5 
ano 1567. Sir ohn Hawkins made a Voyage 
to Gutana, with whom was Six Francis 
Drake. 
Anno 1572. Sir Francis Drake ſet fail for Ame- 
rica; in 1577. he made his Voyage round 
the World; in 1585 he made another Voy- 
age to America, and in 1595. his laſt, where 
he died in his Voyage. | 
Anno 1575. Captain Fobn Oxenbam failed for pum complains, 


the Weſt-Indies, in a Ship of 140 Tuns, and 25 —— 
loſt his Life. l — 


Anno 1576. Sir Martin Frobiſher made his firſt bit g wack 


Voyage; in 1577. another Voyage was a lrge Ship zo 
made, and 1578. he made another Voyage, . G Teng. 8, 
having 15 Sail of Ships. 6 if they had not 
Anno 1585. Mr. John Davis made his firſt rm m. 8 © 

Voyage for the North-Weſt Diſcovery ; in 

1586. a ſecond Voyage, and 1587. a third, 
making a Diſcovery to 73 Degrees. 

Amo 1586. Sir Thomas Cavendiſh made a pro- 
ſperous Circumnavigation of the Ocean, 

with 3 Ships and 120 Men. 

Amo 1586, 89, 92, 94, and 97, the Right 
Honourable George Lord Clifford, Earl of 
Cumberland, made ſeveral Voyages and Ad- 
ventures againſt the Spaniards in America, 
the laſt, viz. in 1697, being with 18 good 

Ships, and 1000 Men under his Command. 

Anno 1595. Sir Walter Rawleigh ſet fail for 

Guiana,” and at his Return, enduring 14. 

2 1 2 afterwards — 

mer Voyage to Uma, diſcoy aer 

F ©" "Ol 
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Gold-Mine, but after his coming back, he 
Was Beheaded. See Mutability of Fortune, 
Ec. ALLROLOGE as 55 
Anno 1692s Captain George Weymouth ſet forth 
with! 4 Fh Boats at the Charge of the 
Muſcavy Company, to find out the North. 

Weſt Paſſage. 

Anno 1605+ Captain James Hall made his Na. 
vigation to Greenland, and in 1606. a ſe- 
cond, in 1607. a third, and in 1612, a 
fourth, being then ſlain by a Savage. 

Anno 1605, Stephen Burrough, Mr. Pet, and 
Mr. Jactman, made a Navigation to Nous 
Zembla. x | 

Anno 1607. Captain Henry Hudſon made his 
Voyage to 80 Degrees, and Periſhed in his 

Return, by ſome of his Men forcing him, 
his Son, and fix more, to go into a Shallop 
in the Night, and ſeek their Fortune. 


Ships were never uſed in England till after 


Cæſar's coming, ſince which we have arriv'd to 
great Perfection in Building thoſe Floating 
Caſtles, '(the true Walls and Bulworks of an 
Iſland) and have exceeded all Nations in their 
Statelineſs, Structure, and Strength; before 
that Time we had only ſome 11 Veſſels 
made.of Boards and Wicker. 

For Voyages made to ſeveral other Parts of 
the World, ſee thoſe publiſhed by Hennepin, 
Frykes, Miſſon, Dellon, Trager, Hack, Ds 
Que ſnes, La Salle, Wheeler, Patin, Rhamnuſus, 
Bernier, Sharp, Laſſel, Grelot's to Conſtantine 
ple, Voyage to Kilda, to Atbens, ta Scutb 
America, to Mount Libanse, Brus to the L-. 
vant, Gage s to Nem Spain, the Preachers, C 
riat's Crudities, 'Lithgow's, Blank's, Ray, Bu- 
pet's, Vanſhal, Baruttt, Glanius,., Magelars 
$5 MW S | *.* Dampuers 


* 
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Dampier's,, &c. See at the end of our G E0- 
GRAPHT. © 
| AU .T:HOR:&:. - 
Blundevill's Exerciſes, Philip's Geometrical 
Seaman, Oughtred's Key of the Mathematicks, 
Philip's Mathematical Manual, Seller, Eve- 
rrd, Wright, Newhouſe, 8c. 
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Of the MILITARY ART. 


T HIS Art teacheth Order and Diſcipline 
to Soldiers, for the good Management 
and Conduct of Armies, and to prevent Diſ- 
order and Confuſion, makes them acquainted 
with all manner of Poſtures, Marches, and 
Countermarches, thereby to render themſelves 
formidable, not only to withſtand, but annoy 
their Enemies. It may be called the Science 
of Arms, or the Art of War, whereby Princes 


ud Kingdoms may be defended from unjuſt | 


invaſions, Uſurpations, and reſſions, at 
tempted by Ambitious Princes, Qc. 


Of old an oxdinary Grecian Army did con- A Greeies Anmy; 
tn 28672, — whom we reckon not thoſe — 2 


that were upon the Elephants, who were ſome- 
times in greater Numbers, ſometimes in leſſer. 
This Army was divided into Horſe and Foot. 
The Foot was divided again into Oplites and 


Files; (the Oplites were thoſe that wore a 


leavy Armour, the P/iles were {lightly Armed) 
the. Number of which Oplites were always 
double the Number of the P/i/es, and the P/iles 
double the Number of the Cavalry. All the 
Oplites of the Phalange were put in one Batta- 
lon, whereof the Front contained .256 go 


_ 
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218 Of the Military Art. 
and the Wing 16. Of all the Piles of the 
Phalange, the Grecians made two Battalliong, 
each having 128 Men on a Breaft, and 8 in 
the Flanks ; all the Cavalry of the Phalang- 
+ was divided into 16 ſquar d Turmes, or Troop;, 
 _-  Whereot each did contain 64 Men. In a Gre 
cian Army, made up of 4 Phalanges, there 
were 4 Battallions of Oplites, 8 of Pſiles, and 
64 Troops ot Horſe. Batt 
In the Roman Legions there were 4 different M rom 
ſorts of Men, not only as to Age, Riches, War Wl che 
like Science, but likewiſe on account of their Ml yher 
Arms, and way of Fighting; for of the of ti 
younger and poorer ſort they made their Ve- WM hut | 
fites, thoſe that were ſomewhat above them, WM |avi 
upon the account of their Age and Riches, WM inten 
were Haſtaries, (or Halberdiers) ſuch as wer WI TI 
richer, and in the full Vigour of their Age, the C 
were Princes; and the oldeſt and moſt expe WM Batt! 
rienced were the Triariet. The Number of the WM but e 
Soldiers of every one of theſe different forts, BM vente 
was different in ſeveral times, according as the Ml ps 1 
Legion was leſs, or more Numerous. When WW comp, 
the Legion did amount to 4.200, as it did mito | 
Polybiuss Time, there were 600 Triaries in the BW Wed 
Legion, and 1200 of every one of the three this f 
other ſorts, to wit, of Princes, Haſtaries, and 
Veliteg; when the Legion was more Nume 
rous, thoſe three different ſorts were likewiſe 
encreaſed, the Triaries only excepted, wiv 
were always the ſame Number. The Rona 
Battalia were ordered after this manner, where 


RG K= 
J [Pr | [in 1-1 & | [pm 


[tr | [in| |__| [pa 
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in conſiſted the Strength of the Roman Battel, 


py this Ordination they readily tell into each 
other ; the Haſtati being = ed, handſom] 
retired into the Intervals of the 

into that of the Triarij, which making as it 
were a new Body, might jointly renew the 
Batfel, wherein conſiſted the Secret of their 
Succeſſes. It was remarkably ſingular in the 
Battle of Africa, that Scipio fearing a Rout, 
from the Elephants of the Enemy, left not 
the Principes in their Alternate Diſtances, 
whereby the Elephants paſling the Vacuities 
of. the Haſtati, might have run upon them, 


but drew his Battle into right Order, and 


kaving the Paſſages bare, evaded the Miſchief 
intended by the Elephants. 


Principes, thele 
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There were two remarkable Forms of Battle, z.mtia in om 


the Cuneus and Forceps, or the Shear and Wedge 
Battles, each made of half a Rhombus, and 
but differenced by Poſition. The Wedge in- 
rented to break or work into a Body, the For- 
ps to environ and defeat the Power thereof, 
compoſed out of ſelect Soldiery, and diſpoſed 
into the form of an V, wherein receiving the 
Wedge, it encloſed it on both ſides. After 
this form +, wn ordered his Battel againſt the 
Franks, and by this Figure the A/mans were 
melgſed and cut in pieces. 


brm of Battel in the Grecian Cavalry, ob- 
lerved by the Theſſalians, and Philip King of 
Macedon, and frequently by the Parthians, as 
being moſt ready to turn every way, and 
beſt to be commanded, as having its Com- 
manders at each Angle. | 


thought invincible ) conſiſted of a long Square. 


for tho they might be 16 in Rank and File, 


yet 


mv. 


e Rhombus, or Lozenge Figure; was the Balis 2 


1 


The Macedonian Phalanx (a long, time Batali is Sen e 
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ran moſt upon 


Foot hath his 


ful thiek Neck; 
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yet when they ſhut cloſe, fo that the ſixth 

ike advanced before the firſt, though the 
Number might be ſquare, the Figure was ob- 
long, anſwerable unto the Quincuncial Qua- 
drate of Curtivs. According to the Square 
Thucydides delivers, the Athenians diſpoſed 
their Battle againſt the Lacedemontians Brick: 
wiſe, and by the ſame word the Learned Gael. 
li expoundeth the Quadrate of Virgil after 
the form of a Brick or Tile. 

The R AM (an Engine to batter down 
the Walls of Cities) anciently uſed in the 
Wars, was made of a great Tree, or Beam, 
like unto a Maſt of a Ship, having a piece of 
Iron in manner of a Ram's Head, faſtened at 
the end thereof; wherewith they did demo- 
liſh and batter down the Wall. It was hung 
upon a Beam which lay croſs over a couple of 
Pillars, and hang'd thus, equally ballanced, 
that being by force of Men pull'd backwards, 
it might recoil upon the Wall. The Kant 
which Titus uſed at the Siege of Hieru/alen, 
which are deſcribed by 
FZoſephus. There be, ſaith he, other manner 
of Engines, as an Iron Ram upon four Wheel 
bound with Iron, and faſtened with Iron 


Nails; to this they imake four Feet, anſwer: 


able to the bignels of the Beam, and eyery 

— Wheel, and when they 
did batter the Wall, certain Men firſt pub 
ling it back, they recoil it by the help of 
four wooden Levers, put in the hinder part 
thereof for that ſe. The Head of this 
Ram had -no Horns, but was blunt, and made 
of the ſtrongeſt kind of Jron, with a wonder 
bad alſo of both ſides df 
the Ram a Penthouſe: of Wood for the Safe 
the wn 


rd of thoſe that recoil it; - See 
Hiſtory, P. 265. 
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In this Age an Army is drawn up in Battle 
in three Lines, and the Ferch divide ſome- 
times every Line into ſeveral little Bodies; 
the Turks give ſometimes to their Army the 
Figure of a Creſcent, which form 1s alſo often 
in a uſed Fight at Sea. 

The Armies now are not always divided in- 
to Parts made up of the ſame Numbers; for 
ſome Regiments have 10 Companies, others 
15, others 20, &'c. Likewiſe the Companies 
have not always the ſame Number of Men, 
ſme being 100, others 120, others 150, &c. 

A Battallion commonly conſiſts of 500 
Foot. | 

A Squadron commonly is a ſinall Party of 
Horſe of about 150. x 

The Camp, eſpecially if the Enemy be 
near, ought to be in ſome Place where there 
8a great Plenty of Water and Proviſions; 
and it the Army is to make any long ſtay, 
tis requiſite to obſerve whether the Air 
good. Take care not to encamp near a Hall, 
(unleſs you ſecure it for your ſelves) which 
being taken by the Enemy, may incommode 
the Camp. 


Tho Courage be altogether neceſſary to a Sol See the Citurm 
Wer, as T ſha ow ſufficiently of preſently, {vin . 


et tis good Policy in War, to let an Enemy a . in our 
ve opportunity to retire; the want of which * f. 224: 


made les VI. of France loſe his Army by 
Intercepting our Henry V. Fohn of France, 
by ſurrounding our Black Prince, with his 
Army, met with an Overthrow. Themiſtocles 
would not let Xerxes's Bridge acroſs the Hele- 
ſpont be broke, left the Per/tans ſhould be 
compelled to fight, and happen to recover all 
they had loſt. Our William the Conqueror 
burnt his own Navy, to make the Soldiers re- 


ly 


q | 
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ly upon their Courage. Tariſf, the Leader of Ml 1. 1 
the Moors into Spain, did the like. The = 
ſians encloſing the Grecian Navy, were by the 
Greeks defeated. So Themiſtoc/es adviſed Mite ſi 
Xerxes to get between the Spartans and their MI &4 | 
Country, which he did, and compelling them lite fit 

+8 to fight, met his own: Overthrow. This was 5: ! 
deſignedly done by Themiſtoc/es, who fearing WM 6: | 
the Spartans would leave their Allies, the 7. 
Athenians, at the fight of ſo prodigious an MI 8. 
Army as Xerxes brought, adviſch him to com- 9. 
— them to fight, which he thought would 10. 
ve the Succeſs it met with. 
Of ſeveral Inventions in the Art of War, fe C 
in the Treatiſe of INVENTIONS. 


EXERCISE of the SOLDIERY: 


tverciſe of te In Teaching the Poſture Arms to every 
Soldier, ſingle Soldier, you muſt uſe the Words here 
after, but when you come to Exerciſe the 
whole Company together, you may at ſome 
times, for your own Satisfaction, in the more 
ready and graceful Performance of them, com 
mand the Poſtures to be done by the whole 
Number at once, with ſuch Pauſe between ere. 
ry Poſture, as may afford you means to di 
. cern any failpre therein. And fo One, Two, 
q | Regiments may be Exerciſed by del. 
te Strokes on a Drum, or ſtreaming a 

Flag round in the Air. | 
The whole Company is to be divided into 
Files, each File conſiſting of 10 Men; the 
Men in the File may, be diſtinguiſhed by the 
Names of Leaders, Bringers-Up, and Middi 
Men. The two Seconds, the two Thirds, tht 
two Fourths, by the joyning of Files, Ranks 
are formed, which do follow the Dignity af 
each place in one File. 1. Rank, 
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1, Rank, of Leaders. 
2. Rank, of Bringers-Up. 
\ Rank, of Middle-Men to the Front, is 
the " xth Rank from the Front. 
4 Rank, of Middle-Men to the Rear, is 
the fifth Rank to the Front. 
5. Rank, is the ſecond'to the Front. 
4 Rank, 1s the ſecond to the Rear. 
1. Rank, is the third to the Rear. 
. Rank, is the third to the Front. 
9. Rank, is the fourth to the Front. 
1 Rank, is the fourth to the Rear. 


General won d= of Contand. 


EE Ek top 
Silence. 1 to have med. General Words 
or there an be Confuſion. = of Community, 


Stand right after. your Lakers, or File Even. 
Yr Even with your Side- Men, or Rank 
en, 
In your Order] That 1s, Files three Feet 
er, and the Ranks fix Feet. | 
In your Open Order.] That is, Files fix Feet 
er, and Ranks twelve Feet. 
In your Cloſe Order.] That is, Files a Foot 
id a half aſunder, and Ranks three Feet. | 
Cloſer than this the Muſqueteers muſt ne- Ru res are now 
er be, but the Pikes, 8 diſuſed. * 
r receive a Shock are to be commanded 2 
Pikes in your Cloſe Order, or Pikes. Ch 9 c.] 
ben the Ranks muſt Cloſe unto the Rap ier or 
vrords Point of their Leaders. If the\ Words 
W's and Ranks be not e — then muſt 
e Soldier underſtand are meant; but 
| lometimes the: Command 1s, 
Ay in Open Order. and Ranks in Or- 
5 Which is ſix Foot ſquare. 
Files 
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Files in Order, and Rant in Cloſe Order) 


(mmm Is three Foot ſquare. Fro 
your 1 Which i is always back | 
wards — oem the Lea / 
Cloſe your Ranks. | Which is always don ah 
— 
aA HES. no Wal 
ind rely to botb. N / 
When you Exerciſe Embattelled, the Cay N 
tain muſt for his Place be in the Head u 
Front of the Pikes; the Lieutenant in th 
Rear; the Enſign in the firſt Rank; the Su. un 
geants in the F ; the Drums on the Cr 2 
ner. The Drum muſt be uſed to beat 2 = 
March in three Meaſures, viz. the Slow, the 
Mean, and the Swift, ſo as the Soldiers may 1 
proportion their pace accordingly, which in Lr 
deed depends on the Captain's Word. 
The Leaders muſt turn and paſs along by 
their Files till they come to the Place when 7 
their Bringer: Up ſtood, the reſt muſt march ü 
up to that Ground where their Leaders at fi nu 
ſtood, there turning, follow until the Bringer 
Up be in the Leaders places. . 
To the Right Hanl. 
To the Left Hand as you were. 
To the Left Hand. _ 
To the Right Hand as you were. | 
To the Left Hand about. | | 
To tbe Right Hand as you were, | 
ile to the Right Hand double. Yo 
Eles as you were. 
Files to the Left Hand double. | 
Files as you were. N 
Rank to the Right Hand double. J 


Rank to the Left Hand as you were. 4 
Mi y” » 
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Midddy;Men to the Right Hand double rhe 
Front or Ranks. 

Middle-Men to the Left Hand as you were. 

Middle-Men to the Left Hand double the 
Front or Ranks. 

Middle-Men to the Right Hand as you were. 

Middle- Men by Diviſion double the Front. 

Middle-Men as you were. 

Wheel to the Right Hand. 


In Wheeling, the Right Hand corner Man 


miſt ſtand firm, the Left corner Man muſt 


move forward, and. every Leader after him 


ſicceſſiyely, keeping the ſame diſtance exactly 
which ths had before they moved. The fans 


for 
Wheel to the Left Had. - 
Wheel about to the whole Body. 


To Increaſe the Ranks, the Grand Rank 
muſt come up into the firſt, and ſo en 


pos runs fir the Prep. . | 


I Order your ahh os wha oe 
2. Advance your Pikes. - 14 
3 = w your _ WW i 
4. Charge IRES?: 
J. Order af; | 
6. Traile your Pikes. © 
7. Cheek your Pikes, 
8. Charge your Pikes. 
9. Shoulder your Pikes. - 
10 To the Rebr Hand Charge. 
11. Shoulder your Pikes. 
12. To the Left Hand Charge. 
iz. Shoulder your Eiter. 


Q 14. To 


way of proceeding (the Hand changed) Erves | 
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82 Jo the Rear Charge. » 
15. Shoulder. | 
16. Port your Pikes. | 
17. ort your Pikes. 
18. Or Jour Pikes. 


1 


| The Pavan of the Mus RET. 7 
Poſtures of the 1. March with your Masket, and Reſt ſhoul- 


Maker. Pe 
Lak, en AH. 2. Prepare your Reſf. 
| 3. Slip Maxket. -. 


a 4. Poiſe your 3 | 
5. Zoyn your Reft and Mucket.- = 
6. Take out your Match, BA 
7. Blow your Match. © <= 
8. Cock your Match. 
9. Iry your Match. 
10. Guard your Pan. 
11. Blow your Match. 
+ 12. Open your: Pan. ' - RW 
13. Preſent. | 122 
14. Groe Fre. 
15. Recover your Musket. 
| 16. Uncock your Match. 
„) 17. Return your Aach. 
| 18. Clear your Pon. 
19. Prime your Pat. | 
20. Shut your Pan. 
21. c e 1 . 
22. Jour 2 11. 22 * 
23. Caſt about your Ane. «© 8 x 
24. Traile your Reſtt. 
25. Open your Charged oa e 
26. Charge your Muchtt.. ES ode oF: 6h 
27. Draw out your. Stowring-Sticks.. 7 
28. Shorten your, eee 
| 29. Rum your Pœuden. 
| : 0 15 


— 


- a 
” we” 


Wor 


- 
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30. Withdraw your Scowring-Stick,* - *M 
21. Shorten your Scowring-Stick, 
32. Return your Scowring-Stick. 
33. Bring forward your Musket. | 
34. Recover your Reſt and Musket into their 
frf Poſture. 


The Musket being ordered, 


1. S boulder your Mucket. 
2. Order your Musket. e! 
3. Prepare your Cock. , 
4. Make ready. g 8 . 
5 Preſent. * n 9 55 
6. Groe fr. mw, Wit 


All the foregoing Poſtures of the Muſket pon 
Service are reduced into three, as when you 
Skirmiſh, vis. 1. Male Ready, 2. Preſent, 3. 
Gwe Hre. | 
| In Skirmiſhing, thoſe that are in the Front 
ving fired, dvide themſelves, and wheel 
— into the Rear, _ they make-ready 
to * te gains when the others having fired 
ed round behind them, ſo that they 
— into Front again. 
In the Line of Battle, the Soldiers, aſter the 
firſt Word of Command for Firing, wait no 
more, but Charge as oſten as, poſſible, not 
amming the Powder and Ball down, but 
mocking their Muſket · Butt againſt the Ground, 
lot one time] after another, as faſt as they 
an, taking their Aim litle more than Knee | 
18. the Balls eine apt to mount 
n Firing. 0 1 TOtic! : SY, 
Tho Art and Diſcipline be neceſſary to a one neceilary 
doldier, pet is Courage of main Concernment, ok 
q w Man in Arms being ever Valiant, or war- 


WY thy 


= 
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How to ird thy to Command, that hath not à Courageous 

de Censge of and Bold Heart, by which a few * 
another bin into often been the Deſtruction of great and Pow 
— ee erful Armies, For Hiſtorians make mention, ( 
__ Agriculture. that 
” Smull Annie Con. - Miltiades, the Athenian, with 11000 over il ; 
quis. threw Darius „ King of Perſia, who had 


600000. 7 * F "c 
600 Laplanders once put 100000 My covite it 
to the Rout that came to Invade them. _ 


Themiftocles, with a ſmall Number, over- WM, 
came 700000 Foot and 300000 Horſe, bro 
into Greece by Xerxes, King of Perſia, who ing 

150 eſcaped by Flight in a little Fiſhing-boat. © Wy, 
In Germery anci- In 1663. Count Serini, with 500 Men, over Batt 


60 Lory. vll he threw 30900 Turks and Torters near the N. The 


hed brought the yer: Meur. | 1 woes 
Frowy befie the te Belifarius with $009, overcame 50000 2 

King. dalr. ; 
| Scevo, a Valiant Man, ſo long reſiſted Pow oh 
pey's Army, that he had 220 Parts ſticking n we 1 
g his Shield. had c 
- Clandius, 2 Captain of Recaredys, King 0 2 
| Spa with 300 Soldiers, put to Flight 56000082] th 

— came into Spain to the Succour of dle Ai 

rlans. The 
| A fine Horſe be- 2 Cocles reſiſted the whole Army 2 
ade abe, King Porſenna on the Bridge Pons Sublen f Tear 


Prebus, for "that — 55 the Citizens broke down the Bridge 8 
be could 8% * bind him, and then plunging himſelf in, wot 
dy, eight or ten to his Friends, who! reed bim with 0) 


the 
44. 22 fit- Actlamations. SLOUGH 


ter for a Coward. - Aþferama, the Moor, entring France wü ame! 

: — * 450000 Saracens was deſeated by Charles Ma 15 

| tel, who with the loſsof 1500 Men, flew 375 Tears. 

* Saracens: ct! The 

1 11800 Ensliſb, on the Vitary. over 70 looo 
3 French atiGreſſo De . 15 


WW” 


A 


: | F ” * 0 
n M * 
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Edward the Black Prince, with 8000, van | 

quiſhed 40000 French at the Battle of Porc- 

Hers. | 

Our Henry V. with 15000, beat 52009 Gama wa 6, 


* * 
Fe... 


French. bark Cowardiſe, So 
Lexander the Great with Handſuls, con- the Spoils be wan 
quered the World. | Sen CY 


Gnogirus having his Hands cut off, bit aitice tothe Gods | 
vin his Teeth the Arms and Ships of his Ene- 3 
mies. Sergius fought four Times with his left behold hen. 
Hand (which Pliny ſets down as a Prodigy.) 
geinnius had been in an 120 Combats, bear- 
ing away 36 Spoils of his Enemies, and 45 
Wounds of his own. Scanderbeg, in ſeven 
Battles, flew 2000 Men with his own Hand. 
The Tr took him out of his Tomb, and 
wore his Bones for Jewels, thinking they 
would impower the Bearer with Congueſt over 
lis Enemy. Boadicea, Queen of Britain, de- 
leated the Roman Conſul. Margaret, Wife to 
dur King Henry VI. beat that Army which 
tad conquered her Huſband's Forces. 

Venice held for ſeven Years a War againſt 
al the Princes of Europe. 


The City of Bizantium, afterwards called gan Sieges.. | 
Conſtantinople, once held out a Siege of three "LI 
Tears againſt almoſt all the Forces of. the 
World; They were in ſuch Streights for Food, 
that Men — in the Streets, would, with 
Pynt Conſent, fight, the Victor to eat the 
Vanquiſhed ; and for want of Artillery, they 
fl ptatues at their Enemies, &c. JA 
* > City. of Troy held out a Siege of 10 

ears. . 

The City of Riga, Anno 1656, repulſ 
looooοο Muſcovites. 


Q 3 29 5 Oftend 


= all 
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Oftend in Flanders, once held out a Siege 
of above three Years. | 


Numantia, in Spain, with 4000 Soldiers, 


withſtood 40000 Romans for 14 Years. 

The People of Gaunt rebelling againſt the 
Count of Flanders, their Sovereign, and being 
blocked up on all ſides, iſſued deſperately out 
of the Town with only 5000, and overthrew 
the Count with 40000 Men, purſuing him to 
Bruges, whence he eſcaped in the Night, and 
— all the Towns in Flanders yielded to 
them. 

Toledo, in Spain, held out a five Years Siege, 
from Anno 1080. 

The little Cittadel of Nice repulſed a Navy 
of 2co Sail, Anno 1543) 

Scudaria, a little Town in Dalmatia, held 
out a Years Siege againſt Mahomet II. 
 Abeters once held out a Siege of ſeven Years 
againſt 7oſeph the Puiſſant, King of Fez, who 
was then forced to raiſe it. (This A/pters is 
now demoliſhed.) 1 


eie Lacedewwni- The Lacedæmoniant employed in a War 20 


an: thought the Years, ſent young Men home to accompany 
chief Krergth of 1 s elt . = 
a Town to Sent their Wives, and pr eſerve their Families 


= 2 The Women of Curæaola being forſaken by 
therefore would the Venetian General, Townſmen, and Soldiers, 
| Por offer Swi. when invaded by Uluz Ali with a Navy of 60 
|" the Denhof Alex Gallies, took Stones, Fire, and ſuch like Wes 
Do corquered' Pons they had, with which they beat off the 
chem. Enemy. | | ; 
Emanuel Caballo, a Genoeſe, when the City 
of Genoa was Beſieged by the French, and re. 
duted to Want, a Ship with Proviſions arriving, 
ſail'd to the Citadel, not knowing the Ferch 
were Maſters of it, and fo fell into the Ene 
my's Hands, whereupon they were all for {ur- 
rendring; *till Caballo, with one Ship ol 


a 0 


- 
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and a Number of Valiant young Men, failed rhe en begining 
towards the Cittadel, Neowin the Shot- of 2 
the French on all ſides, and maugre all 102, | 
ftion, cut the Cables, and reſcued the Ship, 
to the Wonder of all Spectators, and the great 
ſoy of his Country-men;z which Action has 
procur'd him the Name of the Immortal Deli- 
wrer of his Country, Re 

And here it may not be improper, in rela- 
ton to the Subject, and ſatisfaction of the 
Reader, to add a Collection of ſome other of 

the moſt famous and remarkable Battles that 
have been fought throughout the World. 


Other Famous BATTLES, 


4 M. 373. Brennws, with his Gawls, overthrew ramous Battles: 
40000 Romans near the River Alia, and 
2 to Rome, was after vanquiſhed by 

lus. 

4 V.C. 640. A Battle was fought between Ma- Of the Bale be- 
rius * en King | 
laſt loſt the Victory. 7 
| Between, Marius and the Cimbri, 
whom he ſet upon marching (divided into 
three Parts) thro the A/ps, and conquered 
them, being 300000 fighting Men. 

Between Marias and Sylla, who 
killed 12000 Citizens of Prenefte. 2 

About A. M. 380. Between Hannibal and the 
Romans, the firſt at the River Trebea, the ſe- 
cond near the Lake Traſinene. FR 

: Between. Hannibal and Marcellus, 
winch laſt got the Victory; fonght at Nala 
in Naples. | E $1 IN rt (nd | | 

Between Hannibal and Haminius, 23 

which laſt had 15000 of his Romans lain ; 3 

tought near the Lake de Perugia, fd 

"REA Q 4 Between 
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= Between Hannibal and the R- 

mant, near the Village Canna in Naples, P. 
where he killed 42700 Romans. Ap lc 
A, C. 477: Between the Romans and King Hi. | 
1 cron, allied to the Carthaginians, being the By 
| Firſt Punick War. J 
= Between Attila, King of the Hunt, D. 
i | and Ætius the Roman General, where were Pe 
= 10 Kings preſent, and 200000 ſlain; fought 

| 4 near Tholouſe in France. | 30 


Between Roderick, the Gothiſh the 
King, with 130000 Foot and 35coo Horſe, 

and Tariffe (Leader of the Moors into Spain) the 

with 30000 Horſe and 180000 Foot; the 2 

Battle laſted ſeven days, the Moors getting ia 


the Victory. ha 

Between Vitelliys and Veſpaſian, at WI . 

Cr mona. 8 a 130 

: Between Anthony and Auguſtus Ce wit 

far, near Perugia. 3 hut 
| Between Aſdrubal and the two 

Conſuls Livias and CI. Nero, where 56000 of 

 Carthagimans were ſlain near the River Me- Pol 

taurus. | wh 

| Between the Spartans and the The- WWF Dil 

bans, who overthrew the Spartans in the { 

Parapagian Plains. too bef 

| Between Pompey and Mztbridates, the 

"who was vanquiſhed at Angyra. ite 

Between Bajazer and Tamerlan, > 

K * 


who was Conqueror at Anegyra. | 
ho honed? » Between Attalis and the Gut 


ten. | So | 
Between Aretas, King of Arabia, 
_Fonquered at Adada, .. Be”: 


* ” ” 7 
o - = 
l 3 *& 
- * | | o 
d . fi 
* . 4 
. * * * 0 N 
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Between FVentidius Baſſus and the 
Parthians, who were vanquiſhed at P/ G. 


(It. 

5 Between the Soldan of Egypt and 
Bajazet II. at Pyle Cilicig. 

: Between Alexander the Great and 
Darius, King of Perſia, who loft 4006000 
Perſians, near Schiahragur in Aſia. 


Between Rich Craſſus, "who with 


20000 of his Men, was flain, and Phraartes 
the Parthian. | 9 

Between Artaxerxes and Crus for 
the Perſian Crown, at Caramon-Shaſhoon. 


Between Tigranes, King of Arme- Tgraw j 


* 


nia, with other Kings his Confederates, 


jeſted a 


him, ſaying, 1f 
he came as Am- 


having 2 20000 armed Men againſt Lacul. beflidor, he had 


many Men, bur if 


lus the Roman, who had not above 12 or fat, vey fark 


,13000 Horſe and Foot, yet got the Victory, 


mw the loſs only of 5 Men killed and 10 


* * Between Baſilivs the Great Duke 
of Muſcovy, with 80000 Men againſt the 
Polonians, whom he let paſs over a-River, 
when he might have had them at a great 
Difadvantage, bragging he would let them 
aſs over, that he might drive them all 
2 * D Muſcovy , 5 
ot the Victory, killing 40000 Muſco- 
rs, nd taking 5000 Priſoners. 


Between Tamerlane, Vice-Roy of | 
Tortary, and Thuctamyſb, Emperor of Serai, 


who was defeated twice, the laſt Battle con- 
tiniing three Days. a 
Between Semiramis, the Aſſyrian 
Empreſs, and Staurobates an. Indian King, 
having each an Army of above three Mil- 
lions, (if Creſtas and Diodorus Siculus ſay 
true) which laſt got the Victory. | 
TRIS l Between 


/ / 
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Between Alexander and Por, 


King of India. | Pe 
Between Maſiniſſa and Aſdrubal, Wl V. 
at Threſdus in Barbary. | 
Between Cz/ar and the Sons of wi 
Pompey, at Munda. 16 
| Between Sertorius and Pompey, at 6, 
Cullera in Spain, where Pompey was over- 
thrown. Se 
Between the Romans and Pyrrba, of 
King of 1 near Aſ coli. Le 
* ay een] Attilus and /Emilizs, who 


got the Victory, with the Slaughter of 40000 Ki 
and 10000 Priſoners, near Telamon in II. 
cany. an 
Beetween the Carthaginians and (a- co 
tullas, fought in Sicily. | 
Between Hunniades and the Turks, MI th 
whom he ſet upon by Moon-Light, with ed 
10000 Horſe, killing 30000 Turks, and 4 C 
taking 40000 Priſoners ; fought near the of 
River Morava in Spain. pr; 
Between Hunniades and the King ch: 
of Haeay, who got the Victory near Varne, Wl M 
| Between the Emperor Claudias and WI 4 C 
the Gothe, between whom were fought ſeve- lof 
ral Battles near Mercianopolis in Bulgaria. the 
Between. Mabomet III. and M. 
chael Varvod of Walachia, who got a remark- 
able Victory near Nicopolis. 
Between Cæſar and Pompey in the 
Phar ſalian Fields in Theſſaly. TR 
BSBietween 5 and Anthony for 
the Empire of the World, at AAium. 
| Between Darius and Mvrltiades, 
who got the Victory at Marathon in Attic 


Between 
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Pelopidas and Epamonidas, who got their 
Victories at Lœuctra and Mantinea. 

Between the Grecians and Perſians, 
whoſe General was Mardonize, lain with 
160000 Perſians, and of the Grecians but 


699. | 

N Between Herculeius, Treaſurer of 

Sertorizs's Army, and Manilius, Proconſul 

of Gallia, who loſt his Army, fought near 

Lerida in Spain. | | 
Between Cæſar and Vercingetorix, 

King of the Avernians at Alexia in France. 


Between the Catonians and Locri- 


ans, where 120000 Crotonians were over- 
come by 15000 Locrians. © 

Between Rowland and Oliver, at 
the Head of 20000 French, who were rout- 
ed by the Moors near Roncevalles. 

4.C 173. Between Aurelius with his Legion 
of Thunderers, (the Chriſtians) who had 
prayed and prevailed with Heaven, to dif- 
charge a Tempeſt upon his Enemies, the 
Macromans. BE | 

4 C 198. Between Severus and Albinws, who 
bft the Victory, the Battle being ſo bloody, 
that the River Arar changed its Colour, and 
was called Sangone, now Saone.  _ 

40. 732. Charles Marte! diſcomfited the Sa- 
racens of about 450000, killing near 375000. 

40 1030. Between Trangolipix and the Per- 
* 3 who was overthrown by the 

urk. | 


A C. 1099. Between Godfrey of Bulloigne, at 


the Head of 300000 Chriſtians, and the Turks, 
who loſt the 1 at Feruſalenm. 
4. C 1139. Battle of Obrique. See Kings of 


King of Portugal in Heraldry. A. C. 


— 


Between the Lacedgmonians and 


Portugal in Chronology, and the Arms of the 
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A. C 1509. Between Albuquerque, the Vidori. 
ous Portugal, and Idulcan, tought at Goa in 
the Indies; Idulcan having brought 70000 

Foot and 3500 Horſe to reduce Goa. 

A. C 1514. Between Selim and Iſhmael Sopli, 
who loſt the Battle, that had always been 
Victor before, fought in the Candaran Plains 


This is called by the Turks the Battle of 
- > See famous Paintings in PAINT: 


A. C. 1571. Between the -. Venetians and the 
Turks 1n the Sea near Lepanto, where 29000 
Turks were killed, 4000 taken Priſoners, 

with 140 Gallies, and 1200 Captive Chri 

ſtians redeemed. | . 

A. C. 1578. Between the Chriſtians and the 
Turks. © 

A. C. 1620. Between Frederick, Prince Palz- 

tine of the Rhine, and the Emperor Ferdinand ll. 
who got the Victory. 

A. C. 1624. 40000 Tartars entring Podolia, were 
overthrown at Burſtinow, 3000 being ſlain, 
and 2000 taken Priſoners. X 

A. C. 1632. The Battle of Lutzen. _ 

A. ( 1648. The Battle of Lens, where the 
French got the Victory, taking 6200 Sold: 
ers, 40 great Guns, 90 Enſigns, Cc. 

A. C. 1664. The Chriſtians got a Victory over 

the Turks, near the River Raab, where 8000 
were ſlain, and all the reſt almoſt drowned. 

A. C. 1683. At Vienna, then beſieged by the 
Turks, who loſt, during the Siege, and in 
the Battle, 90000 Men, being totally de- 

feated by John, King of Poland, the Dukes 
of Bavaria, Sax 


„ KC. | 
A. C. 1684 2 and Tartars received 


a Defeat by the Po General, with 2500 
Horſe "ge a * 1 


\ 


tua, 


int 
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140 1684. Duke of Lo#rain, fought with Th not forms 


taking 18 Standards, 1500 Priſoners, &c. face of the Men as 
401691. The bloody Fight at Agrim in Irs — wy 
land, in which the Ir; Army was defeated ; mazons. 2. The 
after that Gallway, Limerick, &c. ſurren- 49% þ fea 
dred upon Conditions. | ſand Roman Sat- 
4 C. 1692. A. Terrible Sea-Fight between the __—— 
French, and Engliſh and Dutch Fleets, on the Nis. 3. The Maſe 


19th of May; wherein the French were beat. — wes” 


J. C. 1692. Auguſt the 3d, the Terrible Battle Nie“ Nr, rg. 


of Steenkirk in Flanders. +. The As 7 
40 1694. The bloody Fight at Landen in Chbrien gere- 
„1 5 . — I 1 
40 1705. Duke of Marlborough overthrew gu Ae. « 
the French and Bavarians, and took 1 1000 6. of Sicily, ated 
e 
4. C1707. Duke of Marlborough won the Bat- Gehe 
tle of Ramelies. | gr ate =} 
8 of Bigiend, Ger 22.5 2m 

more in nology o and, Ger nn 
nary, France, Spain, Portugal, 2 ":1:17 nh Hoſes, 
CasTLEs and Towns that have been * Kingdom. 
: eſteemed Impregnable. | 
1. Boifleduc in Spaniſh Flanders. Caſtles and Towny 
2. Candiain the Iſle of that Name. 8 


3. Coeverden'in the United Provinces. * 
4 Ciſal, belonging to the Duke of Man- 
5. Caia in Greece. | b 

6, Elfingburg Caſtle in Denmark: + 

7. Jaicxa in Dalmatia. | — 815 
8. Leghorn in Tuſcany, the ſtrongeſt City 
in the Mediterranean. | a 
9. The Caſtle of Lacedamon, never taken, 


* Hiſtories ſay, 10. Meſim 
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20000 Turks, and got a Compleat Victory, yy rnd 


* 


258 


in the Parliament of Great- Britain, Mar. 1709, 


de demoliſhed, which was unanimouſly appro 


Fou that of the laſt Century, which does not 


' ron pour le Gens de Guerre, &c. Science Il. 
litaire, French. Monroe's Expedition for War. 
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10. Meffina in Sicily. | | 

11, Caſtle of Manfredonia in Naples. 0 ) 
12. Caſtle of Milan, yet hath the City been 
beſieged 40, and taken 22 times. 

13. Mons in the Spaniſh Flanders, 

14. Montmelian in. Savoy. 

15. Macao in Ching. 

16. Cittadel of Nice, or Niſſg. 

15. Caſtle near Onwari in Japan. 

18. Rotas in the Maęgul 's Empire. 

19. Zara in Dalmatia, and | 

20. Dunkirk, which tho laſt named, pe. 
haps better deſerves the Name of being Impre: 
nable than ever did any of the foregoing. And 


Mr: Secretary Boyle made a Motion for the i. 
ſifting in the enſuing Treaty of Peace, that 
Dunkirk, with its Fortifications and Harbour, 


ved. TRE 
Note, The Modefn way of Exerciſing is f 
well known, that I purpoſely choſe to ge 


Fan Exerciſe of the Muſket it 
elf. 


AUTHORS, 


Pohbiae, Stevin, Herigone, 8c; Orrery's 4 
of War, Machiavel. Art da la Guerre, Irfirs 


See Grotius's Right of Prace and War. 
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of FORTIFICATION. 
MH Architecture, or the Art 

r the Defence of Countries, and Offence of 

mies; for this Art teacheth how to build 

at the Enemy, on what ſide ſoever he makes 
is Approach, may be beat back by the leſſer 

Every Point of the Circumference of your | 
— c. muſt be defended by ſome other | 
e Flanked, to keep the Enemy from a ſud- 
lan Entrance, where any Breach is made by 
bar Approaches ſo near, that the Beſieged's 

mon in the Front are diſmounted, then 
liners to paſs the Ditch; and then if they 
erceive any Place out of ſight of the Be- 
ty to make their Mines with leſs difficulty; 

that a Place, unleſs the Garriſon be very 
D 8 or 10 Days; that with Flankers might 

Id out much longer: So that it has been 
aitions into ſharp pointed ones, which not 

ly, upon occaſion, ſerves for Flankers to 
aunt and hinder the Force of the great Shot 
laying againſt the Town or Fort. 
red (amongſt other Things neceſſary on this 
Kafion) or what may be found near equal 


— 
| 
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of Fortification, is of great Moment 
Fortreſs, Works, &c. in ſuch a manner, 
unber. 
art of the ſame; and your Works require to 
e great Guns; for if the Beſiegers have made 
jou may be aſſured their Deſign is to put their 
eed's Firing, they will have an 
age, to make frequent Sallies, may be taken 
be Practiſe. of late, to turn the ancient round 
elend againſt any haſty Approach, but to 
The great Line of Defence is to be canſ- 
unto 


240 
The Polygon 
8 in our Geo- 


metrical Oefiniti- 


| ons in Geomeiry- 


Of Fortifcation. 
unto it, vis. the Polygon Interior, which in 
moſt Caſes ought not to exceed 120 Fathoms, 
or 720 Feet; and this is found to be a Point 
blank of the Execution of a Muſquet, the 
Cannon being here incommodious, and there- 
fore the Defence is to be taken from the for- 
mer, the latter, beſides the Waſte of Ammu- 
nition, lying much liable to be diſmounted, 
and not fo eaſily again remounted, as the 
Emergency requires, and the Diſhculty is 
likewiſe greater in maintaining a continual 
Fire, and if their Work be not incommoded 
by their over-largeneſs, the more capacious the 
Gorges and Flanks are, the better wall tit 
Fortification be found for Defence, for then 
the Soldiers may paſs to and fro in a good 
Front to the Baſtion, when Cannon are plant- 


ed on both fides the Flanks, and give no In- 


terruption to thoſe that are at the Flanks; and 
if there be but a ſuppoſed Neceſſity required, 
there muſt be a Vacancy left for Retrencb- 
ments, and -a Place under the Baſtions left fit 
for Mining, that it it come to Extremity, 
when you have drawn off, as ſoon as the Ene- 
my hath poſſeſſed the Baſtion, it may be 
blown up, and their Attack cleared till the 
Beſieged may know what is further to be done 
in the Defence of the Place, and draw their 
Strengths thitherto from other Parts. 

Above all, the Curtains, Flanks, and Faces 
of the ſite Baftion, are to be well ſecured 
and guarded, as likewiſe the Ditch and Count 
ter ſcarp being made as large as the due Pro- 

rtion of the Baſtion will allow; for if they 

too great their Capitals will be found to be 
too long, and thereupon the Defence-Line er 
ceed the Port of any Muſket or ſmall Piecs 
and being too little they will become bun, 
po 
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ind ſo cut off the ſecond Flank, whilſt it 
ought to be held conſiderable. 3 
The Degrees of the Angle of a Baſtion ought The Degrees of 
not to be leſs than 60, or more than 90, ſome nf 
ſmall matter allowed over or under; and the 
reaſon is, if it be much under 60, it will be 
found too ſlender, or above 90, too large, or 
more than may well be ſupplied ; and more- 
over by that the ſecond Flank is ſhortned, and 
it will be computed in leſs Ground than the 
Baſtion, where it is an Angle of leſs Degrees, 
tho* built on the like Gorge and Flanks; and 
obſerve in all your Works to let them be Can- 
nofi-Proof. 5 | 8 
According to the Dutch Method of Fortify* puch Method of 
ing, the Angle of the Baſtion, or the flanked ian. 
and defended Angle, exceeds always by 15 
Degrees the half of the Angle of the Polygon + 
Upon this Account tis that the Angle of the 
Baſtion is never ſtraight; or of 90 Degrees, 
' unleſs in a Place defended by 12 Baſtions, but 
in Places defended by more than 12, it is ak 
ways ſtraight. . | We 4 9 
According to the French Method, if the Po- The french Mev 
Mon be a Triangle, the _ of the Baſtion a. 
contains 45 Degrees; if it be a Pentagon, or 
of 5 Angles, it contains 78 Degrees; if the Po- 
on have more than 5 Sides, the Angle of the 
ſtion is ſtraight, or is open 90 Degrees. : | 
If we proceed ta a Deſcription of Regular regular Fonif-- _ 
Fortification, it is to be underſtood of ſuch = 
Models as are equally Angular, and founded 
upon Equilateral Figures, to be deſcribed in a 
Circle, as it may be a Triangle, Quadrangle, 
or a Quartile Pentagon, or a Figure of 5 Sides 
to a Dodecagon, or a Figure of 12 Sides; and 
in this Caſe the Baſtion -muſt be ſo ym. 
that all the Points may anſwer in like di- 
2 R <3 hs ſtance 7 
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ſtance from the Center. The Curtains of 
equal length, and all the Angles and Lines to 
be of an equal magnitude; for Regular Mo- 
dels are to be computed from a Calculation 
of the Angle at the Center, and that 1s done 
by dividing 360, the Number of the Degrees 
that a Circle is uſually divided into, and 
wherein the Regular Figure 1s to be deſcribed 
by the Number of any Pohgon's Sides, or the 
Regular Figure that any Fort or Work of 
War of this Nature is to conſiſt on; for here- 
by the Quotient demonſtrates the Angle of 
the Center, as may be demonſtrated by a Fi- 
gure of five Sides, wherein, by Operation, the 
Angle of the Center is certain to be 72 De- 
grees, and the like of any other Figure; then 
x you draw a Circle with the Pretractor, or 
Line of Chords, the firſt being a Sem-Circle, 
and the laſt the half part of a Semi- Circle, or 
90 Degrees projected on a ſtraight Line, and 
the Angle be ſet off at the Center at 72 De- 
8 — the Circle will thereby be divided into 
ve equal Proportions, or Parts, and the 
{traight Line drawn to the Points produces a 
Pentagon. Beſides this Model of Fortification, 
there are ſundry Outworks required for ſtreng - 
thening a Place, they hindering much the Be- 
ſiegers from making their Lodgments, if the 
Ground happen to be low near the Counter- 
ſcarp, or from ſuddenly raiſing Batteries by 
the Advantage of that Ground, if it happen 
to be high; wherefore a careful Ingineer 
always provides Outworks to hinder it, and 
prolong the Approaches to the Main Fort; 
and theſe Outworks are various, as the Situa- 
tion of the Place, or Danger requires. 


Ravelins 
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Ravelins are an uſual. Outwork, of which wzwdwm. 


are uſually two ſorts, one with Lines, and the 


other without. The Firſt of theſe are placed 


before long Curtains, where the Two Baſtions 


are, not capable of flanking each other within 


Muſquet-ſhot z and the Length of the Curtain 
not ſufficient for the Erecting a — 
in its Centre, and ſupply the Defect of a Baſtion 
1 and defending. And to erect theſe 


ds, the Ditch muſt be cut Parallel with 


the Curtain, and above it erect a Capital from 
18 to 20 Poles, and let your Demigorges be no 
more than from 10 to 12 Poles the Flan 

from 8 to 10 the Ditch, ſurrounding them, an 
the Greatneſs of the Flanks Parallel to the Face 
of the Ravelin till the Ditch of the Place of the 
Face of the Baſtion be met by it, that ſo the 


Revelins Flanks may ſcoure over all the Ditch 
that faces the Baſtion. Rave/ins without Lines 


conſiſt only of a Capital and two Faces, the 
Capitals 12 to 18 Poles the-Face edging 
or drawing nearer to the Shoulders of the 
Baſtion, that within the Ravelin may be com- 
manded by the Curtain and two Flanks. - 

The Half-Moon is a Work always raiſed be- 
fore the Baſtion's Point, being ſo named from 
the Lowneſs of its Gorges Cavity, Cc. and is 
to ſecure the Two Faces of the Baſtion ; but 
when the Faces have but a weak Defence from 
the Ravelin, theſe Works are ſoon made uſeleſs 
or ruined, and give the Beſieged an opportu- 
nity of Lodgment, and may ſerve for Batteries 
and Flanks againſt the oppoſing Baſtions; how - 
ever they may be retrenched by Traverſes, yet 
they will not fail to attack entirely in the Face, 
or where you have your laſt Retrenchment, 


— 


like Hazard. 


# - 


alſo that called the Counterguard runs the' 
R 2 Horn- 


Wa 
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Hornworks are alſo Outworks placed before 


the ins, a Perpendicular Line being drawn 


from it at the two Flanks about 60 Pole Front 


towards the Campaign, their Front to be 36 
Poles equal to the Curtain, to be divided into 
3 yy 2 — OG for the Curtain, and — 
o or the Demigorges appertaining to t 

Fr. An : As for ho Flanks, they are to be 6 
Rods or 72 Foot each. And this Work is held to 


be one of the beſt and ſtro 


; Outworks, 1t well 
manned and managed, efpecially when a Rave- 
lin is placed before it. 


The Tenails is an Outwork that is built to 
ſecure the Bridge when it is hard preſſed upon 
their Sides, containin £50 Poles, and the Fronts 
no more than 36; which being divided into 4 
equal Parts, a Perpendicular 1s drawn in the 


Middle, whereon a 4 of the Front is ſet off in- 


wards towards the Town, and the Lines muſt 
be drawn from the Sides to Form the Face: 
This Work is advantageous for Counter-Ap- 
proaches, and for receiving Succours into the 
Town. | | | 
The Crownoork is uſually erected when a 
Heighth 1s ſo near to the Place that a Muſquet- 
Shot may reach it, and then the Sides of the 
Works muſt be extended before the Baſtion or 
Curtain about 65 Poles, and the Demi-baſtions 
point to be about 60 Degrees, then the Extre- 
mities of the Sides muſt be joyned, and a Per- 
cular Line raiſed on the Middle on which 
for the Capital 18 Rods making an Angle 
of two Inferiour Polygons. 


For the Manner of Fortifying Cannons and 


Culverins, alſo Mortar-Pieces: See the Treatiſe 
of GUNNERY, and that of MILITART 
ART. Of Fortification have wrote theſe 


A U- 


WI Oo pi pn ALI LILIO"4- 


., SF 
AUTHORS, 


Ezzard of Barleduc. Samuel Marolois, Adam 


Fritach. Stevin, 1n Italian, and others. See Decha- 
le's Fortiſication, French. Vauban s Fortification, 
French. Fortification de Monſ. Coehorne, French. 
Fortification Francois, Eſpagnoli, Italienno, & 
Hollandois, in French. Del Cwallero Francino 
Tenſinii. Del Cavallero 4 nde Baron de 
Groot. Herigone. Coc horne Cx. : 


Of GUNNERY. 


1 chiefly the Art of Forti- 
TI fying Cannon, Culverins, &c. for Exe- 
cation in War, and is the chief Buſineſs of the 
3 in Armies, either for battering a 
own, or its Walls; alſo Caſtles, or Batta- 
lions and Squadrons lodged upon a Hill; like- 
wiſe for cutting off Rigging, &c. at Sea; and 
the Uſe of Mortars for firing Towns, &c. 


The Names of the principal Parts of a Piece The Names of the 
of Ordnance, are as follow, the Outſide x a . 
round about the Piece is called, The Superficieg nance. 


of her Metal; The Subftance or whole Maſs, 


The Body; The Hollowneſs or Concavity, 


The Bore, So much of her Hollowneſs as con- 

taineth the Powder and Shot, The Chamber; 
The Remainer, Her vacant Cylinder; The 
Spindals or Ears, The Trunnions; The Pum- 
mel at her Coyle, The Caſſacabel Deck; The 
little Hole, The Touch Hole; All the Part 
behind the Touch Hole, Her Breech or Coyle; 
The greateſt Ring at her Touch Hole, Her 


R 3 


Baſe 
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| Baſe Ring; The nett Ring above the Touch- 
Hole, Her Reinforced Ring; The next. her 
Trunnion Ring, The Ring next her Mouth; 
The Nav of of each > The Muzzle Ring, The Ring between 'the 
Ws fo of, * Trunnion Ring and Muzzle King; Her Corniſh 
der in the Table. Ring; All the Rings and Circles about the 
5 —= kh The Frieze; The whole Length; The 
* | 
How mach Pow: Sn 8 d muſt 1 2 the 
_ an nels thereof, which is to 
— — ms; Corn Powder, and then ; of the 
— of the Iron Bullet for Proof of your 
Cannon; but tor Service, half the Wei of of 
the Bullet is enough eſpecially for Iron Guns, 
and bear Which will not endure ſo much Powder as 
wil fine theſe Braſs Ordnance by one Quarter. For Culver- 
: ings, the whole Weight of their Shot for Proof 
more in the 4nd for Action 3. For the Saker and Falcon 
2 of Fr. 3 of the Weight of their Shot, and for leſſer 
Pieces the whole Weight may be uſed in Ser- 
vice till they grow hot, but then you may 
abate with diſcretion. For Proof o theſe lit- 
tle Pieces you may take once and ; of the 
| Weng ht of their Bullet. See more in the 
| a 
"Killers how to be Bullets muſt be ſomewhat leſs than the Bore 
| proportioned. of the Gun, that it may have vent in the dif- 
charge, and not ſtick and break the Piece. 
Some think. a quarter of an Inch leſs than the 
| Bore will ſerve for all Guns ; but this Vent is 
The Wand of too little for a Cannon, and too much for a 
Lage, ths Falcon; therefore it is more Rational and Ar- 
1 2 = f Lead, Set tificial to divide the Bore of the Gun into 20- 
Z Mer, v.33, equal Parts, and let the Diameter af the Bullet 
be 19 of thoſe Parts, accordin - to which Pro- 
portion the Table is Calculat | 
Note, A Bullet of Caſt Iron of 4 Inches Dia- 


meter, weighs 9 Pounds of Ayoirdupois Weiske. 


* 
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, how w Ladles ought to be ſo proportioned for e 

be properioncd Gun, that two Ladlefuls of 3 may Charge 

the Piece; and the breadth of all Ladles to be 

two Diameters of the Shot, that ſo a third 

Part of the Compaſs may be left open, for the 

Powder to fall freely out of the Ladle. Their 

length muſt be different, according as the Piece 

is fortified. | 

To know how far any Piece of Ordnance 

will ſhoot, there is much difference among 

Authors, but all agree in this; firſt, that the 
Of the Range of Bullet is carried from the Mouth of the Piece 

: More violently, and for a good ſpace in a 

Fraight Line, but afterwards as it proceeds 

rther, as the violent force of the Motion 

abateth, ſo the Bullet ſinketh down by de- 
grees till it graze upon the Ground. The ea 
right Range of every Piece being diſcharged ve 
in a — . or Parallel to the Horizon, is ſet ed 
down in the foregoing Table, in which the 00 
Cannon exceeds not above 185 Paces, at five 


8 = 


Foot to each Pace. Thoſe who reckon many D. 
more Paces, count but pang = / Steps or Paces TI 
piz. of two Foot and a half. The utmoſt ne 


Random likewiſe that is from the Platform to Tr 
the firſt graze of the Bullet, is found for the to 
moſt part to be about 10 times the diſtance ; 
of the right Range, and ſo is ſet down in the Di 
Table. at 
What diſtance for Batteries made with ſuch Pieces are uſually | 
Esens with made at 100, or 120 Paces (of five Foot to 
each Pace) at which diſtance they do beſt Exe- 
cution. | 
In Mounting a Piece from the Level, Nore, 
the utmoſt Random 1s to the Angle of 45 De- 
grees, (the like of MortarPieces for if you 
Mount any Piece higher, the Random of the 
Bullet will be ſhorter and ſhorter ; ſo that if 
| you 
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you could ſhoot exactly upright, the Bullet 
would fall down into the Piece again. 
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There are three Degrees uſed in Fortifying gonigeains os | 


each ſort of Ordnance, both Cannons and Cul- 
verins. Firſt, Such as are ordinarily fortifi- 
ed, which are called Legitimate Pieces. Se- 
condly, Such whoſe Fortification are leſſened, 
which are called Baftard Pieces. Thirdly, 
Double fortified Pieces, or extraordinary Pieces. 
This Fortification is reckoned by the thick- 
neſs of the Metal at the Touctrhole, at the 
Trunnions, and at the Muzzle, in Proportion 
to the Diameter of the Bore. 

The Cannons double fortified have full one 
Diameter of their Bore in thickneſs of Metal 
at their Touch-hole, and ; at their Trunnions, 
and 2 at their Muzzle. The leſſened Cannons 
have at their Touch-hole but 4 or +3 of the 


Diameter of their Bore in Thickneſs of Me- 


tal, and ; at their Trunmons, and x; at their 
Muzzle. The ordinary fortified Cannons have 


z at the Touch-hole, 5 at the Trunnions, and 
3 at the Muzzle. All the double fortified Cul- 


yerins, and all leſſer Pieces of that kind, 
| | have 


Ordnance, 
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have one Diameter and 4 at the Touchrhole, 
z at the Trunnions, and 1 at the Muzzle, 
And the ordinary fortified Culverins are forti- 
fied every way as your double fortified Can- 


nons, and the Jeſſened Culverins as the or- 
dinary Cannons in all Points. And now 


as to | 
MorTAR-PIECES. 


As Cannons and other Pieces of Ordnance 
are uſed for the moſt part to ſhoot forward 
near a Level, ſo Mortar-Pieces are uſed to 
ſhoot upward, and at Random, into Towns, 
c. and therefore the Randoms of theſe Pieces 
are very neceſſary to be known. And moſt 
of oo Tables 2 thereof — 9 ow 

ndoms, tho they appear in ſeveral Dreſſes, 
one of the whereof is that one taken from 
Mr. Norion's Obſervations. 
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"Of ASTRONOMT. 
That ths wm A STRONOMY is a very Ancient Sci- 


22 7, — — ence, being well known to the old Iz. 
21. dans, Egyptians, Moors, Chaldeans, Jews, Ara. 


'  bians, and others, tho' there hath been ſome 
differences (in reſſ of the Fundamentals 
of this Art) amongſt them, as well as the Mo- 
dern Aſtronomers; to dive a little into which 
Matter, it will be convenient to declare what 
may be neceſſary concerning the different Sy- 
ſtems of the World; the firſt, as being thought 
moſt conſqnant to the Letter of Scripture, is 

eker 37. The Pta/omean Syſtem, the moſt Ancient, 

and invented by one Claudius Ptolomaus, a Na- 
tive of Peleuſium, about Anno Chriſti 135. who 
wrote much on this Subject. He placed the 

Globe of Earth and Water in the Center of 

the World, and ſuppoſed it deſtitute of all Mo- 
tion. Next to the Earth he placed the Air, 
with Vapours and Exhalations, which raiſing 
it ſelf only a few Miles above the Earth, is 

Armoſphere,what. called the A Next to that he placed 

 $eealo ag the Element of Fire, and in the Spaces above, 

e. he ranked the Planets in order, as is hereafter 

rehearſed. | 5 
Copemican $y- The Copernican Syſtem is the beſt received 
tem. by the Modern Aſtronomers, and was firſt 
dee in the Tres. found out by Nicholaus Copernicus, a Phyſician 

tile of Arithme- of Thorne in Pruſfia. He lived A. C. 1536. 


5 


Trick, p. 147. and 


in che Treatiſe of and framed an Hypotheſis in Imitation of the 
Lenau p. 116: Pythagoreans, who attributed a Motion to the 
Earth, and placed the Sun, as the Soul, in the 
Center of the World, and aſſigned the ſame 
place to the Earth, which Prolemy allows the 
Sun, making the Earth a Planet, having — 


SSS 2888. = FSF VUSESESESgSr9TSE 


Of | Aftronomiy: 


nual Motion about the Sun which was fixed; | 


and this Opinion our ableſt Aſtronomers em- 
brace, tho ſome few 2 it, rather for 
want of underſtanding the Symbolical Ver- 
bation of that Place in Scripture, where it 
is ſaid, The Sun haſted not to go down. See Fo- 
ſua 10. 12, 13. than that it muſt neceſſarily 
imply a Motion in the Sun. See hereafter as 
to Interpretation of ſome Paſlages in Scripture, 
in our Treatiſe of ERRORS. of the People, 
7 alſo at the end of our ARITHME- 
ICK.. | 
The Tychonean Oyſter, was invented b 
Tycho Brabe, a Nobleman of Denmark, — 
es of both the foregoing Hypotheſes. 
He alſo ſuppoſed that Mercury, Venus, and 
all the Planets, except the Moor, in their Mo- 
tion, reſpect the Sun as their Center; ſo that 
; WH Srwrn, in oppoſition to the Sun, is nearer to 
che Earth than Jens in Apogeo; and that 
Mars, in oppoſition to the Sun, is nearer to 
the Earth than the Sun it ſelf. | 


Eſſential Parts, that is, 

The. Terreſtrial, or Elementary Part, con- 
taining the Element of Fire, next to the Sphere 
of the Moon, next which beneath is the Air, 
below / that the Water, and the loweſt the Earth. 
Of which ſee more in the Treatiſe of GE 0- 


GRAP HT. . 


The Cæleſtia! containeth 8 ſay ſome, many 


9, others 10, and not a few will have it to be 


11 Heavens, which in Aſcending are thus 


ranked, 1. The Sphere of the Moor; 2. Of 


Mercury; 3. Of Jens; 4. Of the Sun; 5. Of 


Orb of fired Stars, called The Firmament ; 
9. The Chryſta/line Heaven; 10. The Primum 
| ab 3 Mobile; 


7 = 
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The Aftronomers divide the World into two The World div 
1ato 


Terreſtrial, 


Mobile; 11. The Imperial Heaven, where God 

and the Ele& are believed to Reſide. 
The Motions of The itude of theſe Heavens are known 
_ | thelleews. by their es, which thoſe great Bodies 
within them make round the Poles of the Zo 
diack. The Moon runs her Courſe thro' the 
Heavens from Welt to Eaſt in 27 Days, 8 
Hours; Mercury in 88 Days; Venus in 22; 
Days; Sol in 365 Days, 6 Hours; Mars in 
about 2 Yearsz Jupiter in 12, and Saturn in 
30. The Eighth Heaven hath a threefold Mo- 
tion (faith the Modern Aſtronomers) the One 
. is proper, and is the Motion of Trepidation, 
which is finiſhed in oo Years; the Second is 
called the Motion of Circumvolution, being 
the Motion of the Ninth Sphere, and is finiſh- 
ed in 49 Years; the Third is made by the 
Tenth Orb, and is called the Motion of the 
Primum Mobile, or the Rapid and Diurnal 
Motion, which turns round in the Compaſs of 
one Natural Day; by which Motion is cauſed 
Day and Night, and the daily Riſing and Set. 
ting of the Heavenly Light. All which ap- 

pears by well conſulting * 

Tho Sphere, whar. The Sphere, an Inſtrument of a round Figure, 


| A Sphere f i-containing ſeveral Circles, invented to repre- 
ver, aod ane ont the Heavenly Motions, and Fabrick of 


| See in G, the World, appearing like a little Ball in the 
--e/coag Center of the Sphere, having the Axis thro 
it, the Extremities whereof are called Poles, 
about which the whole Body of the Heavens 
is ſuppoſed to turn in the ſpace of 24 Hours. 
But for better underſtanding of the Sphe 
- we muſt Note the Circles and Parts — 
which are 
The Nee. , The Poles of the World, being two fixed 
Points in the Heavens, Diametrically oppoſite 
to one another; the. one viſible in our Hemi 
; ſphere, 


d 
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ſphere, called the Arrick Pole; the other not 


den of us, becauſe in the lower Hemiſphere, 
and is called the South, or Antartick Pole. 
The Axis of the World is an Imaginary 
Line, drawn from Pole to Pole, about which 
-+ mn Motion is performed from Eaſt to 
W 

The Meridians are great Circles concurring 


and interſecting one another in the Poles of the 


World. 

The ZX9quator, or Equinoctial, is a great Cir- 
cle, 90 Degrees diſtant from the Poles of the 
World, cutting the Meridians at right Angles, 
and dividing the World into two Equal Parts, 
called the North and South Hemiſphere. 

The Zodzack is a Zone having 8 Degrees on 
either ſide of the Ecliptick, in which Space the 
Planets make their Revolutions, divided into 


12 Signs, having 30 Degrees to each Sign, as T 


7 Artes, & Taurus, I Gemini, & Cancer, & Leo, 


x Virgo, which are called Northern Signs; 


& Libra, m Scorpio, 4 Sagittarius, vw Capricor- 

ms, = Aquarizs, and X Piſces, called the 

Southern Signs. | 
The Ecliptick is a Circle in the midſt of the 


Zodiack, touching the Equinoctial in the two 
oppoſite Points of Aries and Libra. The Sun 


never ſwerves from this Circle. 
The Colures are two Meridians dividing the 


Equinoctial and Ecliptick, into two Equal 


Parts; one of theſe paſſeth the Equinoctial 
Points of Aries and Libra, and is called the 
Equino&ial Colure; the other by Cancer and 
Capricorn, called the Solſtitial Colure. 


The Poles of the Ecliptick are two Points, votes of e g. 


22 Degrees 30 Minutes 


iſtant from the Poles 


The 
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Polar Circles, 


© Parallels of Lati- 
titude and of De- 
line: 


O Aﬀftroony. 
The Tropic, are two ſmall Circles parallel 
to the Equinoctial, and diftant therefrom 23 
30 Minutes, limitting the Sun's great- 


eft Declination. The Northern Tropick is 


called the Tropick of Cancer; the Southern, 
the Tropick of Capricorn. n 2 
The Polar Circles are two ſinall Circles pa- 


rallel to the Equinoctial, and are diſtant from 


the Pole of the World 23 Degrees 30 Minutes; 
that which is adjacent to us, is called the A7 
tick Circle, and the other the | Antarticꝶ Ur- 


cle. | 


The Zenith and Nadir are two Points Dia- 
metrically oppoſite; the Zenith is the Vertical 


Point, or Point right over our Heads, and the 


Nadir is directly underneath our Feet, being 
oppoſite thereto. 
The Horizon 1s a great Circle, 90 Degrees 


diſtant from the Zenith and Nadir, dividing 


the World into two Equal Parts, the Upper 

and Viſible Hemiſphere, and the Lower and 

Inviſible. Rs 
The Meridian of a Place is that which paſ- 


ſeth by the Zenith and Nadir of a Place. 


Azimuths or Vertical Circles, are great Cir- 
cles of the Sphere, concurring and interfecting 
each other in the Zenith and Nadir. 

 Almicanters or Parallels of Latitude, are 
ſmall Circles parallel to the Horizon, imagin- 
ed to paſs thro every Degree and Minute of 
the Meridian, between the Zenith and Ho 
rizon. fo 

Parallels of Latitude or Declination, are 
ſmall Cireles parallel to the Equinoctial; they 
are called Parallels of Declination, in reſpect 
of the Sun or Stars in the Heavens; and Pa- 


rallels of Latitude, in reſpect of any Pla 


upon the Earth. The 


MA JST XX 
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Aries, counting them according 1 to the Suckel. 


part of the Equincctial above the e De 


and Minutes of the Equinochal, (counted 
Menden with the Sun or Stars, or with 11 
Portion of the Ecliptick, . IR 


the ird in an Oblique Sphere. 


of Aſtronomy. . 8 57 
The Latitude of a Place is the height. 1 * bene , 


Pole above the Horizon, or the di 


tween the Zenith and Equi noctial. 5 

The Latitude of a Star is the Arch of 2 Cir- tabak of s 
cle coutained between the Center of a Star, = 
and the. Ecliptick Line making right Angles | 
ts the Ecliptick, and is counted either North- - 
ward or Sou ward, On. to the Situation 
of the Star. 
Longitude on the Earth is meaſiired* by. an Longitude on the 
Arch of the Equinoctial, contained between the ' 
Primary Meridian (or Meridian of that Place 
where the Longitude is aſſigned to begin) and 
2 of any other Place, counted always 


Lali of a Star is that part of the poly ths of a 
tick, Which is contained between the —_ 3 
place in the Ecliptick, and the beginning gg 


ſion of the Signs. 
Altitude of. the Sun or Stars 18 the Arch of Alte. 


an Azimuth; contained betwixt the Horizon 
and Center of the Sun or Star. 
7 fon is the riſing of, any Star, or any Alenfon; 


\ 


5 


Deſcenſion is the ſetting thereof. | M 
Right Aſcenſion is the Number of reg W | 


ing of Aries) which cometh to thi 


an” ue Aſcenſion is an Arch of the Equino- Oblique Akenfion; = _* 
ween the beginning of Arzes, and 
1 857 part of the Equinoctial bat riſeth with 
the Center of a Star, or with any Portion of 


S ob 


— a ' . 8 
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Oblique Deſc  Oblig ve Deſcenſion is that part of the Equi- 
noctial which ſetteth cheiewith. \ 


abc Dif Aſcenſional 2 agrath is an Arch of the Equi 
noctial, being the difference between the Right 


and Oblique Aſcenſion. 


Amplicude. The Amplitude of the Sun or Star, is an 


Arch of the Horizon; intercepted between the 
riſing or ſetting of the Sun or Star, and the 
. Eaſt to Welt Point of the Horizon. 
Parallax. The Parallax is the difference between the 
true and apparent Place of the Sun or Star. 
ness. Refrachion is cauſed by the Atmoſphere, or 
vaporous thickneſs of the Air, near the'Earth's 
Superficies, whereby the Sun and Stars ſeem 
always to 165 ſooner and ſet later, than i in 
Ry redlit 9,00 | 
The Two we Of the d; "Hemi eres" of the Heat 
ſpheres, the one ſhews the Conſtellations 6f the Nor- 
thern, and the other of the Southern Hemi- 
0 res of the Heavens, whereby may be ſeen 
e Right Afcenſi ion and N of any of 
= Stars in either Hemiſphere; by which any 
Star may be eaſily found, and' the'Way or 


A Of Comes See Courfe of a New Sac br Code? by Be laced 


n Way or Orbit, with ſeveral other Uſes. 
+2 Altho' (as David faith) the Number of the 
1 yo 4 is only known to God, yet the Aſtrono- 
their Teleſcope 
nd and A e of Win Givddin in 


Fed Ss. all the fixed Stars (fo, called becatiſe they al- 
ways keep one invariable diſtance from one 


another, and from tlie Ecliptick) into 48 Ima- 
ges or Conſtellations; whereof 21 are placed 
min the Northern Hemiſphere, 15 in the Sou- 

x bee Hemiſphere, and 12 in the Zodiack. 
Their $bftance.j As to their Subſtance, the Modern Philoſo- 
. 2 and Aſtronomers believe their Bodies 


, and not Simple, made up of Ele- 
mentary 


, ... ] 0. NTT Lt 


Obſervations: have 


ages a a : 


C -. 


3 en, 


mentary Matter, formed into fiery Globes, 
and conſiſting of Matter, Solid and Liquid, as 
this Terraqueous Globe below. Their Light, 
ſome ron der to be innate, others think it 
borrowed of the Sun. Their Colour various, 
according to the difference of their Light, tem- 
pered by the divers Conſtitutions of their Mat- 
ter or Subſtance, ſome appearing Kuddy, 
others Bright, &c. whence ſome have made 
an Eſtimate of their Natures, and ranged 
them under the feveral Planets. Their Scintil- 
lation diſtinguiſneth them from the Planets, 
which have no Nich r or Glimmering 
Light. Their Figure, tho' ſeemingly ron 
are not mathematically ſo; for their Superfi: 
cies are diſcovered to be uneven by Teleſcopes, 
und to conſiſt of many Angles and Sides. As 
to their Number, ſome Aſtronomers compute 
the moſt noted to be 1022, but Galilaus found 
62500 Stars, where but 63 appeared to the 


Their Figite; / 


bare Eye. As to their Magnitude, they are Their 5 22; 


diſtingurſhed into Six Differences; the Aſtro- 
me of appointing to | 
The Firtt Magnitude 15 Stars, whereof ach 
one contains the Earth 207 times. 
The Second Magnitude 45 Stars, whereof 
every one contains the Earth 99 times. 
The Third Magnitude 208 Stars, whereof 
each one-rontains the Earth 72 times. 


The Fourth Magnitude 474 Stars, whitate 


every one contains the Earth 54 times. 
The Fifth Magnitude 217 Stars, wheregf 
each one contains the Earth 50 times. 
The Sixth Magnitude 49 ſmall Stars, which 
contain' the Earth 18 or 20 times. 
Beſides, there are 14, others, whereof 5 are 
called Cloudy, and the other Miſty or Dark, 
becauſe ha ly to be SO?” Theſe make 
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up juſt the Number of 1022, as before alledged. 
But for the better Knowledge of the 48 Con- 


ſtellations, and the chief or moſt viſible Stars 


within them, take this following Account, be- 
ginning with the 12 Signs, thro which the Sun 
— in the Zodiack; the firſt of 
* 18 


TheConftellations Aries, or the Ram, in which Conſtellation 


of, 1. Aries. 


8. Scorpio. 


8 7 . 


Stars, ſo called. 


three Stars are moſt confpicuous, viz.. two in 
the left Horn, and one diſpoſed between the 
Horns. n 

In Taurus, or the Bull, are the ſeven Stars, 
called the Pleiades in his Neck, and five called 
the Hyades, near the great bright Star, called 
Aldebaran, or the Bull's Eye. | 

In Gemini, or the Twins, are four, Stars, 
one of which is on the North Head of the 
Twins, and called Caſtor; another in the South, 
Pollux, one on the right Foot of Caſtor, t other 
on the left of Pollux. oy IL; 

In Career, or the Crab, ſcarce any Stars ap- 
pear, beſide one near to the right Claw. 

In Leo, or the Lyon, are divers bright 
Stars, two whereof are of the firſt Magnitude; 
that on the Breaſt called Cor Leoms, and that 
in the Tail, called the Lyon e Tail. 

In Virgo, or the Virgin, are ſeveral bright 


1 Stars, two whereof are of the firſt Magnitude, 


being called Spica Virginis, ſtanding in the Ear 
Ben bo be: land | og RO 
In Libra, or the Scales, are two very bright 


In Scorpio, or the Scorpion, are ſeveral great 
Stars, one of which is called the Scorpion v 
Heart. N e 

In Sæittarius, or the Archer, are four chief 
Stars on his Shoulder, making a Trapegium, 
; * 
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or Table, and three or four reſembling a Bow, 
with one imitated on an Arr. 

In Fe or the Goat, are four, two 
in his Tail, and two other in his Horns. 

In Aquarius, or the Water Bearer, are ſeve- 
ral _ of the Firſt, Third, and Fourth Mag- 
nitude. | 

In Piſces, or the Fiſhes, are ſeveral ſmall 
Stars, but hound with a Ribband, adorned 

with Stars of the Furſt Magnitude. . | 


' Theſe 12 Signs, or Conſtellations, are all 
diſpoſed in the Zodiack: To know the Time 
the Sun enters any of theſe Signs, you may 
have recourſe to every common Abad ; 
but it being of more curious Satisfaction, and 
utterly unknown to many, the Invention of 
theſe Myſterious Portraictures, given through 
Aſtronomers Obſervations, (the Antiquity 
whereof is great, as'may be found by that of 
Fob 9. 9, 38, 31.) we ſhall inſert: ſomething 
from Marſilius Ficinus, in the Third Chapter 


of his Commentary upon the Third Book of 


the Second /Enead. of Plotinus the Platonick 
Philoſopher. - | 


of Fupiter Ammon, whom they figured with 
Horns on his Head (as now Painters do b 

Moſes) and the Sun then, (viz. in March, 
when he enters this Sign) begins to recover his 


Force, yet is of a mild Nature, as the Sheep 


are. Ficinus adds, that the Bull is next, be- 
cauſe at that time the Earth is to be manured. 
Then the Twins, becauſe of the Increaſe and 
Multiplication: of Cattle, &c. which germi- 
nate and entertain one another. The Crab fol- 
loweth, becauſe the Sun that Month retireth, 
as the Crab doth OE Motion, which is al- 
eg 5 « 3 | 0 


ways 


The Ancients put the Ram firſt for the Love The Mitteriou | 


of 


the, [Images of 
in the To- 
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ways . Afterwards the Don, be: 


cauſe the Sun grows outragious, and 1s — 
and burning. Conlequently the Virgin next, 
becauſe the Earth being burnt, becomes bar- 
ren, and produceth nothing at that time, 
Then the Balance, becauſe the Sun makes the 
Days and Nights equal. Scorpio ſuccecds, ſo 
called, becauſe the Sun being i this Sign, or 
part of the Zodiack, the Air begins to Nip, 
and wax Cold. The Archer is io called by 


reaſon of his Vehement Cold, and of his Ar- 


rows, which ſhoot forth Winds. Then the 
Goat, becauſe the Sun begins to ronze himſelf 
in a manner to be nimble and dance. The 
IWater-Bearer and his Fiſhes, becauſe of the 
Rains and Humidity of the Seaſon in the 
Months of January and February. 


But now it 1s time we return to the Conſtel- 
lations without the Zadiack, . with 
that next the Pole. 


Urſa Minor, or the Little Bear, hath ſeven 


Stars, four whereof are almoſt in a ſquare Fi- 


The North Star. 


14- vr Major. 


16. Bootes, 


Fine the other three are in the Tail; the 
indermoſt and brighteſt being called the 
North Star, becauſe the very neareſt to the 
Pole of any viſible Star. | 

Ur/a Major, or the Great Bear, hath alſo 
ſeven Stars in like Poſition with the former. 
This Conſtellation was anciently called Plan- 


frum Majus, or the Greater Wain, which 


Name it often ſtill retains among the Aſtrono- 


mers. 


Bootes, the Herdlinan, hath many biight 


Stars; but the moſt noted is H/ Zurws, 1 — 
Le Thighs, on the rim e 


. 


gg. g. S. Wir MH ma. 
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The Dragon hath many Stars, but none 16, Draco,” 
greater than thoſe ot the Third Magnitude 

The Crown of Ariadne, repreſents a 17. Crown. 
Circle, and is compoſed of five Stars. 

Engonaſi, or Hercules, is poſited n 18, Hercules; ' 
and hath ſeveral great Stars. 

Lyra, the Harp, hath the moſt eminent Star 79. Lyra, 
next to the Dog-Star, and ſome others. 76 
The Swan is an illuſtrious Conſtellation 2s. — 

within the milky Way, of which, ſee Galaxy 
hereafter. | 

1 hath nineteen Stars, great and 21. Cepheus, 
ſmall, his right Foot ſtands on the Tail of | 
Ur/a Minor; he was Huſband to 

Caffiopea, a Lady fitting in her Chair, con- 22. c 
taining ten Stars, five of which are of the 
Third Magnitude. In November the 15th, 

E/iz. a Meteor reſembling a Star, (found to be 

above the Moon) was ſeen in Cathedra Caffio- 

fre, exceeding Jupiter in Brightneſs, and in 

that Place was carry'd with the Diurnal Mo- 

tion of the Heavens ſixteen Months together, 

tho? after eight Months it was perceived to 

grow leſs and leſs. 

Perſeu placed between the Feet of Caſfopea 23, Perſeus, . 
and the Bxll, hath a bright Star on his Back, 

and another called Medaſa's Head in his left 

Hand, and four more called Gorgons, + 18 

| Andromeda, Daughter to Caſſiopea, hath three * ee 
Stars of the Second Magnitude; the lat in 
the Head, common to her and Pegaſus. _ : | 

Deltolton, or the Triangle, conſiſts of three *5: Trang 
bright Stars of the Fourth Magnitude, - 

Auriga the Waggoner hath three Stars, the 26. SY 
chief called Capra the Goat. on the Shoulder. | 
Pegaſus, the Poets Horſe, hath ſeven great 27- 
. one called the Mouth of Pegaſus. 3 
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28. Dolphin. The Dolphin between the Colt, the Eagle and 
the Arrow, hath ten Stars. an 
2. Arow. The Arrow hath five Stars, that at the th 
Points end ef the Fourth Magnitude. 


30. Cole. The Colt, is as it were but the Shadow of ce] 
the Head of the Flying-Horſe, called Pegaſws, 
and hath four Stars. it 


pr. Eagle. The Eag/e hath ſeveral bright Stars, one 60 
whereof is called the Bright Star of the Eagle. Br 
32. Serpentariu. Serpentarius, Ophiuchus, or the Serpent: | 
Bearer, is a large Aſteriſm or Conſtellation. hat 
but hath no Stars bigger than of the Third | 


Magnitude. He is called Æſculapius. fou 

33. Serpent. The Serpent, or Ophiuchus, Tach ſeveral i 
— Stars of the Third and Fourth Magnitude. 0 
. ma 

The following fifteen are all Southern Signs, M. 


VIZ. 
74. Whalg, The Whale, ſituate under Piſces and Aries, 
having a vaſt wide Mouth, and therein a Star of 
of the Firſt Magnitude, called the Bright Star St 
of the Jawbone of the Wha'e, and another as v 
dig in the midſt of the Point of his Tail, be I bid 
: fi On ſome other large Stars. | 
351 Edna. PEridanus is a River, and a long winding zm 
Aſteriſm, betwixt Orion and the Whale the I He 
Stars are ſmall. 
16. Here. The Hare hath twelve Stars, four of the anc 
FTFirſt Magnitude, and four others of them Mc 
ſmall, and placed in the Ears. 
37- Orion, | Orion, God of the Winds, hath many bri git fror 
Stars, two on his Shoulder, three in his Girdle, 
called Three Kings; one in his right Knee, It t 
and another in his left Foot, called Regel.. 
1. Cari yer . Caniz Major, or the Great Dog, hath not . 7 
dmdhaaaiis equal for a bright Star, Ein r, Juſt is f. 
at his Mouth, | wt 11 


3 pos Canis 
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Canis Minor riſeth before the Great Dog, 35. Canis Minor: 
and hath a bright Star in his Neck, and ano- 
ther in his Thigh, called Procyon. e 

The Ship hath but few Stars to he ſeen, ex- 40. Argo; 
cept one at the Helm, called Canopus. | 

Hydra, the Water-Serpent with many Heads; 41. yd 
it is of great Extent, reaching almoſt in length 
60 3 and hath a bright Star on the 
Breaſt, called Cor Hydre. 

The Bowl, or Cup, on the midſt of Hydra, 42.'towL 
hath a C, or halt Circle of Stars. | 

The Crow hath a Table in it, conſiſting of 43. Carer. 
four pretty large Stars. 

The Centaure, beſides fourteen viſible Stars, 44. Centaure. 
(whereof ten are very _—_— hath four re- | 
markable Stars, called the Crofters, by which The Crofers, 
Mariners fail in the Southern Hemiſphere, as 
in the Northern by the Pole-Star. 

The Wolf, whoſe Head reacheth the middle ;. was. + 
— the Scorpion, hath nineteen, but not great 

tars. | 

The Altar, or Cenſor, is for the moſt part 46. K. 
hid under the bending of the Scorpion's Tail. | 

The South Crown hath one notable Star, 47. Sou Crown. 
among others, called Uraniſcus, or the Petty | 
be , > Ei bath large 8 

h F th many pretty large Stars, 48. South : 
— * called Fomabant, very large in its I 
outh. | 

The Galaxy, or milky Way, hath its Name 
from its white appearance, there being a vaſt 
Number of thick ſet Stars, which occaſion 
it to look ſo lightſom. 


Note, That when the Sun, or any Planet = 
is ſaid to be in any Sign, the meaning is that 

it is placed under it, or intervenes between our 
Eye and that Sign, the fixed Stars being _ 
N | nitly 
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nit ly higher than the Sun, or any other 10 the 
Planets. 


Concerning the bans Affections, &c. of 
the Planets, fee after in ASTROLOGY. By 
the Aſcenſional Difference and Motions of — 
Planets and Stars, is known the Increaſe and 
Decreaſe of the Artificial Day in every Lati- 
. tude, and the Diſtinction of Times and Sea- 
ſons; alſo the ſeveral kinds of Days and 
Weeks, Months and Years are known by the 
Benefit of this Science, wherefore we ſhall 
treat of ſomething thereof here. 


| Hour, 5 60 Minutes make 1 Hour, and 24 Hours 1 
ay 

Anif ddl bey. 2 Artificial Day is from Sun- riſe to Sun. 

i ſet, of which, and of 
Natural Day. A Natural Day, which contains 24 Hours 
I ſhall ſpeak more at large at the _ of this 

| Treatiſe of Aſtronomy. 
weck ian Days make one Week, 4 Weeks 1 ' Month, 
awd Yea and 12 Months (called lender or Solar 
Months) or 13 Lunar Months, make 1 Year, 
which contains 365 Days and odd Minutes, 
of which ſee hereafter, while we come to treat 
of the Ecymologies of the Days of the Week. 


Frymologies of he Sunday had its Name from the Idol of the Sun, 
by he Sm, adored on that day by the Ancient Saxon 
Pagans. 
Monday, from the Moon, adored likewiſe by 
25 * he Idol I the liar 
Tueſdiy, from the Ido co, 
God of the Germans. 2 Ny 
Wedneſday, from the Idol Woden, adored alſo 
by the Saxons. © | 


Tue day, 
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great refute amongſt them, and adored. on 
that day of the Week. 

Friday, ot the Goddeſs Fyiga, who was an Her- 
' maphrodite. 

12 urday, from the Idol Seater, that . be- 

| ing Celebrated to him. 


| See Verſtegan's Antiquities, where you may 
ſee in Sculpture the Forms of theſe Idols, as 
anciently adored. 


The Latins give other Names foe the days 
of the Week, as Sunday they call Dies Domini- 
cus, Monday they call Dies — Tueſda 3 

call Dies Martis; and the Aſtrologers Ay th 

Planet Mars governs the firſt Hour o So 
Day, of which ſee more in ASTROLOGT; 
WH Wedneſday they call Dies Mercury, from the 


God Mercury, the Planet Mercury allo govern- 


ing the firtt Hour of that Day; Thurſday they 

all call Dies Jovis, which God was the ſame wit 
Thor above, and the Planet Jupiter governs 
the firſt Hour of that Day; Friday they Name 
Die, Veneris, from the Goddeſs Venus, which 

planet alſo rules the firſt Hour of that Day; 
Saturday, or Saturn's Day, called by the Lo 


dipoſed ru Year 
tins, Dies Sabbati, being the Ancient Jetos Sab- in» Tee | 


— Of the Names of the ef bra 
s throughout the Year, I ſha at 
the « end of this Treatiſe of Aſtronomy. 


The gane called Jannory, Wolf- M pe ; 
February, Sprout-Kele, March, Length-Month; 
April, Ofter-Month, May, Trimilki 3 7 Band. 

Wey - 


Thurſday, from the God Thor, or Jupiter, of 


Now to proceed to the E mologies of the 
5 proc ty 
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eyd- Month; Zuly, Hey Month; Auguſt, Arne 
or Barn Month; September, Gerſt- Month; Oclo- 
ber, Wyn-Month, November, Wynd-Month 
and December, Winter-Month. See Verſtegan, 
59, 60, 61, 62. 


dlogies © is ſ U d from A d ictu 
| Wee 2 — Fanuary is ſo calle Fanus, depictured 
in the Lear. 


with two Faces, as beholding the Tear paſt 
(or Things paſt) and to come. 

February took its Name from certain Sacrifices 
then offered, called Februa. 

March, from Mars the God of War. Armies 
about this Time being ready to take the 
Field. This Month the Jets call Ab:6. 

April ſignifieth the Month of Production, or 
{pringing of the Lear; and hath its Name 
rom the word Aperio, opening all Vegeta- 
bles and other _ 

May, from Maia, Mother to Mercury. 


June, from Junius Brutus, or as ſome write, 


a Funiore; for that all the young People 
had a meeting in that Month for Recrea- 
tion. | 

July had its Name from the Emperor Julius 
Ceſar; before that Time it was known by 
the Name Quintilic. 

Auguſt had alſo the Name from Auguſtus, the 
ſecond Roman Emperor, for enlarging of the 
Empire. | 

September ſignifieth the ſeventh Month ; for 
the Romans before the Time of Fulius Ct- 


har reckoned their Months from March, as 


do now the Lawyers, and many others, 

reckoning the Year from the 25th day of 

March; So © © ; 
October ſignifieth the eighth Month. 
November ſignifieth the ninth Month, and 


December 
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December the tenth Month. In all which - 
Months the Romans had particular Times, 


which they diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 
Kalends, ldes, and Nones. Now the 


Kalends were the firſt day of every Month, Kalends, wha « 
from which they counted backwards. As the * 
firſt of April, they named the Kalends of April, 

and the laſt of March, Pridie Kalendas Aprilis, 

the day before that, the third Kalends of April, 

the next day before that, the fourth Ka/ends of 

il, and ſo on till they came to the Ides. 

is word Kalends came from the Greek Verb 

Calo,” viz. to Call; for on the firſt day of eve- 
y Month a Cryer ſtanding on a high Place 
made four or more Calls, to ſignify to the 
People how many days in that Month the 
Fairs or Markets called Nundinæ ſhould en- 
dure; from which word ſprung  . 

None, or Nones, that is to ſay, the Days Nones, what, - 
of the Fairs, during which time the Romans 
worſhipped no God. Every Month had four 
Nones, except March, May, Zuly, and Ofober, 
which had fir. 

Ides were thoſe days by which the Nones des, what: 
were divided from the reſt, and were eight in 
every Month, dividing in a manner the Month 
into two equal Parts, for the firſt Ides com- 
monly fell on the 13th, 14th, or 15th ay of 
the Month. And here we may properly ſpeak 


of | | | 

The Prime, or Golden Number, fo called Golden Number. > © +} 
becauſe marked in the Kalendar of Fuliu Cæ- 
far with Letters of Gold, and is a Circle of 
nineteen Years; in which time it is 1 * 
all the Lunations and Aſpects between the Sun 
and Moon did return to the ſame place, 2 


C 
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chief Uſe being to find the Age and Change of 
the Moon. Wot Be ee. 
Cyde of the n. The Cycle of the Sun is a Revolutional 
Number of twenty eight Years, in which ſpace 
is a change of all the Sunday Letters for every 
Year, whereby is known the true Order of the 
Sunday Letter; A. being placed againſt the 
firſt day of January, and the reſt in order to 
the Year's end. 2 5 3 
To find the Cyce To find the Cycle of the Sun by the Fingers, 
ef the Sun by the jet 123, 24, 25, 26, or 27, be divided by 28, 
m_— (which is the Cycle, as above) and that which 
remains is the Number of Joints. which is to 
be accounted upon the Fingers, by Filt1 Eſto 
Dei, Calum Boxum Accipe Gratis; and where 
the Number ends, that 3 ſhews the Year 
which 1s preſent, and the firft Letter of each 
Word in the Verſe, ſhews the Dominical Let- 
ter. As, divide 123 by 28 for the Year, and 
the Quotient is 4, and there remaineth 11, 
for which you muſt account 11 Words, E/ ias, 
&c. upon the Joints beginning from the firſt 
Joint of the Index, and you ſhall have the 
Anſwer. . TAN 5 any 
The Fpad, is a Number not exceeding 30, 
becauſe the Moon between her Changes, never 
_ exceeds 30 days, and thereby the Lunar Year 
conſiſting of 12 Months, is leſs than the Solar 
by 11 days, for to every Lunar Month, is 
reckoned but 29 days and half; fo a Lunar 
Year contains 354, and the Solar 365 un 
the difference is 11 days, and this is called 
the Epacf. y | : EP 
The Indiion is a Number of 5, 10, or 15 
Years, uſed by the Ancient Romans in Num- 
bering of Years, and ſet down by the Biſhops 
of Rome in their Charters. the Ancient Ro- 
mans 


2.70 


rant uſed alſo a Diviſion of the Solar Month 


into Kalends, Nones, and Ides, as is declared 
before. | | 


The Maſcovites begin the Year on the 1ſt — 


of September. 


of March, as ſome write; others ſay on the 
8th of Seprember, according to the Gregorian 
Stile, or on the 28th (Chamberlain in his Pre- 


ſent State of England, faith the 29th) day 


of Auguſt, according to the Greek Kalendar; 
and ſo doth the Portugueze, as well as in divers 
Countries of Africa. See Chronology. - , 

The Ethiopiant begin the Year on the Ka- 


lnds of September, as doth the Myſcovite, as 


pu may obſerve before. BS 
pe Veretians begin their Year on the iſt of 
WW Mrch, according to the Ea. 
The Grecians on the longeſt day, as the old 
Romans did on the ſhorteſt day, which two 
aſt ſeem to have moſt reaſon, as beginning 
uſt at the Periodical day of the Sun's Re- 
n , 
The Year in England, according to, the Ocier 
of the Sun and Moon; and according to Al- 


the 'Erg/z/h Church and State, as alſo her 
Courts of Law, begin from 25th of March, 
which is alſo obſerved in Spain. 

Moſes by God's Commandment, ab æguino- 
dio verno, i. e. Eaſter, according, to which 
Eifter-Day was ordained upon the Full of the 
Moon, being the 14th day of the firſt Moon 
after the Sun entered into the Sign of Aries, 
- MW vhich is alſo uſed in Egypr. Afterwards, in 
s the Year 328. the Council of Nice did ordain 
- BE Eofter-Day always to be upon the Sabbath- 
s 


Day or Sunday next after the Full Moon. 


And 


nanacks, begins on the iſt of Fanuary, but 
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The Egyptians began the Year on the 21ſt N 
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And the Biſhop of Alexandria made thereupon MW t 


a Lift, according to the Circle or Golden o 
Number of the Moon, beginning from the Fi-: e 
gure 1, till Number 19; for that in 19 Years n 


the Moon maketh her compleat Revolution, 
and concurreth with the Sun, and if the Num-: o 
ber did fall out upon a Sunday, then the Sund L 
after was Eafter-Day. The moſt certain way E. 
to find Eater, and the other Moveable Fealts MW w 
in England, is thus, Shrove*Tueſday is always WM (a 
the firſt Tuc/day after the firſt New Moon af. ar 
ter January, and the Sunday following is Nu. WM be 
drageſima, and the ſixth Sunday after is Eaſler- 16 
Day, and the fifth Sunday after Eaſter is Regs 
tion Sunday, (of which, and the Names of other 
Feſtival Days of the Year, you ſhall have 
prefently) and the Thurſday following being 
torty days after the Reſurrection, is Aſcenſion- 
Day, ten after which (or fifty days. after 
= Foſter is Pentecoſt, or Whitſunday, and the 
Sunday following Trinity 3 Advent Sur- 
day is always the fourth Sunday before Chriſt 
105 or the neareſt Sunday to St. Andrew's 


Day. : 
See in Croley, In England, at the beginning of Chriſtianity, 
vol L. P. 293 they counted, as all other Chriſtians, accordin 
to the then Roman Account, by Olympiads ; al. 
terwards (in the Reign of Conſtantine, the firſt 
2 Emp — by eons, or NS lia 
at length, in the Reign of the Emperor Zuſtiman, 
532 Years after Chris 1 and not be- 
fore) all Chriſtians generally began to Account 
about Anno Chriſti Incarnati; at which time 
one Dyoniſius Exiguus, or Abbas, a worthy Ro. 
man, finiſhed a Cycle for the Obſervation 
Eaſter, which'was then generally received, and 
is ill obſerved by the Church of Enylond; 
the ground whereof is this, The Vernal Equr 
a | no 
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nox at that time was accounted to be the 21ſt 
of March, and by conſequence muſt be the 

earlieſt Full Moon, and then March the 8th 

mwuſt be the earlieſt New Moon, and April the 

isch the lateſt full Moon; which happenin 

on a Sunday, (as it will when the Dominical 

Letter is C. and the Golden Number 8.) then 

Eaſter that Year will be April the 25th. So 

WH when the New Moon ſhall be on March the 2d, 

(as it will when the Dominical Letter is D. 

nnd the Golden Number 16.) then Eaſter will 
be on the 22d of March, as it was in the Lear 
1668. 0 RR < : 

Julius Ceſar, t mperor of Rome, Of the Jules Ar- 

ry confidering the Roman Years — reckoned _ 

econfuſedly, according to the Courſe of the 

Moon, by the Counſel and Inſtigation of So- 

„ene, an expert Mathematician, about 

ri Years before the Birth of Chriſt, deviſed a new 

form of Kalendar, firſt framed after the Courſe 

of the Sun, dividing the Year into 365 Days 

and 6 Hours. Now for as much as \the odd 

6 Hours could not be brought to Account eve- 

ry Year, he ordained that every fourth Year, 

one day ſhould be added to February, (4 times 

6 Hours making up a day of 24 Hours) and 

the Year wherein this odd day falleth, we call 

Leap Tear, having 366 Days: And becauſe it Leap Yer. 

was added at the ſix Kalends of March, it is 

named in Latin, Biſſextus, or Biſſextilts Annu, "oF 

Nevertheleſs Julius Ceſar began his Kalendar 

in Fanuary, when the Sun entereth the 8th De- 

gree of Capricorn, 8 days after the Winter = 

Solſtitium, which then being the ſhorteſt day Sou " 

of the Year, fell on the 25th of December, I 

and the Spring-Time Equinoxium, about the Squares 

5 25th of March; the which Places are now | 

- changed and ſlidden 5 in; the Julian Ka- 


lendar 
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lendar from the ſaid Obſervation of the 
Spring Equinofium, as alfo from the Harveſt 
Equinoftium, (about the 26th of September) the 
longeſt day then falling out on the 25th of 
June, grounded upon this reaſon of the Pre- 
vention of the Equinoctial to the 12th, 11th, 
and 1oth days of the ſaid Months, and the 
13th and 14th of September. But the chief 
cauſe proceeded by reaſon Fulius Ceſar did 
reckon to the Year 365 Days and 6 Hours, 


which is more than the juſt Aſtronomers Cal- 


culation by 10 Minutes of an Hour, and 44 
Seconds, accounting 60 Minutes to an Hour, 
and 60 Seconds to a Minute; ſo that the Year 
truly containeth 365 Days, 5 Hours, 49 Mi- 
nutes, and 16 Seconds, which difference of al- 
moſt 11 Minutes in the ſpace of about 134 
Years, maketh one whole Day; and in the 
ſpace of 1664 Years, from the Time the 7u- 
han Kalendar was ſet forth, came to 12 Days, 
22 Hours, 40 Minutes, and 25 Seconds. Sun- 
dry Learned Men deſiring it might be reform- 
ed, the Matter was propounded to divers 


General Councils, but took no effect, till Pope 


Gregory XIII. Anno 1582. when it was per- 


Gregorian Account, Mitted to one Aloyſius Lilius, Profeſſor in Ma- 
or New Seile.  thematick-Aſtrology, to ſet down this long 


deſired Reformation; who reſolving to do the 
fame exactly, was hindered by the Clergy, 
for they would not that the fame ſhou 

bg drawn back any further, than to the Time 
of the Nicene Council, which was Anno 328. and 
hereupon he brought the Reckoning: back only 
10 Days, and cauſed the 15th of December to be 


| called the 25th Day, (Chamberlain in his Pre- 


ſent State of England, faith the 5th of Or 
ber ſhould be called the 15th) which is but ob- 


ſerved in ſome Places, and brought great 
| | 4 I 


, L 
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Controverſy in divers Countries. Thus the 

Year being brought back 10 Days, the Vernal 
Equinox, which was at firſt on the 21ſt of 
March, was got back to the 11th of March, by 
reaſon whereof ſometimes 2 Full Moons paſs be- 
tween the Equinox and Eaſter, contrary to the 
Primitive Inftitution thereof; which was, that 
Eaſter ſhould always be obſerved as * 
viz. on the Sunday following the firſt F 
Moon after the Vernal Equinox; therefore 

Pope Gregory reſolved to take away 10 Days 

at once, as I have already ſaid: And that the 

Equinox might never retrocede for the future, 

it was then provided that every 400 Tears, 3 

Biſſextile Years ſhould be left out, that is, in 

the Lears 1700, 1800, and 1900; and ſo "0 
again in 2100, 2200, 2300, leaving the Year " +" 
2000 to have its Biffextile, and ſo every 
4ooth Year. The not reckoning the Year 1700, 
as Biſſextile, hath now brought the New Sale | 
to be II Days before us, in our Accounts; and 
it happens in ſome Years that their Eafter is 
full 5 Weeks before ours, but never after ours. 
And tho' our Engliſh Computation agrees with 
the Eaſtern Chriſtian Churches, with the Stoir- 
zert, and thoſe of Geneva, yet cannot it be 
denied but this old Account is become Erro- 


by the fame Rule decreaſe ſo much in few Tears, 
by leaving out and n thet. one Dep 
hy | 2 * whj 5 
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which is fo added, until it come to the firſt In- 

flirutiom and Calculation of the Julian Kalender, 
which may be reformed in about 44 Tears, or 
52 Part taten ftriffly, and that without any 
perceptible difference ; and after the ſaid 52 
Tears expired, might be added the faid Day 
aim, and there would not increaſe any one Day 
more but in 134 Tears, and all tbe yearly Ob- 
ſervations might be accommodated accor agi, 

As to the Diviſion of the Natura 
Note, the Ancient Athenians began their Day 
from Sun-ſet,; the Cha/deans, Fews, and Baby- 
lomans, from Sun-riſe the Egyptians and Ro- 
mans, from Mid-night the Unbrians, from 
Noon; ; the Italians reckon 24 H _ 
ning from the Frame, => ye Sun; the Perſian: 
divide the Natural into 4 Parts, from 
Sun-rifing to Noon, from Noon to Sun-ſet, 
from 'Sun-ſet to Mid nicht, and from Mid. 
night to Sun rĩiſe. And the Cuſtom we have 
of beginning the Natural Day at 12 a Clock 
at Night, had its 2 from the Egyptians 
"= Ancient Romans, who began it at * 

rien 8 from whom it was communicated to 
us; but in Traly, (as I have ſaid before) Bo- 
| bemia, Poland, Ke, their Account is from Sun- 
ſet to Sun-ſet, and in Arabia, from Noon to 


Noon. 
2 i Tat par divides | the Natural Day y thus; 
ir at which begins at 
"=" Mid-right, Keil il coef called in Latin, 
&# Geleise, or Cocks Crow; the Third, Car- 
© . ticiaium, the ſpace between the firſt Cock and 
Ticks of Day; F the Fourth, Diluculum, the 
6 or da of Mag; the Fifth, 
hinge FI or Morning; the Sixth, 
Morilies, 7 or Mid-day; the Seventh, 


ä Fog 9 


Sixth Hour, which was Mid-day; the Third 


Lei Sun-ſet ; the r N 


call Even-tide. Thus having treated of t 


2 Twe 1 Dg 
ter G Nativity 


07 mae N 27 : 
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the Evening Twilight; enth, Veſper, or 

Evening; the Eleventh, Pe Lux, or 8 

Candle- time; the Twelfth, Nox pins og 

ſecond Candle-time, or Bed-time; the 

teenth, Nox intempeſta, the Quiet, or Dead: 

time of Ni 

For un erſtanding the Firſt Hour, TG mars Doe 

Hour, Sixth Hour, Ninth Hour, Twelfth — A 

Hour, and Even-tide, mentioned in Scripture 

and obſerved by the Fews, Note, that they di 

vided their Day 83 was only from Sun 

riſe to Sun ſet, called an Artificial Day) into 

Four Quarters, allowing to every Quarter 

Three Hours, accounting the Fir Hour of * 

the Firſt Quarter, at — Riſing of the Sun, So 

and the Firſt Hour of the Second Quarter, 

they called the Third Hour; and the Third - 

Hour of the Second Quarter, they called the 


94 


Hour of the Third Quarter — called the 


Niath Hour; and the Second Hour of the 


Fourth Quarter, the Eleventh Hour; and 
the Twelfth and laſt Hour of the Day, 


Natural and Artificial Day, and hence te 

Days of the Week derived their Name, I 

think it not im to ſet forth the Names 

of ſeyeral of the 1 Feaſt-Days and The Names of the. 


Times in the Year, whi are ſtill retained in d you > E 


the Church wn pr England, altho" the Religion is 


of in which they were E 

ed. The Firſt of 7 January is called Neustart 
ifs pſd nc wor the Sixth is cal- - 
which Word comes from the "i 
ignifies an Apparition; it is alſo — 
airy, e the ond 

TY Second is 

called 
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| ned Condlemeſs-Day, beciuſe heretofore juſt 
ore Maſs was ſaid that day, the Church 
bleſſed Candles for the whole Year, and went 
in Proceſſion with hallowed Candles in their 
Hands. Shrove-tide ſignifies the time of Con- 
feſſing, for our Anceſtors uſed to ſay, We wil 
go to Shrift, inſtead of, We will go zo Confeſſion, 
and the Name ſtill remains with us. A/hwed- 
is ſo called from the Ancient Ceremony 
of bleſſing Aſhes on that day, wherewith the 
Prieſt ſigned the People with a Croſs upon their 
Foreheads. Maunday Thurſday was 1o called, 
guaſi Mandatum, the firſt Word of the Anti- 
Phon, anciently ſung in all Churches on that 
day. Eafter is from Oriens, (i. e. the Eaſt, or 
Riſing) one of the Titles of Chriſt. Dominica 
in albis (commonly called Loto- Sunday, as the 
Octave of Eaſter- Day) had its Name from the 
Catechumens, - or Neophutes white Garments, 
which they put on at their Baptiſm, and ſo-% 

Jemnly put off with this day. Rogation-Dg, 

/ Dies Rogationum, or Gang Week, is fo termed 

becauſe of the eſpecial Devotion of Prayer 

and Faſting formerly enjoyned by the Church 

40 all Men, for a; tive to the Joyful 

Remembrance of -Clwiſt's glorious: Aſcenſion, 

and the Deſcending of the Holy Ghoſt in the 

| form of Cloven Tongues ſhortly: after. And 

nin that reſpect the folemnization of Carnal 

7 28 r * 20 Matrimony was forbidden from the firit day 
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alſo in the Time of Advent, wherein our An- 
caſtum 


repoſed a kind of Reverenoe for the 
Approach of theſe ſolemn Feaſts. In ſome 
Pants of England it" is called Grays Week, i. e. 
Uroſs- Week, becauſe on thoſe days Prieſts in 
their Froceſſion carried the Croſs before them. 
(The Betzieng call it by this Name fill.) 15 


, 
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in ſome other Parts of Exgland, it is called 


Gang-Week,, from the Ganging or Going in 
Proceſſion, and the Perambulat ions formerly 
uſed. Pentecoſt, in Greek, ſignifieth the Fit- 

tieth, being fiftieth 'day after the Re 


rection; but it is by Cuſtom called hun- 


day, from the Cathecunene, being anciently 
cloathed in White, and admitted on the Eve 
of this Feaſt to the Sacrament of Baptiſm, 
The old Saxons called Wied Sundqp, 1. e. Holy . 
Sunday in that Language, which alſo. may 
have * one occaſion of this Name. Micha- 
elmaſs is from a ſolemn MAſs that uſed to be 
xrtormed, September the 29th, with particu- 

r Commemoration of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, and of all the Nine Orders of Holy 
Angels; and it is ſometimes called the Dedt- 
cation of St. Michael, from the dedicating a 


Church in Rome to him by Pope Bon ace, 


All-ballows-Day was a Solemnity in Memory 
and Honour of all the Saints. Chriſtmaſs was 
ſo named from the Maſs celebrated on that 


day to the Honour of Chrift. Childermgſe- 


Day had its Name from the Maſs which that 
day commemorated thoſe Children ſlain 

Herod, and therefore called Childrens-Maſs, 
and the day Chi/dermaſs-Day. And Ember-Days 


(to be found in every, Almanack) had their 


Name from an Ancient Religions Cuſtom of 
eating nothing on thoſe days *till Night, and 
then only a Cake baked under the Embers or 
Aſhes, which was called Panem Subcineritium, 


Ember-Bread. 
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Lee "AUTHORS, 


Of 42 e Plato, Proclus, bent, 
Averro, Prolomey, Aquilinus, Ritigs, * 
nut, Fobannes Regigmontanus, Tebith, Albuba- 
fon. "Alf raganus, Rabbi Levi, Zacutus Azar- 


2 8 Hay Benrodam, 8 boner Appion, Oranti- 


le, Purbuch. L. de Mountroyal, Blan- 


| chew, Rhinold, Ganric, Fricaſtor. 


Of the Modern, Greempood's Aſtronomy, Hy- 

Pins „ Of the 2 570 Signs ; Peucer De varns 

* generibus, Piceolomin? s Treatiſe 
the Fixed Start. 

See alſo Copernicus . De Revolutionibus Orbium 
Celeftium, Calcagninys's Works in Italian , Baſ- 
fantin's 'Aftronomical Diſcourſes, Ranzovius $ 
Excellency of Aſtronomy, Seller's Atlas Caleſtis ; 
where you may ſee the Image of each Cele- 
Mal Sn in Sug, Hemiſpheres, and the form 
of the Aſteriſms 


Se alſo Jobs G fare s habe, of the 


Tate, Kc. g 
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* | * ; 
STROLOGY | hath only this ſmall n- e 
difference from Aſtronomy, that is to Gn inns 
fay, Aſtronomy inveſtigateth the reaſon of Aftrologers, alled 
the variety of Heavenly Motions, the diver- which Goat] 9 

ſity of Circles, Aſteriſms, Riſings and Settings Folly. _ . 
of the Stars, and the like; and Aſtrology diſ- > 
courſeth of the variety of Conſtellations, Pla- 
netical Aſpects, diſpoſing of the Houſes ; and 
by theſe and their Diſpoſitions, conjectureth 
of future Occurrences, undertaking to erect 
Celeſtial Figures, and to | deſcribe the Mea- 
ſures, Motions, Shapes, Number, Nature and 
Reciprocal Harmony, and Influence of the 
Stars over Men. This is called the 8 r 
or Foretelling part, otherwiſe termed Judicial judicial aftrology; 
Aſtrology, which treats of the Revolution of 
the Years of the World, of Nativities, of 
Horary Queſtions, and by what ſort of means 
to foretel and know future Events, and the Se- 
crets of Divine Providence, thereby to avoid 
ill Succeſs, and ſecure the Undertaker of Pro- 
iperity ; they alledging, the Influences do not aftrological e. 
compel, but incline only, yet Zoroaftes, Pha. 
raoh, Nebucbadonozar, Ceſar, Craſſus, Pompey, 
Diotharus, Nero, Julian the Apoſtate, c. ad- 
dicted to Aſtrology, were deceived by the Er- 
rors of their own Art. It is an Ancient Art, 
it being well known to the Cha/deans and Egyp- 
tans, who were great Proficients therein, even 

tore our Saviour's Time, tho' there were 
ſome difference among the Profeſſors in their 
Fundamentals of this Science. Beroſus excel- 
led in Aſtrology, wherefore the Athenians, for 
his Divine Prognoſtications, erected him a Sta- 
Ws OE A a > tug 
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tue with a golden Tongue, ſet up in their 
Publick Schools, as faith Pliny, Lib. J. Cap, 

" ie ſpo ke in ASTRONOMY of the 
Twelve Nias of the Zodiack, I ſhall her: 
ſpeak oply of their Diviſion into 


Four furewicwwsns. | 


| ho” ( Signs ) La (Hot and Moift 
- Earthy, ( are ) © R (Cold and Dry 


Warry, SM X Cold and Moiſt.” 
Naw as to the Deſcription and Signification of 
_ the Twelve S1GNs. 


Selbe of Arien is a Maſculine, Diurnal, Cardinal, 
_ the Signs. Eg Equinoctial, Eaſterly Sign of the Fiery "pw 
. Hie . Hot and Dry, the ien 
The zulange fd th are of a wy 
Stature, lean Body, of a 1 
Curling, and often of a white or ſand 
lour. As to Places it es Sandy, Mooriſh 
Grounds, . hilly or unfrequented _ Ee. 
Places where or ſmall Cattle are * 1 
In Houſes it ſignifies the upper Part, or C- 
vering thereof, or . where ſinall Beaſts 
are 


Signific:tion of | Taurus. is 2 Feminine, eminine, „Nocturnal, Melar 
* choly, Eo, Beſtial, and Furious 
Sign, Cold and Dry; e k of ite y 
Triplicity. A eſents one of Star 

ture, broad For ead, great Eyes, large 

Mouth, ſhort fat 2 well ſet Perſon, 

Hair Rack, and Complection brown. It ſig- 


nifi Stables, Cow- Cellars, &c. . And 
in in th * Paſtures, and plain Corn-Fields 


Gemini 


Bs OSS rns Fresse. us gr AD 5 


of Abroley. 11 oo 
Gemini is a Maſculine Sign, Hot and Moiſt, senkten of 


= — 


r 
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the firſt of the Triplicity. It perſonctes 
an upright, tal ail the well-compoſed Bo- 
dy, of a Sanguine Complection, long Arma, 
Hands and Feet ſhort, Hair black, an Hazle- 
Eye, of an ingenious Fancy and good Under- 
ſtanding. It 1ignifies curious Rooms that are 
Hung and Wainſcotted ; Play-Houſes, Halls, 

or Dining-Rooms ; Cheſts, Trunks, and Store- 
Houſes, and high Places. In the Fields, it 
ſignifies Hills and Mountains, &c. 


Cancer is a Feminine, Nocturnal, Phlegma- ＋——— * 


tick Sign, by Nature, Cold and Moiſt, * the ©* 


It denotes a Perſon of middle Stature, his 
Complection, White and Sickly; his Viſa e, 
Oval; his Hair, Dark-brown. It fi 


moiſt, watry Places; alſo the _ and d Navi 


gable Rivers; Springs, Brooks, 'and 
Grounds. . In Houſes, it es Sinks, -w- off 
lars, Waſh-Houſess A OO 


Watry Triplicity, the only Houſe of Lung. 


a” 


Leo is 2 Sign, Maſculine, Diurnal, Beſtial, fr gere 


Cholenick, and Barren; a Commanding, 6, King-"* 
ly Sign, Hot and Dry, the ſecond Si 
r- the only Houſe of the Sun. 
that are born under Leo, are generally 
of a full Body, Courageous ar and 
Hair of dark Flaxen, or yellowiſh Te 
Head, gogle Eyes, of a generous Diſpol ition, 
an aſpiring and an active Body. As to 
Places, it ſignifies 
Places, Rocks, Caſtles, Forts, all inacceſ- 


fible Places; Kings Palaces.” And in Haie, 


Ovens, Furnaces, and Places near the Fire. 


Woods, 8 3 deſart 


1 


imo is a Feminine, Nocturnal, Melancho- signifcation of 


ly, and Barren Sign, and the ſecond of the * % Yigo- 


ora Triplicity. It generally mama" 


Diurnal, Aerial, Humane, Double Bodied ; ** * FJ 


/ 


/ 


mes of a {lender Body, and of a middle Stature, 
* a lovely brown Complection, great Eyes, 
1 1 Hair; one of an ep 
_ much given to Learning. It ſignifies Cloſets, 
1 POIs Studies, -Muſzums, and alſo Corn Fields, 
. Malt-Houſes, Dairy-Houſes, Cc. 5 
= aten of - Libra is a Sign, Maſculine, Cardinal, Equi. 
eln. nottial, Diurnal, Sanguine, and Humane, 
_—M = Hot mor ws NES, nnd of the my 
= - Triplicity. Perſons ſigni are genera 
b comely, ſtraight Body d, of 
round and beautiful Viſage, Hair of a Flaxen, 
| or yellowiſh Colour, grey Eyes; and in Age 
S 3 have Pimples and high Colour, but Courteous, 
« | 2 and Juſt in their Actions. It ſig- 
I | nifies ſandy and elly Places. In 
Houſe, Garrets and upper Chambers, alſo 
Out -Houſe, Barns, Sc. Ii 
3 See Beton of - Scorpio 18 a Feminine, Nocturnal, Cold, and 
4 Sen ee, Phlegmatick Northern Sign, of the Watry Tri- 
1 plicity. It denotes à ſtrong corpulent Body, 
* of ſhort Stature, big Limb d, Strong“ and 
2 Active, fad brown Hair, Criſping,  daſkiſh 
muddy Complection, ſhort thick Neck. and 
Body hairy, one of ſubtile and reſerved 
| er ny 4 ful, Malicious, Pale, 
- Deceitful. It ſignifies all Muddy and Mooriſh 
Gragpde, Orchards, Gardens, Vineyards, and 
| Dittes, ruinous Houſes, In Houſes, the lower 
5, Rooms, Kitchens, Waſh-Houſe, Mr. 
&.  Significaionofthe | Sagirrarintt is a Sign, Maſculine, Cholerick, 
1 and Diurnal, by Nature, Hot and Dry, of the 
I Piery Tfiplicity. It generally denotes one of 


a tall, uprighit, ſtraight, well · proportioned 
Body, an Oval Viſage, a ruddy Sanguine 


IF en Comple&tion; broad Forehead, his Hair of = 
Bron or Cheſſnut Colour, 'quick-fighted, and 
3s N _ generally good * * "Fe high 
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high Places, Hills aud We In Houſes 
8 * Rooms, and Places near the 
ire. 5 
Capricorn is a Feminine, Nofturna Me- Sasse * 
lancholly, Solftitial, Moveable, Cardinal, and 1 
Huthern Sign of the Earthy Triplicity. 9 
naturally Preben one of little Stature, a Iy — 9 
lan Body, of a whitely Complection, thin 
Face, long Neck, narrow Chin, black Hair, 
but little on the Beard. It ſignifies Places 4 
where gory wy ma and me of Hu- 9 
ſbandry 5 Barren, Thorny, and ? _- 
— Melde In Houſes, low Rooms near - 
the Earth. * Y 
Aquarius is 2 Maſculine, Diurnal, Fired, 3 = 
ine, and Humane Sign, of the Ai Tri- Sign Age, 2 
rf It denotes one of a ſtrong, well-con- I 
not very tall, but fleſhy, the Vi- 
lage 8 of a clear Skin, and Sanguine 4 
Compleckion, generally ſand Flaxen Hair. — 
le ſignifies hilly Ground ines, and Quar- 42 
ries of 3 and Places digged up. In Houſes 1 
i * upper Part, as Rooks, Eaygs, | = 


pes is a Feminine, Nocturnal, Phlagnid* — 
tick, Northerly, Double Bodied 865 the laſt ä \ 
of the Twelve, and of the W ay Triplicity. | 
The Perſons ſignified are generally” of a low 
Stature, not decent, broad Face, pale Comple- _ 2M 
ion, fleſhy Body, "Hair of light Brown. It A 
ſignifies watry - 83 Fiſh-Ponds, Water- W 
Springs, Water-Mills, Mooriſh moiſt Grounds, 
2 &c. In Houſes, Pumps, NT, or I 

Place near Water. 
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Of *Aftrology. 
PROPERTIES and INFLUENCES of the 
PLANETS. 


h Saturn denotes in general, Lands, Houſes, 
Country-Men, ancient People, Cc. 

* Jupiter ſignifies Judges, Divines, Senators, 
Riches, Law, Religion, &c. 

& Mars ſignifies Soldiers, Phyſicians, War, 

© 

? 


Strife and Debate, Theft, and all Cruelty, &:. 
Sol ſignifies Honour, Greatneſs, Noble Per- 
ſons of all Degrees. | 
Venus denotes Women, Pleaſure, Paſtime, 
* 1 all kinds of Delight, Per- 


. 
2 Mercury denotes all kinds of Scribes, Secre- 
taries, Mathematicians, Servants,*&c. 
4 Luna ſignifies Women in general, and all 
| common and vulgar Perſons, Oc. 
Dregor's Head To theſe Planets are added two certain 
_ and Tale. Nodes or Points, called the Dragon's Head & 
and Dragon's Tale &. 
Houſes of we The Planets have allowed them every one, 
Planes. except Sol and Luna, two Signs for. thei 
x Houſes ; to Saturn, wand ; to Jupiter, + 
and 6 to Mars, Y and em; to Sol, &; to 
Venus, & and ; to Mercury, I and m; and 
to Luna, S. 
The Planets, by their continual Motion 
thro the Twelve Signs, make ſeveral Angles 
or Aſpects, the moſt forcible of which are theſe 
Five, | | 
Five Apes, g Conjunction, * Sextile, Q Quadrate, a 
Trine, & Oppoſition. | : 
Conjundtion, A Conjunfion is when two Planets are in 
one and the ſame Degree and Minute of a 
Sign; and this is either good or bad, as the 
Planets are either Friends or Enemies. 


1 
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A Sextile Aſpect is when two Planets are 4 
two Signs, or 60 Degrees diſtant, as Y in 15 Ach, whats 
Degrees of y, and h in 15 Degrees of 1; 
here Fupiter is in a Sextile Aſpect to Saturn. 
This is an Aſpect of Friendſhip. 
A Luadrate Aſpect is when two Planets are © 
3 Signs, or 90 Degrees diſtant, as Mars in 10 4, what 
Degrees of Taurus, and Venus in 10 Degrees 
of Leo; this particular Q Aſpect is of imper- 
fet Enmity, and Aſtrologers ſay, that the 
Perſons ſignified thereby may have Jars at 
ſome times, but ſuch as may be reconciled 
again. | 
A Trine Aſpect is when any two Planets are 2 
4 Signs, or 120 Degrees diſtant, as Mars is ed, . 
in 12 Degrees of Aries, and Sol in 12 Degrees 
of Teo. Here Sol and Marg are ſaid to be in 
Trine Aſpect. And this is an Aſpect of per- 
fe& Love and Friendſhip. | 
An Oppoſition is when two Planets are Dia- a 
metrically oppoſite, which is when they are 6 49%, what, 
Signs, or 180 Degrees, (which 1s one half of the 
Circle aſunder.) And this is an Aﬀpet of per- 
fect Hatred. 
A Partile Aſpect is when two Planets are in pate afet. 
11 to the very ſame Degree and 
mute. 
Dexter Aſpects are thoſe which are contrary dexter affe. 85 
to the Succeſſion of Signs, as a Planet in Arie: 
caſts his Sextile Dexter to Aquarius. 
Siniſter Aſpect is with the Succeſſion of Siniter Acped. 
Signs, as a Planet in Aries caſts his Sextile 
Siniſter in Gemini. 5 
Application of the Planets is performed three application of the 
Ways, 1. When a light Planet being direct = 
an 


ſwift in Motion, We ta a Planet more 


ponderous and flow in Motion, as Mercury in 
8 Degrees of Aries, and Fupiter in 12 —_— 
l ** 0 
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of Gemini, and both direct; here Mercury by 


Plies to a Sextile of Fupiter by direſt Appli- 
cation; 2. When they are both Retrograde, 
as Mercury in 20 Degrees of Aries, and Fupi- 


ter in 1 5 Degrees of Gemini; here Mercury, 


the lighter Planet, applies to the Sextile 
Aſpect of Jupiter, and this is by Retrogra- 
dation; 3. When one of the Planets are di- 
rect, and the other Retrograde; as ſuppoſe 


Mercury were Retrograde in 18 Degrees of 


Aries, and Fapiter direct in 14 Degrees of Ge- 
mini, here Mercury applies to a Sextile of Ju. 
prter by his Retrograde Motion. 

Prohibition is when two Planets are apply: 
ing either by Body or Aſpect; and before 
they come to their Parte Aſpeck, another 
Planet meets with the Aſpect of the former, 
and ſo prohibits it. 

Separation is when two Planets have been 
lately in Conjunction or Aſpect, and are ſe 


parated from it. 
Tranſlation. 


Tranſlation of Light and Vertue, is when a 
lighter Plinet ſeparates from the Body or 
Aſpect of a more weighty one, and immedi- 
atly applies to another ſuperior Planet, and fo 
tranſlates the Light and Vertue of the firſt 
Planet to that which he applies to. - 

Refrenation is when a Planet is applied to 
the Body or Aſpect of another; and before he 
comes to it he falls Retrograde, and ſo refrains 
by his Retrograde Motion. 

Combuſtion. ' A Planet is {Md to be Com- 
buſt of Sol, when he is within 8 Degrees, 30 
Minutes of his Body, either before or after 
their Conjunction; but a Planet is more af. 
flicted when he is applying to his Body, than 


when he is ſepgrating from Combuſtion. 


Reception 
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Reception is whett. two Planets are in each Reception 
others Dignities,- and it may be either by | 
Houſe, Exaltation, Triplicity, or Term. 

Retrogradation is when a . moves back- Retwogradmion. 
wards from 20 Degrees to 9, 8, 7. and ſo out | 
of Taurus into Aries. 

23 * is when a ſwift Planet applies to Fruſtration: 
the y or Aſpect of a ſuperior Planet; 
and before he comes to it, the y — Planet 
meets with the Body or Aſpe ſome other 
Planet. 

Peregrine is when a Planet is poſited in a Peregrine: 
Sign, wherein he hath no Eſſential Dignities. 

Under the Sun Beams. A Planet is ard Under Sun Beam; 
Body be ſo till removed 17 Degrees from his 

Void of Courſe. A Planet is ſaid to be % Void of Courle; 
. when ſeparated from the Body or Aſpe& of 
another Planet, and doth not apply to the 
Body or Aſpect of another Planet while he re- 
maineth in that Si 

Swift of Courſe, is when a Planet moves Swift of Courſe, 
more in 24 Hours than his mean Motion; and 
he is ſaid to be 

Slow of Courſe, when he moves leſs in 24 Slow of Conf. 
Hours than his mean Motion. 

Cazimi. A Planet is ſaid to be in Cazimi, Crzimi. 
or the Heart of the Sun, when he 1s within 16 
Minutes of his Body, in refpe& of Longitude 
and Latitude. : 

Beſieging. A Planet is ſaid to be beſieged 8s: 
— he is between the Bodies of Saturn and ; 

ars. 

Oriental is when a Planet riſeth before the Olen 
Sun, and may be ſeen after Sun. riſing. | 

Occidental is when a. Planet ſets after the Sun Oc 
and may be ſeen after Sum ſet. | 


U Diel 
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Direct. A Planet is direct when he moves 
according to the Succeſſion of Signs, and out 
of 5 Degrees to 6, 7, &t. 
Stationary is when a Planet moves not at all, 
which they do before and after Retrograda- 
tion. | | L 
' Increafing in Light is departng from Sol, or 
Sol from him. | YA 
Longitude and Latitude of a Planet, alſo De- 
clination, Right and Oblique Aſcenſion, &c. See 
before in the Aſtronomical Definitions. 


The KinGnoms and CiTies under the t 


- Twelve Signs and Scven Planets. _ r 
Under Aris and Mare, are England, France, - 
Germany, Silcfia the Higher, Polonia, Den- 4 
mark, Burgundy, Syria. Of Cities, Ancona, 
Capua, Neples, Ferrara, Florence, Verona, Ber- v. 
1 gamo, Lindaw, Padua, Marſeilles, Epidaure, 74 
' o Cracow, Auguſtan, Saragoza, Wenieza. + he 


Kingdoms ad Under Taurus and Venus, are Ruffia, Polo. 7 
Ciries under 2774 the Great, the North Part of Swedeland, F; 
* and ? LCorrain, Campania, Helvetia, now Swi zerland, 
| Rhetia, Franconia, Parthia, Perſia, Ireland, G- 
prus. Of Cities, Bononia, Panormus, Mantua, 
Sena, Carolftadt, Herbipolts, Nantz, Gneſna. © 
3 Kingdoms and Under Gemini and Mercury, are Sardinia, 
AI Lombardy,” Brabant, | Flanders, Hyrcania, Ar- 
menia. Of Cities, London, Corduba in Spain, 
Viterbium, Tournay, Lorrain, Hasford, Bruges 
| in Flanders. E 

Kingdoms nd Under Cancer and Lana, are Scot ſand, Gra- 
l Cincs under ada, Burgundy, Holland, Zealand, Pruffia, By 
Sand ( ,3;4;7, Calchis, Carthage. © Of Cities, Conſtan- 
minople, Tunis, Venice, Lava, Piſa, Millain, Vin- 
 centia, Bern, Dr, St. Andrew's in Scotland, 

Lubec, Wittemberg. | | 
| * | Under 


Of Altrolag 
Under Lev aud Sol, are Galla Tqata, the 
Alps, Italy, Sicily, Apulia, Bohemia, Part of 
Turkey, Sabina, Chaldea, Orchinia. Of Cities, 
Damaſco, Syracuſa, Rome, Ravenna, Cremona, 
Confluente, Prague, Lintz, Crimifium. ' 

Under Virgo and Mercury, are Greece, 
Achaia, Crete, Carinthia, Artheſina, the Duke- 
dom of Athens, Meſopotamia, Babylon, Aſſyria. 
Of Cities, Feruſalem, Corinth, Rholes, Papia, 
2 Brunduſium, Novaria, Lyons, Paris, 

aſil. 

Under Libra and Venus, are Auſtria, Alſa- 
tia, Liuonia, Sabaudia, Delphinat, 'Thuſia; Se- 
res, Caſpia, Thebaida, Sundgavia Of Cities, 
Lisbon, Landaw, Sueſam, Placentia, Felkirk, 
Spers, Frankford at Mon, Wimpina, Auſtria, 
Antwerp, Landſhut. 


Under Scorpio and Mars, are Norway, Ba: ingd 


varia the Upper Metagony, Cappadocia, Mauri- 
tania, Fez, Gethulia. Ot Cities, Algrers, Va: 
lentia in Spain, Urbine, Peſtorium, Tarriſum, 
Forum Fulium, Meſſana, Monacum, Ghent, 
Franckford upon Oder, Aichſtadt. £ | 

Under Sagittary and Fupiter, are Spain, Dal. 
matia, Sclavoma, Hungary, M oravia, Miſnia, 
Of Cities, Toledo, Mutina, Narbon, Avignion, 
Colonie, Agrippina, Studgardt, Ludenburg; Bu- 
da, Gaſcovia. e 
Under Capricorn and Saturn, are Macedonia, 
Itlyria, Thrace, Boſnia, Albania, Bulgaria, Part 

Greece, Muſcovia, Ethiopia, Media. Of Ci- 
ties, Oxford, Mechlin, Juliacum, Berga, Bran- 
denburg, Auguſta, Conflans, Derthana, Faven- 
114. | | 

Under Aquarius and Saturn, are Amazonia, Ki 
Sarmgtia, Turtary the Greater, Mxſcovia, the 
South Part of Swedeland, Moſel, Piedmont, 
Oxiana, Sogdiana, Media. Of Cities, Han- 


2 burgh, 
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| ' buregh, Bremen, Montſerat, Piſarum, Trent, 
Salt aburg, Ingolſtadt. 

Under Piſces and Jupiter, are Cilicia, Ca- 
| 2 * labriana, Portugal, Galatia, Normandy, | Phaſu- 
| Xand Y ma, N. aſomina in Libya, Garamantis. Of Ci- 
ties, Alexandria, Hiſpalis, Compoſiella, Paren- 
8 tium, Rhemes, Worms, Ratisbon. 
| 


f eee 


Note, That the Milan Almanack, and many 
Prophecies uſe theſe S.gns and Planets, to de- 


note Countries and Cries where Events ſhall 


| ; 
5 happen. 
| 8 E 
r Table ſhrwing what PLANET Rules 
nee every Hor of the Day and Nighe. 
| * vt | Day. ; | 
if 12 LLL 
| Sunday, [ON TTA TTT 
| MONDAY, 5 8K Ares 
| TuESDAY, IIIA 
. WapuneDarſt|C[o($10JOl2[2[CIhIV(c 
THURSDAY» III [2]19|C|h|Y]F[©[2]?] 
FRIDAY, | [2|C|h}#]#]O]2]2|C|h|Y 
 [SATuRDY, r, [b[Y]8/©@/2]2|C|h]V[8|©|? 
I | Night. © | 
8 ISC 
MonDay. _|\2|2|C[h|V|F#|9|2]F/T|[F|Y 
TuESDAY, IIIA 
WEDNESDAY, ITI OGL 
TaHuRsSDAY, |C|h AEN JET 
; FRIDAY. LIS Nells 214 
7 DDE 
* 4 A | 9 South. 0 


The Aſtrelogers draw their Table of the 
Twelve Houſes as in the manner above, of 
which there are four Principal Angles, two of 
which fall equally upon the Fiovinum, the other 
upon the Meridian; that is to ſay, the Firſt, 
be, Aſc dant) the Fourth, Seventh, and Tenth, 

fllowin g Houſes are called Succedent 
Hondo the other Cadent Houſes; and in this 
manner k, to ere& an Aſtrological 
Figure for ting * Anſwer to all their Ho- 
rary Queſtions. 8450 the Sigification of each 
Houſe appears in the following Verſes. 


is Fiſt Houſe ſhews Life, tbe Second, Wealth 
Be 0 7 J 
The Third, þ how rater Fourth, bow Parents 


Live, 2 I 


1 
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with the Curioſities are? pemem 
Ty „Oc. and uouht ut it will, wu 
them, Who W — to Prove. that 
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ue the Fifth, the Sixth, Diſeaſes A 

+ * Seventh, Tedloc lh 
ting ; 

Vr Ainib, WA; Neid Ho 2 Lees 

i tbe Eleventh, GY elfrh our 


—_ —— AA Ee —ä———A—— 


Forſthat there is . — ny curious 108d and 
ble Paſſages, which Jre delivered by 


« thoſe who are great Favour 


of the Art of 
Aſtrobgy, endeavouring th res <%o _ 
the;Ezcellency and Ingenuit this SÞ nce, 
I thall.nc not be unwilling divert the He 


iſto- 


leaſe 


there 1s 


\Pregcre NCR by ASTROLOG v. 


N Anaximander foretold the 1 of 
an Earthquake. 

2. Aera aſſured. the Greeks of a dread- 

ſul Plague would rage among 

. Thoke Mite/fius enriched ha If h fore 

_ a Scarcity of Olives in tha. lala 


4. "The Chdldeans bo were the felt. "= ah 
- mers) fortold the Death and 13 5 of 
Aprinftes/ the Eapreſa, by her n Son 
Nero. 
5. Sftritabid Fdkus, Caſan beware tie Ides of 
EY on W ho was ſtabb q 10 thee Gar 
ton 7 reads 
6. 18 ocrates Exretold ” & Death of Grits. my F? 


7. Sula fore warned Caligala of his Death. 
8 8. Calanug 


. 


-- 
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8. Calanur, an Indian, aſcertained Alexander 
the Great, that if he entered Babylon, he 


would die there. See an Account of this 
Man at the very ent] of the Treatiſe of 


PHYSICK. | 
9. Aſcletatian having foretold thi Death of the 
pr Domitian, was ſent for by the Em- 
peror, who atked Afclerarian if he knew = 
own, Fate. To which he reply'd;, Nr, 
ſhould be torn to pieces by 55 The! wh 
eror hoping to evade the Truth of ul ba 
a0 ſaid, ordered him to Execution, 
| that his Body ſhould be buried in 4 170 
and a great Quantity of Earth tho up- 
on him; but a great Rain falling, waſhed 
the Earth away, and his dead Corps was 
devoured by Dogs; nor did the Emperor 
live long after. 
10. The Aſtrologer to Frederick I. Emperor of 
82 „being aſked by the Emperor why 


ſiich great Nee to Rodo/phus Far! 


of o 5 churg, then but à poor Retainer at 
Court, anſwered, Becaufe off your "Majeſty's 
Son's bein dead, (of w th the Emperor had 
Teti then 70 be and his Poſterity ſhall 
775 Th 4 ſt Kingdoms which you now 
24 ous Rodoltphas was elected King of 

Te 4 by the Gernan in 1273. 
11. Chriſtian, 5 Aſtrologer of Prague, adore 
niſh "Ladiſlaus Fagello, then King of Po- 
"and; (by a Prieſt Who! then belong d to the 
King) that heMould * beware of Veath that 
8 viz, Anno 1434, in which he accord- 

ingly died 

12. Bel att of, 8 end, . Sirigatis,, a 
lore n lige, and de Cataſtiris, a 22 
melite, that hy might demonſtrate the 
; Truth of Aſtrology (faith a certain Author) ve 


U 4 againſt 


* For it is belie- 
ved a Perſon may 
by 212 
redrawn 
of rhe Srars would 
2 


Wiſdom of Man, | 
are ſometimes di-- 
verted. 


5 


rern 
* ww 


would be in the Fight. 
14. Regiomontanus, in Anno 1475. 


1 Time of moſt igual üer and 
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againſt which the Learned Picys Mirandula 


had publiſhed a very ſmart Treatiſe, poſi- 


tively. told this Picys in their Publick Wri- - 


tings, that he would not out-live the 33th 
Year of his Age, by reaſon of the direction 
of the Aſcendant in his Nativity to the Bo- 
dy of Mars; who flattered himſelf with 
Hope to prove the Art vain, or elude the 


Signification of Stars, and endeavouring to 


confirm his Writings true, wrangled with 
Death, which concurring exactly, confuted 


more than if all the World had conſpired 
to Anſwer him. So Mycerinus, an Egyptian, 


to delude the Oracle that foretold he ſhould 
live but a little while, doubled the Time, by 
turning Nights into Days, drinking and 
watching continually. But though Picus 
ſtrove with Death, it was otherwiſe with 
Jerome Cardan, a famous Phyſician © and 


Aſtrologer of Milan, (to whom Julius Scali- 


was ſo great an Enemy) for this Cardan 


/ er 
farin foretold the Time of his own Death, 


ſtary'd himſelf 
tion, and dy d at Rome in 1576. being ce- 
lebrated by the Learned for a great Man. 


13. Guido Bonatus, Aſtrologer at Forley in Ita- 


ly, (that City being then beſieged) foretold 
2 lucky Day for Guido, Earl of Montferrat, 
to ſally forth, rout his Enemies, and get à 


compleat Victory ; but not without re- 
ceiving a ſlight Wound in his Knee, which 
all happened accordingly And this Bona- 
tus, before the Battle, 


ied Tow and 
Eggs, &c. to dreſs the Wound, he foretold 


the Year 1588, (which was 113 Years after) 


8 keep his Reputa- 


nted out 
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grand Tranſactions in the World. The Pro- 
phecy was firſt publiſhed in Dutch, then Pa- 

. raphraſed into Latin, and thus Engh/hed. 


From Chriſt's Birth count One Thouſand Wears 
compleat, | prog. 

And add Frve Hundred more, with Eighty Eight , 

That Tear approaching, all Men will affrigbt, 

With woful + errors which on them will lgbt: 

If the whole World to ruin do not run, 

(Cr into Nothing, Land and Seas be done; 


Af leaſt, moſt Realms ſhall topſy-turvy turn, 
ind Men on all ſides lamentably mourn. 


By the Examination of the Chronicles is 
found that Poland had that Year, viz. 1588. 
Three Kings aſſuming the Title, | whilſt the 
Fourth (Stephen Battori) was yet unburied. 
Swedeland was in a Tumult, and loſt ſeveral 
ſtrong Places to the Maſcouite. The Muſcovite 
run Mad, and loſt his Wits. The King of Den- 
work, viz. Frederick II. died. In France was 
the Barricado of Paris; the King's Flight from 
thence; the Slaughter of the Duke of Guiſe, 
and his Brother the Cardinal of Lorrain; the 
Death of the Queen Mother; the Poyſoning 
of the Prince of Conti; the Overthrow the 
King of Navarre gave the Duke of Mercaurs; 
lame time the Duke of Savoy ſurprized 
French King's Magazine in Saluge; the Sophy 
of Perſia died; the Turks had great Deteats 
in Hungary; in Conftantinople, by reaſon of 
falſe Money paid to the Fanigaries, they mu- 
tiny'd, and compelled the Grand Seignior to 
deliver his chiefeſt Favourites to be put to 
Death, and ſet Fire to the rue, Houſes, 
burning above 12000 Houſes; and at Honie 


here 
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here, the Suns Armada was ſhattered by 
the Engliſh: © 


15. Michael  Noftredomus of St. wha in 
France, dying in Anno 1566. left a Book 
of Prophecies, printed in French, Arno 1555. 

wherein he foretold the Martyrdom of King 

Charles I. in England, as allo the Fire > 

London in 1666, altho' 100 Years after his 

Death, and many other Things paſt, and 

yet fo come. 

16. Sir Clement Throckno ton bid the Duke of 

1 often beware of his Life, before 

he was ftabb'd by Felton. 

The Duke of Guiſe being at a Feaſt, a 
Note was writ and laid under his Napkin, 
bidding him beware of that Council, for 
ſome eminent Danger was near hand; but 

he neglecting to read tlie Paper, was Nain, 

80 Archiar, a Tyrant in Thebes, havin r 
: 4 — 4 o a Supper, where his Deat 
57 0 Teceived a Letter from a Friend 

85 containing an Advice of the Com- 

F for „and being 4 by him that 

a ought it ly read ie out of ond: for that 

lr concerned Matters of gteat Importance; 

he anſwered; Thar 1 wits no Time then 1 

Nioegoriare; 3 ſo aſide, was 17 

. 8 7 2 aft 05 Half 0 $6; [the Jak \ 

ake of Burgun ed at Nancy, 

the Treaſon of C D an Dalian 1 

_— he Had been advertiſed” and forewarned 

* thereof by Lewis XI. King of France. Alſa 
Julius Ceſar was not_ only forewarned of 
the Ides of March, as I aid before, but as 
he was going to the Senate, received à Me- 
entf wherein the Conipiracy againſt him 


WAS 
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See more in the 1 
Treatiſe of Aa. 
git, jaſt aficr 
Wichcraft. 
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was diſcovered, and being willed to read 
it preſently, for that it imported Him great - 
ly, was ſo troubled with the Preſs and Im- 
portunity of Suitors, that he would not at- 
tend unto it, ſo that he was killed the fame 
day in the Senate-Houſe. n | 


And now in this Treatiſe of Aſtrology, as 
being a proper Place, I ſhall proceed to ſpeak 
ſomewhat of the | 


f Obſervations of D a v s Lucky and Unlucꝶy. 


That there be good and evil Days and 
Times, not only Prophane Authors, but the 

' Wi Sacred Scripture makes mention. See 1 Sam. 
25. 8, Eſther 8. 17. and 9. 19, 22. Ecclef. 14. 
14. And we read the Fourteenth Pay of the 
Firſt Month was a bleſſed and memorable Day 


amongſt the Children of Iſrael. Set Exod. 12. 


18, 40, 41, 42, 51. and 13. 4. Levit. 23. 5. 
Numb. 28. 10 Fou bundred and thirty years 
being expired of their dwelling in Egypt, even 
in the ſelf ſame day departed they thence. As 
to evil Days and Times, ſee Amos 5. 13. 
and 6. 3. Eccleſ. 9. 12. Eſal. 37. 19. Obad. 12. 
Jer. 46. 21. and 'Fob hints it in curſing his 
Birth-day, Cap. 3. ver. f. to 11. 


There is to be feen in ſeveral Roman Catho- 
lick Prayer-Books, being Manuſcripts (written 
pon Vellum, before Printing was found out, 

e of them as ancient as Herry VI. or Ed- 
ward IV.'s Time) a Kalendar wherem were 
inſerted the unfortunate Days of each Month, 


* . 


as in the following Verfes. 


„ $ k 
3 fs & »- 


JanUARY, 


4 
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JANVAI Y. Prima dies menſis, & ſeptima 
truncat ut enfis. 
FEBRUARY. Nuarta ſubit mortem, proſter. 
zit tertia fortem. 
Mack. Primus mandentem, diſrumit 
Quarta bibentem. 
APRIL. Denus & undenus eſt mortis vulnere 
| plenus. 
*Ex te & l’ M — Tertius Occidi, & ſeptimus ora * re 
idit. 
Jux R. Denus pallzſcit, Luindenut feeder: 
neſcit. 
1 oe 2 Ferdenus mactat, Fulij Gus, labe- 
3 
AuGUsT. Prima necat fortem, n Se- 
cunda cobortem. 
SEPTEMBER. Tertia Septembric, & denur 
fert mala membris. 
OcToBer. Irriiu & denus, eft ſi cut mors 
alie nus. 
NoveMBER. Scorpivs < quintus, E fer- 
tius eſt vite tindtlus. 5 


DECEMBER. Septinhx exanguic, Viroſus 


- denus ut anguis. 4 „ 


The Tenth Verſe i is + intolerable, ant gig 
have been amended, thus, 


” Tertia cum dena, fit fcut mars aliens. 7 
If any ſhould object that Deni is only the 


Plural, the admirable Chronogram upon, King 


Charles the Martyrs will be excuſe for I 


Ter deno, Jani, Lune, Rex (ſole ant) 
Carolus eutus 7 olio, ſeeprroque 7225 


The 


tha 
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The Roman Hiſtories tell us that, that very 


day four Years the Civil Wars were begun by 
Pompey the Father, Ceſar made an end of them 
with his Sons, Crneus Pompeius being then 
ſlain, and it being alſo the laſt Battle Cæſar 
was ever in; and the Romans accounted Fe- te: 
bruary the 13th an unlucky Day, for on that 2 
day they were overthrown by the Gault at 
Alia, and the Fabij attacking the City of the 
Vejt were all ſlain ſave one. 

Our Hiſtorians ſay Normandy was conquer- 
ed from Duke Robert by Henry I. that day 40 
Years the Normans had won Eneland. 

The Fevws accounted Auguſt the 1cth an un- Ay; ro: unlocky 
fortunate Day, on which day the firſt Tem- the J. 
ple was conſumed with Fire by Nebuchadnez- 
zar; their ſecond deſtroyed by Titus the Son of 
Veſpaſian. The Treaſury of the Times, ſays 
the 8th of Loyon (Auguſt) the very ſame day 
679 Years one after another. 


The Kalendar to Ovid's Foftorum ſays, 22 
Arilis erat Menſis Gracis auſpicatiſimus. = 
A moſt auſpicious Month to the Grecians. 


See Weaver, p. 458. the old Rhymes con- 
cerning the Scots. x 
« 


Ft in a Morneuing of 
In an evill Tyming, | 
Went they from 


Horace, Lib. 2. Ode 13. Curſing the Tree 
that had like to have fallen upon him, ſays, 


Ile nefaſto te poſuit die. a 
UP” hs 


— 
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wass ttt it was anteil in an unlucky 
be i Day. VI 


Dee, 28, lucky. The Chriſtians have a Cuſtom of obſerving 

| unlucky Days, eſpecially Childer maſs-Day ; 

and Comes tells us that Lewis XI. would not 

debate any Matter on that Day, but account- 

ed it a ſign of great Misfortune towards him, 

if any Man communed with him about his 

Affairs, or troubled him with any Matter 

whatſoever upon this Day. Thoſe Days which 

the Engliſh account unlucky are theſe follow 

ing, viz. Fanuary the 1ſt, 2d, 4th, 5th, 1oth, 

I5th, 17th, and 19th; February the 8th, 1oth, 

and 17th; March the 15th, 16th, and 19th; 

ö April the 16th and 21ſt; the 7th, 11th, 
3% and 20th; June the 4th and 7th; Ju) the 
15th and 2oth; Auguſt the 19th and 2oth; 

September the 6th e Ocfober the 5th; 

November the 15th 19th, December the 

6th, 7th, and 9th. 


Mn the 6h . On the 6th of April, Alexander the Great 

tunare to Ae was born; upon the ſame day he afterwards 

conquered Darius, won a great Victory at 

Sea, and died the fame day. On the ſame day 

Philip his Father took Potidea; Parmenio his 

General gave a great Overthrow to the Ihri- 

ans, and his Horſe was Victor at the Olym- 

pick Games. Therefore his Aſtrologers fore“ 

told him, That a Son, whoſe Birth-Day was ar- 

companied with Three Viforics,” ſbou d prove In- 
vincible. Pezellins in Melificio Hiftorico. 

On the 6th of April alſo, the Emperor Ba, 

fianus Caracalla was born, and died on the ſame 

| day. 7ournal Hiſtory. + | 

el the m On the 19th of Auguſt was the famous Au- I 4. 
to a ęuſtus adopted; on the ſame day begs nn 
| nſul- 


oa 


<< I > I”rxS © wu" > Ar wu 


as 


_- 
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Conſulſhip; alſo ed the Triumviriz, 
and likewiſe died on the ſame day. Memoirs | 
of King Charles I. Heroes. Ter Wa 
+ The 6th of January was five times auſpici- e the ach to 
ous to Char/es Duke of Anjou. | Oar 
The 11th of February was the noted day. of 
Elizabeth, Wife to Henry VII. who was born 
and died on that day. Srow, in Ammo 1466. 
1503. | 
On January the 31ſt, Henry the Cardinal, 
King of Portugal, was born, and 68 Years at- 
terwards'died the ſame day. 
On Auguſt the 19th, St. Louis of Sicily was 
born, and died. r 
On November the 23d, Francis, Duke of 
Lunenburg'was born, and died. 
On June the 11th, Sir Kenelm Digby was 
rn, tought OY at Scanderoon, and 
died-afterwards on the ſame day. 
The'24th of February was four times fortu- 
hate to Charles V. | 
On Fuly the 7th, Sir Humphrey Davenport 
was born, and on that day Anniverſary. his 
Father and Mother died within' a quarter ot | 
an Hour one of another. Memoirs of King 
Charles I. Heroes. 75 | 
On July the 6th, ſix ſucceſſive principal 
Branches of the Family of the Trevors have 
been born. Same Memorrs. | INS 4 
On the -14th of ' Ofober, Harold King of | | 
England was born, and was killed on the ſame 
day at the Battle of Hoftinge, where our W/- 
lam the Conqueror got the Victory. 
Raphael Urbin, the famous Painter af Ia 
(See in PAINTING) died on a Good Friday, 
which was the day of his Birth, /fraris 37. 
Anno 15 20. ** | 8 


| September 


* * - 
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September the z4 September the 3d was 2 remarkable day to 
remarkable 2 Olwer, for on that day he got a Victory at 
Dunbar, on that day one at Worceſter, 1651. 
OP and on that day died, Anno 1658. ' 
Tueſday remark- Tueſday was a remarkable day of the Week 
are, ande to Thomas Becker, Archbiſhup of Canterbury; 
of c upon a Tueſday the Peers of England late 
againſt hun at Northampton; upon a Tueſdi 
he was Baniſhed; upon a Tucſ day the. Lord 
appeared to him at Pontimac ; upon a Tueſday 
he returned from Exile; on a Twe/day was 
Martyred; and on Tueſday, 1220. was Tran 
ſlated into the Number of Saints. 
Wedneſday form TWedneſday was a fortunate day to Pope Six- 
nave to te Quintus; on 2 Wedneſday he was born; on 
that day made Monk; on the- ſame made 
Chief of his Order; on that day created Car- 
dinal; on that day elected Pope, and alſo on 
that day Inaugurated. 


w- ee Thurſday was a fatal day to Henry VIII. of 


| rx Sq England and his Poſterity. He died on Thurſ- 
day, January the 28th; King Edward VI. on 
Thurſday, Fuly the 6th, Queen Mary on 
Thurſday,' November the 17th z Queen Ell 

| beth on Thurſday, March the 24th. | 

Bide) lackyw Friday was a fortunate day to that great 


5 7 Sand renowned Captain Gonſalvo. FR 
dane bu Saturday was fatal to the Temple of Zeruſe 


- the Temple of lem, for on that day it was taken by Pompry, 

1 Herod, and Titus ſucceſſively. And this day 

Tommee to Hem Was lucky to Henry VII. of England, for on 

' mV. this day he atchieved the Victory upon Ki- 

chard III. being Auguſt the 22d, 1485; on 

that day entered the City of London, and he 

' himſelf acknowledged he had experienced it 

And the Par Fortunate. And the Portugueze (in their Chro- 

* nicles) report they have been always very ſuc- 
4 ceſsful on this day. . | Th 

; | e 


a 
8 
n 
t 
$ 
fl 
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"© 3 


The City of e was taken four ſove- 
fal times upon St. Andrew's Day; 1. By Her- | 
INI of England, 2. By the Emperor Mari- 

m/ian I. 3. By the Emperor Garles V. 1 * N 
the Duke of 2 1581. It (Raids in i 


Spani Nether 828 * 
e ma eg ein Caſs, fo 85 in erg tun 
the Treatiſe ;pf 4110 72 . 


to recite ſeverg] Inſtances of the ſ. 701 


af Days, Fortunate and; Unfortunate, I Don 


qrtunes . in JT; Nee, And MEE 
| |}. or or ne EIS 
8 Perſont bend bom tt DENT to ue 
e bur ee COW ri | 
wh, oi. 2 — 


20 1 


was otle Eunenes, | 
4 the chief Cap tains to er we Fa Noth. 3 
. th 55 ror, was; Som of a Notd- _Diacefins 


100 uk 1 
eke he rere yak Son of * leni. Y 
maker. 1 


e hu but the Son 4. Woodmdti Percinax. 


oy RY 25 but tha Son of 2 Smith, a- ee 
8 to the gnity. of E: perot on- 


Vi for pg has os, Bong 8 Fbot 8 MEI 


7 ” 


C$+444+% 


30 of e 
and bis Wife's Bracelet ſerved Enn for a Ring, 
to im. 
Servias Tui Servi Tullias, had the Name of Serving 
Sn being 6 pra of a Po ak 1 
Tarquinius Pri arquimms Priſcis, was Son to a er. 
* 1 * or Semen oþ homes in e 4. 
| Wh Irnam r, at 
wid 20 Tre Name, of France, (from whom the pre- 
See in our Chro- ſent Ning ereof is deſcended) Was, as fome 
nology write, but the Son of a Butcher in Paris; who IM - 
when Leris V. Son to Lotbarits, wats poiſoned | 
by Blanch kris Wife for Adultery, taking the Ml 1 
The Kings f advantage of the Time (then in Confuſion) \ 
_ athered a riotous Company together like WW \ 
mſelf, and got the Crown from the Heir IM. 
oo, who 1 75 Brother to Lot hurias, and 3 
1 1 e to. Lewss 1675 A tr 
Limits. Lamia III. Ring of the Taub ar, was b y 
the Son df a common Strurtifet;*thrown'ii 5 
a Pond, e called Lama, from whence \ Of 
Was named Lamiſſ % eur of which dee 
taken by King i tmond, then à Hunting; 
"who ſcein "Rim: Children. floating in 1 
. ter, thruft Ris Hunting- Pole amongſt them, 
to which 'this 7 3 ently cling, and he 
(vafted the Tiifant to Shoar, wo a terwards 
was by the People choſe tis Succeffdr. 
See Co Curie, in the Catalogue of the 
Kings o f Denmark, Vol. I. p. 282. 
William the Con William tlie Conqueror "England, was but 
Pere. the Son of a Skinner s Daughter, begot by his 
Father Rollo, Duke of Normandy, at the Town 
of Arlet in France, ſince which the Name of 
Harlot came up. 
Tomo Ancllo. . Tomaſo. Anello, Jed vulgarly Moſeinelh 


Was but a. et after got to 

mmand e at e a 'of matt | 
Froafands, : : 
| Primiſſaus *i. 
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Primiſlaus, King of Bohemia, was a poor 
Peaſant. 

Chu was Servant to a Prieſt of the Idols in 
Ching, yet was the firſt Emperor of the Race 
of Tmimnges, (the nobleſt Family China now 
dis) ſtiling himſelf by the Name of Hynes. 

Hung us was a common Thief before he was 
Emperor of China. 

Chunchilungus, a Chineſe, was at fieſt 2 poor 
Pyrate, and afterwards made King of Ping- 
nan, i. e. Pacifier" of the South, g no 
leſs than 3000 Ships belonging to him. 

' Agathocles was the Son of a Potter, vet ad- 
vanced to be King of Syracuſe. 

«  Abdelonymw was: but a Hireling in a Garderl, 
yet came to be King of Dre. 

' Cairns Marius was firſt but a private Soldier, 
vet came to be ſeven times Conſul of Rome, 
an Honour greater than that of King. 
Bonoſas, Emperor of Rome, had a School-- 
Mafter for his Father. 
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chhu. 


Lycungus, 


' Chinchiluingus: 
1 Tc" > 


Agathocler; 
Abdelonimus. 


Caius Marius. 


Boos. 


3 Pope Jolu XXIE was the Son of 4 Cit Pope John XXL. 


Ramirus, at fiſt a Monk, cane after to be 
'Q of Arr 20. 

MIT ans Ju Whore to d Slave Fab the 
Kin ons ſeeing! and Hiking her, gave lat her Re- 


Ramitus. 


a\ days Den in the Throne, Who 


Sand preſently the King to be 'Behead- 
ed, reigned — of Feypt many Tears. 
Canguzs, or Cinguis Chan, was a-Brafier, or 


Seba, 
Roger, a poor prieſt at os in "Normandy 
Prince Hewy, Wh er Brother to our Kivg 


Wiliam R paſſing that way heard his 
Maſs, which” this. pr ſaid a that 
Prince Henry thought * a Prielt- for: Sol- 


A. 


ſmith, yet came to 5 de „ _ to. the p 
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diers, and therefore brought him over into 

England, and recommended him to his Brother 

King William, who made him afterwards Bi- 
thop of Salisbury, and Lord High Chancellor 
of England; and this Roger grew ſo Rich, he 
built the Caſtles of Salisbury, Viſes, Sherburn, 
Malmsbury, and Newark, and yet had 40000 

Marks in ready Money left. 8 

Pape d and Pope Nicholas V. was the Son of a Poulterer. 
Pope ö V. Sixtus V. of a Hogheard. The Conſul A/phbe- 
nus, but a Taylor's Apprentice. 1 
Aan. inan, the great Baſſa in the Court of Se/ 
ms I. was born of baſe Parentage; and bein | 
an Infant was laid in the Fields, where he hag 1 
his Genitals bitten off by a Sow Selymus-paſ: 
ſing by, and taking notice of the extraordina- 
ry Eunuch, took the Foundling home to his 
Palace, and afterwards was accounted. Seh) 

muss right Hand. er Ha. 
ede Mazarine, Cardinal Mazarine was but a Yeoman, who 
venturing at Play all his ſmall Stock, by the 

Fortune of the Dice won 1000 Crowns; al- 

ter which he grew Ambitious, and at length 

to that great Fame he bad in the World. 

Lind Cromwell, The Lord Comwell, who was Lord High 
en Chancellor of England, in the Time of King 
Henry VIII. was but the Son ef a Smith. | 

Cerdina! Wolley, Cardinal Woiſey, Archbiſhop of York, Lord 
- High Chancellor of Exgland, Biſhop of Vin 
cheſter, &c. had, as ſome ſay, no better Man 
e for his Sire than a poor Butcher, J 
Nich. Brakeſpears, Nicholas Brakeſpeare, was born at St. A Sit 
bons, and a Bond- man at Langley in Hertford: Ph 
Hire, yet afterwards came to be Pope, by the 

Name Wc 2 IV. 1 fOxford 7 
Roger Walden. Roger Walden, a poor ar of Oord, was 
- afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and died 
in the Ninth Tear of King Henry IV. 1 


— 


„ 648. 3. Ad... Eco hb; 


he | 


ſhy Place, 


Pluſh Cloak, 
paſſing over took Notice of him, and after- 


5 Of Aſtrology. — 
The firſt Elector of Mentz in Germany, was 
the Son of a Carman. See in HERALDRY. 
Franciſco Pizarro was a Baſtard, and by the. Francis Pizarro. 
_ Whore, his Mother, laid in a Church- 
orch, from whence he was taken and laid in 
the Fields, where for ſome Time he ſucked a 
Sow. Let afterwards grown up, he went to 
America, conquered all Peru, and was by the 
King of Spain made Vice-Roy thereof, and 
Marquis of Anatilla. 
The late Marſhal Vauban, who died in 
France, March 30. 1707. firſt carried a Muſket 
in the Regiment of Conde, Anno 1651. againſt 
the King of France, till Cardinal Mazarine per- 
ſuaded him into the King's Service. He was 
the Son of Urban le Prefte, Lord of Vauban. 
George Villers was but the third Son of a George ville. 
Knight, and being raiſed to be ſworn Servant 
to King Janes I. came after to be Duke of 
Buckingham. 
Sir Francis Bacon, Lord: Verulam. See in 
Britiſb Hiſtorians, in HIS TO RI Vol.1.p.309. 
Sir Walter Rawleigh was born at Budely. in &“ het _ 


Devonſhire, and having been in Ireland, came See more of him = 


over again, having very good Cloaths, which »=ongft. the B- 
was the beſt part of his Eſtate, (faith IVarly in Vole puree end 
his Wonders) and one day walking Abroad, 1“ * 
met the Queen, (viz. Queen Elizabeth) who 
was walking likewiſe, the coming to a mar- 

Camed afraid to tread os, which 
Sir Walter ſeeing, immediately plucked off his 


and ſpread it on the Place, ſhe 


wards advanced him, tho he concluded unfor- 
tunate, being Beheaded for. a Combination 
with France, and other Crimes he was Inno- 


cent ef. The Fortune of which Man invites 


X 3 us 


* 
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us to take farther Notice (as was intended) 
of the Unfortunate, r 


The Mutabilin of Fox rut in | ſeveral, great 


Per ſonages. 


Tf we conſult with Story, we ſhall find that 
all, or moſt of the Roman Emperors before 
Conſtantine (the firſt Emperor that received the 
Chriſtian Faith) died unnatural Deaths, but 
ſuch as ſucceeded him, went moſt of em to 
their Graves in Peace, and full of Team. 
"rr Julius Ceſar unto Conflantine, are num- 

d about Forty Two Emperors, of which 


5 9 was 92 murdered in the Senate · 


Dcarts, Ge. 


* 


© 


Houſe. 


Agate was haſtened to Death by lis W 


Tiber in by Macro. © 

- Caligula was ſlain by ny Chereas. 

Claudins was — Agrippina. | 
1 and Ortho laid violent Har Hands on them- 

—_ 

Galba and Vitellizs were maff: acred by the 
Soldiers. 

Domitian by Stephanus. © 
Commodus by Lets and E leckuu. 


Tulian' — Pertinax and Julianm by the tumultuous 
Saying was, He | 


rhat would net die Gu 


when he muft, awd Curacalla by the command of Macrinax, 


be that would die 
when he muſt ner, 
were 


4 


whom the Aſtrologers fotetold ſhould be his 
Succeſſor. 


* Macrinws, Igeln e Sete, 


men Maximur, aid Balbienus, all Fire 
2 * by the Men of + 118 

wit 5 es By by Philip. „ eee iw 

If oy b the $6 Pas 11107 "off 22 

# * . 


wy wu 
„ 
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. Hoſluianus by Gallus and Anillanus, 


they by the Soldiers. up | 


Valerianus died Priſoner in Pærthia. 
Florianus and Dioclefianus (the laſt of which 


quitted his Empire, and turned Gardiner) were 


Authors of their own ends. 


Aurelianus was murdered by his Houſhold 


Servants. 


Galle nus, Quintilis, Tacitus, and Probur, 


kl b . the Fury of the Military- Men. 
Tyrant Ar A To was made a Sacri- 
— to the Publi Rage of the Lacedemoni- 


be great Warring Pyrrbus, King of E 7 
was ſlain with a Tile 05 old Woman 45 


gos Peloponneſiacum. 


Ceſar the Prator died puttin on his Soc 
Lg Lepidas ſtriking with hit Foot a 

a Gate 

The Rbodian Ambaſſador 8 made 0 

Oration before the Senate of Rome 
Anacreon drinking. Ag + 
© Torquatus eating 2 Cake, © 
Cardinal 1 Fang ng Fig” g al ay 
Zeuxis the Painter ughing at an o 

man he was to finiſn. 


N 


— Up Pojere e with peopl 
0 — w1 at the es 
rendring e 4 ſucceeded 


ye Edge of eſ bt York bo 


(1 of ihe Monde of 
to receive a Fate not 


Auguſt n abe * 
6 Clarks 7 Emperor by putting 2 Fedther 


3ZIE. 


@ 
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Kings of England "Vortige} about Anno 464 4 was depoſed, they 
after reſtored. 

King Edwand died by. the Stab of a Thief, 
about 945. 

+ made Ee Was $99, tho' after reſto- 
r 
"Kms E. Edward 2 younger, or Martyr, ſtab'd 
on Horſeback by a Servant belonging to his 
Mother-in-Law. 

King Edmond ironf 4 Grdered at Oxfard.© 

King Hardycnute the Dane fell down dead at 

aniſh Wedding in Lambeth. 

. King Harold was: killed with many * 
at the Battle of Haſtings in Suſſex, 

King William Ryfus ſhot (accidentally, or 4 

emeditatedly, is not known). by Sir 2 y 
55 rrel, ſhooting at a Deer, in New Foreſt. E: 

"King Henry II. died with Grief, at ſeeing ſer 

Son Jahns s Name at the Head of the Con- Ye 
pirators Liſt, . who joined with his A and the 


others to take au ay 1 Crown and Life. lf 
Fr 

A in Lo 

W b i 

* 

ſelf 

2 

4 

20} 

King r by * * 
Pillows in.he 105 mo 
reſt, and Drght Fon. 1G1 (610 the 
King Richard III. killed at 2 0 Bale 4 5 
"Boſreorzb. A - 4 * 


King 


* 
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King Edward VI. died (ſuppoſed b Poiſon 
250g by the Duke of Wee, at 
Greenwich. 

King Charles I. beheaded on 2 Scaffold, an 
Act never parallelled, but in Dardamut King of 
Scotland, beheaded by his Subjects, 4. C. 76. 

King Charles II. depoſed, and in extream 
ern of his Life, tho by great Providence 
preſerved. 

King Fames I. died in an Exile in France. 


But to "proceed to others of leſſer Character 
-£ the World, tho' of no ſmall Note in Hi 
1. 


Been ;/ariu s, a Servant to one (ty the ae 
ape who had ſubdued the Goths, and 
ſerved his Country in great Command, was 
yet reduced to that Neceſſity, as toftand by 
the High-way” ſide and beg; ite Obolum Be- 
NN Give a Half. penny to Bell ſarius. 
Themiſtocles the Champion of Greece died an 
Erile in Per/ia. 
| Joab, that Politick Leader, that fou ght the 
Lord's Battels, died at the Horns of the Al- 


4h was ſlain by the People of Greece. 


re laid violent Hands upon him — of 


Pericles was many Times endangered. 

\ Theſes, the Founder of the famous City 
Athens, was pond | ed from his Royalty, and 
unpriſaned ſpightfully 

Ariſtides, bad, Nia, and 2 fa- 
150 N were baniſhed 'T Ten Years by 


which form of Pumſhment = Oftracifm, what;  * 


by Ne, Wulle the 7a of 155 
1 was writ on an Oy 


yan wa 
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in our Tres. 


of Gevern- 


3 of. Ade 
3 - __ uſed towards ſuch who either 3 to grow || $c: 
E go Popular, or Potent among the Men of Fo 
n 0 
 Coriolangs, the Warring Roman was Exiled. II ſh 
milla that great Warrior likewiſe dom * 
fined to Ardea, ing 
. Scipio was murdered, with divers others. ret 
_ Fentidius was diſpraced by Mark Anthony, ( 
after divers eminent Services. | 
Agricola was poyſoned with the Privity of 
Domitian. 
Corbulo was murdered by the Command of 
Nero. All theſe fix laſt being great Rong 
that lived in an Age wherein it was not law- 
ful to be Valiant. - 
Gonſatvo the Great of Spain, after his Con- 
1 5 Naples, driving alſo the French, and 
ae the Talian Potentates to the Spaniards 
Devotion, was by his Maſter called home, died 
obſcurely, and was buried without Solempity 
or Tears. 
.. Chriſtopher Columbus the Italian, after tis fa- 
mous Diſcovery of America, and two. ofher 
famans Voyages as alſo ma e great I 5 
for the > abs: was buri 
. _ of Spain proving who bob to his Me 
moxy, and 1 to their great Benefadtor. 
iſe and Byron in Francs i are two noted and 
1 ad 25 the change of Fortune; alſo 


| - a ee in KT 1 th 
Favourites 7 Gaveſion, and t mers 
Van Ty ; 4 Edward II. 0 were not ſo 


Fantunabe in their Pr es THO 

n mh fe 
WE. Ty 0 NN. and at —＋ 

9 + +8 ru Otel 
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Scaffold) tho* for ſome Time a Favourite of 
Fortune and the Queen. F 
Dudley of Northunberland came not mach 
ſhort of Eſſex in His Misfortunes. 

illiam Duke of Suffolk, after 34 Years. be- 
ing employed in the French Wars, was at his 
teturn baſely made awayx. * 
Cardinal Wo/ſey, a Man that had arrived 
to the Pinnacle of Humane Happineſs, and 
Greatneſs, in Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
Times, yet fell into Diſgrace, and pined him- 


{elf to Death, not without Suſpicion of taking 


Poiſon. es K 7 

Sir Thomas Moor, once Lord High Chancel- 
ler. of Englend, and a 1 Favourite of King 
Henry VIII. yet for refuſing to take the Oat 
of Supremacy, and diſallowing the Marriage 
mh Queen Anne of Bulloigne,, forfeited his 

cad. 8 . 

Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. See Bri- 
11h Hiſtorians in HISTORY. _. 


Sir Walter Rawleigh, once in Favour with his 


Prince, and thereby had a Commiſhon to make 


a, Diſcovery, of a Gold Mine in America yet 


upon his return fell into Diſgrace, and loſt his 
Life under King James J. 

Thus Politicians are often unfortunate to 
themſelves, for ſo was Parmenio under Alexan- 
der, Sejanus under Tiberius, Ceander under 
Bio Ablavius under Conftantine, Eutro- 
Aus under Arcadias, Vignivs under Frederick, 
Brocas dad Philip, eca under Peter. 


which Heylin in his Deſcription of Greece « 


And now we come to our N 
A1. 
takes Notice of, ig. the ome ts wer H 


Te vs 1% * g * 
t ' « 4 ® 3 —— . „ 
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- Philip, che Father of Wexander, laid the 4 
firſt Foundation of the Macedonian Monarchy, He 
and. Philip the Father of Per/e ruined it. 

" Baldwin was the Name of the firſt, and laſt Fo 
Emperor of the Latines in Conſtantinople con- 

cr. N City, it was built by a Conftan- 82 

Line, the Son of Helena, a Gregory being Pa- | 
triarch, and was loſt by a Conſtantine, the Son Wl ge 
of an fs. a, Gregory being then alſo Pa- 

riar 

f The Turks have a Prophecy, that as Con- 
41515 was won by a Mebomer, ſo it ſhall W ur 
loft by a Mahomer. tle 

Agel was the firſt eſtabliſhed Emperor MW ſid 
of Rome, and. Auguſiulus was the laſt. 5 

Darius the Son of Hyſtaſpes was the Reſtorer, an: 
and Darius the Son of Arſamis the W Fn 


of the Perf att Monarcby., 
ue {rk Frgland 18 thi Obſervation 0 [ 
| N - perfil 7 yo but H this Letter 2 
| \ Herb th, been, obſerved ominous 10 England s Good 5 
i Fi Herciles,' 'Heſt one and Helen were the I aft 


cauſe Ch 


. 400 ro „Troy. Areas Seed becoming ſo. out: 


Humber the Hina with Fyeięn Arms did f 
the Brutes invade ; 11 0 


Helen ro Rome's Imperial Throne the Britiſh 
Crown convey'd. 


16 
h 
11 


Chriſtians again loſt it. Tefte,, Roger Hovedon 


ternun, Heliadorus, Nlenrael, Paulus, Ftolb- 
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HengiT and Horſus did firft plan Sarons i G L 


bis 

Hungar and Hubba foſt brought Danes that 
way d here long tobile. 

At Harold had the Saxon end, at Hardyknute 
the Dane; 

Henries the E irſt and Second did reftore the Eng- 
liſh Reign; 

Fourth Honey, firſt for Lancaſter did England's 
Crown obtain. - 

Seventh Henry, jarring Luna and York 
wmies in Peace, © 

Henry the Eig bub 15 d beppiy K Keane: s 2 


ceaſe. 


Near Cache a Town of the & 2 Nether- 
lands) hath been fought three — Bat- 
tles by three Phulips, Generals on the French 
ſide. See Morden's Geography, * 177. 

When Feruſalem was t y the Chriſt Se more in the 
ans, under Godfrey. of Bulloigne, the German gt fedndy af 
Emperor's Name was Fredericus, the Pope's te: ir Warche =Y 
Urbanus, the Hieroſolymitan Patriarch Heracli- 

and ſo alſo were they called when the 


in the Life '& Henry II. of England. : -, + 
King Henry III. = France — his Oath, 


cauſed the Duke of Giſe to be murdered in 


his Preſence, St. Clement — 4 Watch werd = 22 
u dy the King to thoſe Who were to 
kill him; and he himfelf within eight Months 

after was miſerably ſlain by a Frier en 

Cement. | Of Aſtrology have rote theſe 


AUTHORS 


of the + Aid Meſabals.; Manlias,. Me - * * 


mey, 


e be confirmed by Augury; and ſo fond were 


Of Ag. 
mey, Compaiizr, Negiononranur, Luciur Balan- 
tius, Aponenſis, Roger Bacon, Guido Bonatus. 
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See Middleton Practical A 10. Wood- 
ward's Aſtrology, Saunder's  Affrological Fudg- 
ment. ISER ID — n 2 4 mY $4 | mn 
Std al xt ih gang as tal vs ont 
12 2 . Ke LT ED 3 : 25 4 {whe | 
Ee I” {54h 45 I 

Jer ka: ant. I Nan ino din 
UGURY is the Art of Iuſpection and 


£X Divination, by obſerving the Entrails of 
Birds and Beaſts, and was in great- Eſteem 
among the Ancients. The Lacedæmoniant had 
always an Agar" to attend upon their Kings; 
And attiong' the Rymant was & College of Ai. 
vrt. Ronithys Rirmſelf was a Soothſayer, and 
ordained that the Choice of Mapiſtrates ſhould 


te Ancients of this Art, that nothing of Pub- 
©» Hick or Private Affairs hot" be tranſactel 
without itt In Auriſpicium it was obſervel 
whether the Beaſt came willingly to the Altar 6r 
"abt; (See in RELIGION. V. . p. 48, 49, 50) 


whether the Entrails were of a natural Colour, I fan 

| and not Exaleerated, or whether any Part were I 8re: 

Sundry Divicat- defective of wanting ; and when Hag stur found "E 

l nee bo Galle im his Sacrifice, the Credulity of the I 8re: 

of Things. hh coficluded a hope of peace with Ant hom. Oy, 

-and the Amity of Perſons in Choler with The 

loher-Bechuſe Brute ant Cine met 2 Ant 

Blackmoor, and Pompey had on u Uark colour- 

ed Garment, at Phar ſalia, theſe were thought I bro 

Preſages of their Overtiro . When Gra- tot 

ä ceus was ſlain, the ſame day the Chickens re- At 

ve e füſed to come out of their Coop. 80 the || diec 
: "Death-of Ceſar was divined from the Clatter- . 


on ing 
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At His 
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ig 'of Armour in his Houſe. The Porſot- 
ing of Germanicws by the Sounding'of a Trum- 
pet of its own accord. The like of a 
ec Horſe on the Wall of the Palace of 
Tay jo Andronicus Paleblogts, about Hu 1 — 


i lane a —.— to 2 


in in che 


f karte Ty Teininihs, Fet when 


ien, peror of the Lærmt was beaten 


3⁴¹9 


dut of een by his Father, his Herſe 


beigded after the Tame” manner An OW 


ſerceckung in the Senate -Houſe, Was *debmetl 

ohinons to Ag. A company of Cros 

Blais g Sejamæ to his Hor Vith great 

Noiſe and Clamour, was judged to be Fl 
and fo indeed it proved. Romulus had — 

ho to him the Empire before his Brother, 


5 had ſeen the double dane Wo Vul- wy 


So our Willicn the 
{|&''ſtep'd' on Land, his Foot Mpß 15 5 
down, and got oe Hirt ar Ts! 1 
A bg c an ill Sign, he faid, V. 
fs ry ent, by this — Poſe Hon of this Err Rh 
Bees hovermp over St. Am- 


Ire, as alle Pars the Philoſopher, When In- 


fants in their Cradles, was judged to portend 
great Wiſdom ſhould flow —. their Mouths. 


Barr in his Chronicle makes mention of the 


— * whieh drove King Philip into 
lan mp. Henry VII. which, blew down 
9905 aden Ee gle e Spire f St. P 


he Fall, Fe how ' of the Black Ty 


IN St. P90 Euch Ta unden, and 
ny th down, which was adj uäged vininons 
to „ee Houſe; and © it proved, for 
val in Spam, this Philip ickened and 

died. In an Account from Ge non, dated 
the 17th, 1711. and Printed in the News-Pa- 


pers 


1 % mr f.2 
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at London, May 131. 1711. mention is 


pers 
8 made that an Eng//b Ship. arriv'd at Barcelona, 


April the 17th, with Corn from Barbary, and 
that the Maſter caught that day in ſight of the 
Land an Eagle wluch pearched upon one of 
the Maſts of; the Ship; which he preſented to 
King Charles III. * as the Emperor died the 
ſame Sue Mae this as a 1 Omen for 
157801 2 the Treat iſes of 
1 eke 1 MG Sn 60h 
nee how Auſpicium g. Aviſpicium, was taken from 
— = fh of Birds, either on the Right Hand or 
on the Left; and hence is the Proverb, Au 
Siniſtra, Good Luck, becauſe in Giving ox Go 
ing, the Right Hane eme to the Recer 
3 
See the rbury.in the e tion of a ourney ma 
Eval 1. p. 1. by the Lord Howard, to Conſtantinople, faith, 
at Muſan-Baſha-Palanka,' the Balgarian Women 
ſtrewed little bits of Butter and Salt in the 
Way before him, preſaging and wiſhing them 
Ad to Shar J Journey Ae Vid 
. 126. 
And, here it 5 not gen roper to Nat 
Kar! of the e an Wer of 
ſever | *. 
1 il I bf 1 
Superflrions Cooron us and Gp x a1 — 
1. BE in e W212 1 31 3 


/' Cuſtotn of "The Cuſtom. ot pairin g Nails, and cutting 

8 . off our Hair at certain Times, is a Relick ot 

Ancient Superſtition; for the Romans feared io 

Jair their Nails u pon the Nundina, obſerved 

9th da ag" other certain days in the 

Wee according to 5 9 e , . 
3 Bo 


>. 
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paſt; in the middle, Things preſent, and at 
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The Conjecturing on future Events by Spots ot Sports in or 
in our Nails, is no Modern Practice; Curdan 
affirming to have diſcovered a Property in 
himſelf of finding therein ſome Signs of moſt 
Events that ever happened unto him. The 
Spots in the top- of the Nails ſignify Things 


* 


the bottom, Events to come: White Specks 


are ſuppoſed to preſage our Felicity; blue 


ones, our Misfurtunes, and the like. 


To obſerve 'the falling of Salt, proceeds ot the fila of 


from a particular Ommation among the An- 


cients, who knowing Salt was I ible, 
made it the Symbol of Frietidſhip, and it it 
aſtally fell, they accounted their Amity 


would of no Duration. 


The Cuſtom of giving Coral to rug. — 


and faſtening it about their Necks, thereb 
rub their Gums, and make an eaſier P Fn 
for their Teeth, is a Practice believed to be Su- 


rſtitiouſly Founded, as preſumed, an Amu- 


et or Defence againſt Faſcination. For the 

fame is —— by Pliny, Lib. 32. 
| fraining to kill Swallows, it being 
tamed Alpl to deſtroy them, has nv 
other reaſon for its Original, than that anci- 
ently thoſe Birds were ſacred unto the Pe- 
nate r, or Honſhold Gods of the Ancients, and 
therefore were - preſerved, as alſo they were 
highly honoured for being the Nuncio's of the 
Pring ; for which reaſons the Rhodrans had a 
enm Song to welcome in the Swallows. See 
he h d have Wolf 

e inion, t at is goo to a WO 

croſs 2 y, and, 5 to have a Hare croſs 
it, altho' it be Ancient, had no other reaſon 
fox its Original, than that it may be eſteemed 
Y fortunate 
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the ſecond eſcape us. | 


crit. Chriſtmaſs Time, is but becauſe Ivy was anci- 
ently dedicated to Bacchus the God of Wine, 
ww is ſpent in no ſmall Quantity at that 
Of breaking che The Cuſtom of breaking. the Egg-ſhell after 
xx el. the Meat is out, hath been an Ancient Pra- 
tice, and the Intent was to prevent Witch- 
craft, leſt Witches ſhould draw or prick 
Names therein, and thereby Miſchief their 
Perſons, as Dalecampizs bath. obſerved. 
or the True Lo- The making ' a rue Lover's Kot, is ſtill 
vers Kot. retained in Preſents of Love, and might have 
its Original from Nodus Herculanus, or that 
which was called Hercules's Knot, reſembling 
the ſnaky Complication in the Caducets, or 
Rod of Hermes; and in which form the Zone, 
or Woollen Girdle of the Bride (in Ancient 
Times) was faſtened, as Turnebus obſerves in 


his Adverſaria.. _ | ug 
Unbleſ4 til they The Say Ing, They are Unbleſ. sd, until they 
have put on their Girdle, may have indeed no 
odrdinary Conſideration for its Original, ſince 
by a Girdle or Cincture, are {ſymbolically im- 
plied Truth, Reſolution, and Readineſs unto 
Action, which are Parts and Vertues required 
in the Service of God. According whereto we 
find. that the Iſraelites did eat the Paſchal Lamb 
with their Loins girded; and the Almighty 
challenging Job, bids him gird up his Loins 
like a Man. ; | . 
Of de cher The Cuſtom to ſay, Somebody 7s Talking of 
- burning i rohen our Cheek burneth or gloweth, appears 
to be an Ancient Conceit, being ranked amo 
Superſtitions Opinions by  P/iny z, but the ficlt 


riſe 


— 


fortunate to eſcape the firſt, and a loſs to let 
| Of uſing tvy = The Cuſtom of decking Houſes with Ivy at 


e ul Haw —uwag 
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riſe of it is as unknown, as the occaſion of 
ſuch a ſignify ing Genius 9 
The Cuſtom. of nouriſhing Hair upon the of — | 
Moles of the Face, is the Perpetuation of. a n dos. . | 
very ancient Practice, and tho now innocently 
us'd, may have a ſuperſtitious Original accord- 
ing to that of Pliny Nevos in facie tondere 
religioſum habent nunc. 2 
The Practice we have to determine doubtful of opening of « 
Matters by the opening of a Book, and letting * 
fall a Staff, are ancient Fragments of Pagan 
Divinations. 1 Tai | 

The Cuſtom of receiving the Climacterical of * 
Year of 63 as a very dangerous Year, is a very _ 
ancient Belief; Phila, the ct, having filled 
up ſeveral Pages with things relating to this 
Number: and Pythagoras and Plato have been 
great Maintainers thereof in their Numerical 
Conſiderations. The Opinion ariſes from that ; 
Belief, that the Days of Men are uſually. caſt _. 
up: by. Septenaries, and every Seventh Year 
concei ved to carry ſome altering Character 
with it; as alſo the Moon (which governs 
Man's Body) is ſuppoſed to be meaſur d by 
Sevens. And ſo the Number Seven and Nine, 
which multiphyd into themſelves, do make 
63, is commonly eſteemed the Great Climacte- 
The Orftory uf ſahting or-blefling Prople Of dre e 
The -of ſaluting or bleſſing People Of c 
when they [Sneeze, is generally believed to de- — 
rive ita original from a Diſeaſe wherein ſuch 
as ſneezed dy d and this: ſeems to be proved 
from Curalus Sgoniu, who in his. Hiſtory: of 
lay, makes mention of a Peſtilence in the 
time of ory the Great, that proved perni- 
cious and deadly to thoſe that ſneez d. Tt 


9 


there is an elder ru for this Practice, it being 


mention d by Apulrius, who lived 300 Years 
N before 


before Gregory'stime, and others, as Petroniue 


Ar biter, Proconſul of Bit hynia, in the Reign of 
Nero. This Cuſtom is not only uſed in Eng- 
Lund, but in the remoteſt Parts of Africa, and 
the Eaſt, as Codignus and Pinto in their Travels 
witneſs. The Ground of the fo. ancient Cu- 
ſtom was probably the Opinion the Ancients 
held, that ſneezing was à good Sigu or bad, 
dad therefore uſed to congratulate the one, and 
deprecate the other by this Sa lutation; for out 
of Plutarch, Artftotle, and others, we find that 
: ſneezing at certain times was held lucky, at 
__ - = others unlucky; and St. Auſtin teſtifies, the An- 
© Gents were wont to go to 1 if they 
ſneez d whilſt they put on their Sbooes. 

ot crng vo In ſeveral Places, particularly on Malverne s 
Fan Hills in Morceſterſbire, when People fan their 
Corn, and want Wind, they cry Youl! Youl! 
Poul to invoke it; which Word (no doubt) 
faith Mr. Gadbury, is a Corruption of Talus 
the God of the Winds. And others think it is 
from Talus that they call the Tue - Buch or Chrift- 

4 mg the 12/e-Block or Toul:Block, i. e. t 
riftmaſs-Block, as alſo the Tule:Gams, that is 
Chriſtmaſs-Games, ſo named becauſe about Chr1ſt- 
maſs time the Eaftern Winds ſaid to be go- 
vernel by olus, are then moſt prevalent. 
of Failing the In Herefordſhire, and ſome. other Countries 
- © - the vulgar People at the Prime of the Moon 
do uſe to fay it'is'a fine Moon God bleſa her, 
which may be a blind Zeal retained from the 
Ancient Iriſh who adored that Planet, or elſe 
might proceed from the Cuſtum in Scotland 
(particularly in the High- Lands) where Wo- 
men are uſed to make a Curtſey to the New 
Moon. And that ſome ih Women do retain 
Touch of this Gentiliſin is plain, when getting 
2 NW J 2:11 Ong 
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Of eee 
over and fitting aſtride on a Yate or Stile, the 


firſt Night of a Moon they ſay, 


All Hail to the Moon, all Hail to thee, 
7 wag good Moon declare to nt 
bis Night who gay Hwsband muſt be. 


a 


Perhaps the Original of nail a Horſe-ſhoe Or miliag 
on the Threeſhold of ſome a Doors, tho? f-0< = 


now pretended to keep out Witches, might be 
from the like Cuſtom practis d in Ratlandſbire, 
where ſtands Burgley-Houſe, the ancient Seat of 
the Harring/ons near Oakham, a fair Market 
Town of that County, which. Lordſhip th 
Lord Harrington enjoyed with this Pririled 
That if any of Noble Birth” came wh, 
thePrecin& of that Lordſhip; they ſhould for- 
feit as an Homage, à Shooe from the Horſe 
whereon they rode; or elfe to redeem it with 
a Sum of Money. In Witneſs” whereof there 
are many Horſe-ſhooes nailed upon the Shire 
Hall Door, ſome being of large Size and ànci- 
ent Faſhion, others New- arid of our preſenit 
Nobility, whoſe Names are ſtamp*d upon them 
but there are ſome without any Names. 

ſuch Homage was due it appears, becauſe there 
was 2 Suit in Law formerly commenced againſt 
the Earl of Linculu, who refuſed to forfeit his 
Fenalty, or pay Fine. 
Ot the Cuſtom at Funerals in 1 | 


to hire poor People to take on them the Sins 


the Deceaſed, whom they termed Sin-eaters : 
And the Practice in ſome Parts of Lancaſhire and 
Cheſbire, on the Second of November, to ſet on 
2 "Table-Board à high Heap of Soul-Cakes 
(like to the Shew Bread in the Bible) where 
 Viſitai one, and other, the like 
| teak at large, referring 
1 3 


to 
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to others who have writ thereof, and now 


come to enumerate ſome few who have, writ of 


Augury: or which are theſe - 
| AUTHORS. 


Anphiatins : ; 1 0 Mg , Apbilots : 
. Ro 1 [att] 


e . 
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Of MAOICX 


Magz took its Original and Name 
from the Maguſei, as Suidas believes; 
inion is, That it is a Perfian 
8 and . geg ſigniſies in that Lan- 
guage no more than Wjſeman or Philoſopher. 
_Cenercs was worlhi 0 a0 the G reeks 
as a God, for his ſkill in the Magick Art, in 
the Days of Auguſtus, the 43 Aud ſo 
Stwon, the Sanaritan, was honopred at Rome 
with a Statue for his Excellency in this Art, 
vath this Inſcription, To 8 the. Holy Gad. 
is was in the Time of Claudizs (æſar. 
It Gagen We: into anus and Unlawful, 
Divine Magick. into Four Kinds. 1. Divine 
| o age 445 of Almighty God, ih 


7 ang ee ex- 
— pany orces, 1 ow 


0 on that 

© 

Spirit, qui quo vult 2 1205 Fibres 
elf 15 noble and ſupernatural. Operat 

Ib yore Woe Re” Mi. Ze. ſuch = 
Jes, furs —3 1 5 
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St. Pau; who being in Oprus did, in preſence | 
of the Proconſul — make Ehn the Sor- 
3 38 . , | 
Is the Theargick, or Mbit ict, by beugt 
the Aſſiſtance of an Angel, which upon account 
of Religion, enjoyns Faſting, Abſtinencies 
Piety, Purity, &c. that the Soul deſirous a 
2 mb 4 — 1 rer 82 * | 
in any t verted by its polluted or 
ſinful Body. 3 4 | 
Wal The Geotick, by the Aſſiſtance „ Gans. 


4. Natural, Magick, by their own Ind Natural Magick. 
and Ability, 125 arrives to that degree, 1 
will produce in March ripe Roſes, Figs, Cc. se the Tri 

gducing Effects before the Time ordain'd by e. md 
ho and. will cauſe Thunder, Lightning, 7. 13. 

s, Winds, Animals of divers Sorts, ang 

7 Tr en and Transfigurations 
5 ing. Beings, ſuch as Roger Bacon, and 
ot dc} to have done by bar. Natural 


* « Ceremonial Parts of f Magick is Conjuring corn te 
ecro „ W en invoke t 

3 of 5 Bodies x inchant Children, —— —＋ 

and carry about them certain Pocket Demons, * e . E 

little Spirits nonriſhed in Glaſſes, by which 1 Year, 

they foretel and pretend to Prophecy, fy * 

ſpend their time in Incantations, Charms, Phi 1. 

rel he to t 0 of, People. As we 

read that D de was Ir Rr 
th a gen gp only by means of theſs © © = 

Magicians la ws _ Image of Wax * 12 


the Fire; can do 1 . 
RR Gs they can de Pains. F 


Se in PHIL PUT "a gx pe MS 
CHRONOLOGH, Þ. 230. "and WAUGURT. ; 
* 322, At the Coronation of Ring Richard * 
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we real Women Of England, Jews and Women were forbid to 
were forbid oo be approach (by reaſon Inchantments were com- 
— Games mon) to prevent their Faſeinations: As you 
may read in the Exgliſb Chronicles. | 
Paracelſus tells us, that pronouncing the 
Words, Ofy, OH, wilt make Serpents ſtop 
their Motion and he ſtill as if they were dead. 
Note alfo, in pag. 22. in the Treatiſe of V E. 
 _GETABLES and AGRICULTURE. 
Whichcraft. Witchcraft, is a fort, of Natural Magick, 
which is much the fame as the former, whereby 
they will by giving Travellers or others x kind 
Numa, eli“ of enchanting Medicament in Cheeſe or the 
| Whichcrafe | like, turn them into Cattel, making them car- 
ry what Burthens they tHihik fit, e * . 
ſtore them again to their former Shape. 
2 ow. happen'd as St. Aufi affirms (when 
in Ira) t6 one Father Preftantins. 80 
See Aurwy, Witches can enchant ſtanding Cory, call wan 
nan 322-Geepents together, and by the Power of — 
ſtop Blood, and produce ſtrange Effects. 
we ur one Paſctes, a Juggler, us'd to * 2 
t Banquet to an abundance of Guefts ſitting 
thereat; which, when he pleaſed, be en 


to vaniſh. again out of fight; kaving all the 
Gueſts both hungry and dry. The Divination, 
9 175 the G Birds, is called, 


ictum. Ses before the, Tre: 


SE Din 
is a vina on 
Lines in the Hand. See n 7 
e 121.4 'B'a Divination E 


Hromunq, i Divination by Fire. 

0 Eromarncy, 3s a Divination by Air. 
Geomanch, is Divinationdy the Farth. 80 

in eee 124. 
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 Hydromancy, is a Divination by Water. 
| Necromancy, is a Divination by calling up 
of: dpiries See before: And 2 CHRO: 
NOLOGY, Pal. 1. p. 230. and in the Treas 
tile of DREAMS, at the End. 5 
Sorcery, is a Divination by caſting of Lots. 
Tripudium, is à Divination by. Crums caft 
unto Chickens. _ before 1 in 406 UR 
page 318. 
Bellomancy, is a Divination by Arrows. 
Sciomancy, is a Divination by Shadows. 
. Capnomancy, is a Divination by Smoak. 
Corkinomancp, is a Divination by a Sieve; | 
Onirocritica, is a Divination by Dreams. 


The Practice we have to determine doubtful 
Matters, by the opening of a Book, and letting 
fall a Staff, are ancient r r Pagan : 
Divinations. | | 

AHndronicus Coirneains, a cruel:T and 


2 of 'Conftantinople; being into fear 
ſpiracies, eule with one Setbas, a 


Magician, who divined by a Baſon of Water; | 
and Andronicrus defiring one day to know the 
Name of — Serhur flewed him in 
the Water the Two Letters, S. whereby he 
donjectured one Tfacins (who kad then rebell'd 
apainſt him in the Iſſe of Om) ſhould be 
the Man. Nevertheleſs, there being another ef 
that Name in the Court (a Mail cf ſo quiet a 
Spirit, Andronicus himſelf did nut ſuſpect h 
his Counſellors adviſed him to put him in 
ſon; which being attempted by Srephanus and 
others, Iſacixs killed: him, guns took 5 
where the People flocking, choſe him Emperor, 
wii he did not * Fro fave is Life 
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tren Lib. 6. 


Of Ma 


Gaguin. Ama, When Ferrand, Count 5 3 aſſiſted 


by the Emperor Otho the IVth, was to give 
Battle to Philip King of France, he was greatly 
3 4 Mother upon the Predictions 
of certain icians that the King of France 
ſhould be overthrown and troden _ The 
Horſes Feet, and the Count be received b the 
Pariſians with great Joy, which happen d all 
accordingly; ; but in another manner, the Count 
being ſent Priſoner to Paris. 8 
er- 


Alexander, King of Emre, - hay 


ſtood by an Oracle of Jupiter, that he ſhould 


die near to the River Atherufu, ſa, and the City 
Pandoſia (of which Names there was a City 
and River in Eyre) thought to avoid the ſame 
leaving his Country, and making War 
broad in Italy, where he was ſlain near to 


na River and City ſd called. Fu in. Lib. 22. 


Theol. he-cauſed man 


The Emperor Valens, having conſulted: with 
Necromancer concerning the Name of his Suc- 
geſſor, and being told it ſhould begin with 
of the Name of The- 
te be made away, and amongſt others the val 
afit Captain Theodo/us, when he had recovered 
Avic from his Enemies, and gave Order to 
Fill Tbæodaſas Bis gem: > whom God delivered 
from the Danger was: afterwards 2 
Peror. 33 Dia. Lb. 12. 

Masſtbeih, King of Scotland, ding a Sor 
was aflured. no. Man born of a Wdman 
ould be able to kill him, whereby he practi- 
ied ad pred to his People (having before 
to theCrown by the Murder of: Duncan, 
ng of Scotland, a Wayward Siſter having once 
fold him heſhonld be K ay wp ) but in 
the end he was ſlain by Macdsff, Earl of Fe, 
15 1 * | 


} 
; 
| 
| 


Of Magick, 
who had been cut-out of his Mother's Belly. 
Hellor Bortius, Lib. 12. 


Nathalocus, King of Scotland, ſent .a great 


Favourite of his to. enquire of a famous Witch, 
what ſhould be the Succeſs of a War then in 


hand, and other things concerning. his Perſon 


and State? She anſwer d, Nathalocus ſhould be 
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tilled by the Meſſenger himſelf, who, tho he bee more in 4. 


rilings, proteſting he would rather ſuffer 10000 
Deaths z yet reflecting on the Matter in his 


return, aad thinking the King might come to 


know. of the Witches Anſwer, and hold him 
= er ſuſpected, he killed Nathalocur, Hellor 
off. . I y 1 f ' | 


King Hen. IV, of England, in Anno 141 3. 


was preparing for a Journey to Feriſalem; 


but being taken with an Apoplęexy when at 


Prayers at St. Edward's Shrine, as removed 
to the Abbot of Weſtminſter's Houſe, where re- 
covering his Senſes, and aſking where he was, 
they anſwered ham iu the Abbot's Honſe, in 


1 9 * . 


| * 8 2 
chamber called. 4ſalem. Well, then faid .... - 
4 baue Mercy on me] for this ies 
the N where a Southſayer told me, 1 
ye; and ſo he did, being 20 March, 12 


the King, Lor 


12 See the Chronicles. 


u ſuppoſed, one, whoſe Name began with a G. 
No. SCI the Deſtruction of. bis Children 
after his Death, cauſed his Brother George, 
Dyke of Clarence, to be murder d in the Tue: 

not ſuſpecting any thing of his Brother the 
Dyke of Glowcefter, who fulfilld the Propheſy 


ton Satay. - Fa .Lik.26.: 7. boron 
Rs oor V. at the Birth of his Son Henry 


(after King Hen. VI.) in a Prophetick Rap- 


ture cry'd out, Good God! I, Henry of Mon- 
£7. | mouth, 


= 


*1 d . 3 = . 
Ss 1 „% <4 


3 from her with great Diſdain and Re- 755% 


2 


4 Learning, and the help 


f 1 Ne. 
mouth, ſhall for a ſmall time Reign and much get, 
and thou, Henry of Windſor, all a long time 
Reign, and loſe all. n cs STOR 

King Hen. VII. of England, was deſcended 
from Cadwallader, the laſt King of the Britains, 
to which Cadwallader it had been revealed 779 
Tears then paſt, that his Off-ſpring ſhould 
KRKeign and beg: Dominion in this Realm 
again. J 292 3 
| Tradition of Ma. > The Peo le of Rome were not ſuffered to 
biens. know e tot Name of their City, leaſt dif: 
covered to their Enemies their Patronal'Gods 
might be called forth by Charpis and Incantz 
tions. For the Tradition of | Magicians is 
That titulary Spirits will not remove at com- 
mon Appellations, but at the proper Names of 

1 — = which they ay otectors. - 5 | 
Mathemarical li- O — rical Magick, you may well in 
| _ form your ſe if you read the Artificial Ra: 
rities of Teveral rare Artiſts] mentioned before 

in the Treatiſe of GEOMETRY, beginnin 

#.157- 4s alfo hereafter, in the latter Part 
2 2 n rope this Treatiſe, —.— you will find 8 wiſe 
e was 2 Inquiries into hidden Thing; who, without 
_ — the help 6f Natural Virtues and Efficacies, 
; — . confidently undertook only by Mathematical 
| of Celeſtial Influences 
to produce many miraculous Works, as walk: 
ing and ſpeaking Bodies, which notwithſtand- 
ing ate not the real Animal. Some Curioſities 
and Paradores of ' which Art I will give the 
Reader towards the end of this Treatiſe from 
Biſhop Wi/kir's Works. But of another Nature 
were the ing Fir Trees of Dodona ; the 
ment ion of which invites me to treat ſome 

what more 1 | 
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M OAc TRS. 
The moſt famous Oracles of the Heathens 


10 Of Apollo at Delphos, where an old Wo- 


man anſwered in Greek Verſe, there was a 
glorious Temple or Fabrick enrich'd with innu- 
merable Gifts; in the midſt of this Temple, 
there was a very deep Vault made by an 
ym of the Earth, which Cavity was kept 
covered for the_ moſt part, but it was diſco- 
rered when the Anſwer was to be given; and 
thereupon they ſet a Tripos or Trevet (a little 
Table ſupported with three Feet, called alfo 
Cortina, becauſe it was covered with the Skin 
of the Serpent Pyt hn) upon which the Pro- 
pheteſs (named Phabut, otherwiſe Pythia, or 
abe. and by the Greeks called Eugaſtro- 
tb, ſignify ing one that ſpeaketh in the Belly) 
at after ſome Ceremonies, and remained Aion 
rered; fuddainly a ſharp violent Wind horri- 
bly iſſuing from out the Cave ſeiz d this Pro- 
Pheteſs which became furious and wholly 
changed, ſometimes as if half Dead ſhe pro- 
nounced her Anſwers, which were for the moſt 
part in Greek Verſes, but ambiguous and very 
aptious. This done, the wicked Spirit retired 
binſelf,” and the Propheteſs recovered her Spi- 


Riddle of the Devil, in a Form of Words 6 & 
cunningly contriv'd, that the Truth was then 
bitheſt 

n 
Ceſus Hahn penetrant mag nam pervertit opum 
£, UM; 5 Jer a i W 2D. ea 


18 if When 


its and became ſtayed and ſtill. Here C $0 the Serpent 
conſulting, received for Anſwer the doubtful R 54% C 

= 
of, when he thought to have "gain'd Knowledge 


i | , and Experience of | 
their Bil found, 


| ky; 7 


Of Magick. 


When Cræſus over Halis roweth, 
A mighty Nation he-overthroweth. 


Which he interpreting according to his own 
hopes, croſſed the River; but was vanquiſhed 
Belt by Qrar, Ki _ — Perſia, and his own 
Nation or 
4 CO 6 gr War with the R 
ving alſo recourſe to this Oracle, re 
| — for Anſwer, 


Aro. te acide Romanos ViRcere poſſe. 


Which doubtful prediction he conſtrued, T: 
poſſe vincere Romanos, Thou ſhalt overcome the 
Romans, but afterwards found the Devil 
meant, Romanos poſſe vincere te, That the Rs: 
mans ſhould overcome him, for fo the Event 
proved. 

Another Prince aſking here alſo, what Sue 
cels he ſhould have in his Wars, was anſwered, 


Ibis redibis nunquam per Bell peribir. 


Which be Hifkngaithing with Comma's thus, 
This, redibis, nunquan per, xc. Thou ſhalt go, 
thou ſhalt return, thou ſhalt;never Periſh by 
War, ventured on the War, and was ſhin; 
whereupon his Attendants canvaſſing the Ora: 
- cle, found that it ay, Ibzs, yen he nunguan, 
per, &c, Thou ſhalt go, thou ſhalt never It 


h Leg el 40 beg hebt by d. 

| 18 Tem Apollo 1 7 
Ppbociant, 2 the Wars — them and 
71 the Thebans, called the Holy War; in which the 
Tpebant being likely tv — the wort, ſent tor 
* of Macedon, who made an end of — 
i | 1 


2 


Of \ Magick: 
War. by ſubduing them doth. The Spoil tho 
n got out of the Temple was 60 Tuns 
of Gold. | Ld 


2170 | CIBHIGEO V43 2914-3 
2. The ſecond famous Oracle was of Zupiter os 
Ammon, or Hammon in Cyrene, on the Confines 


of Egypt, in ſtrange and hideous Deſarts; and 


in the midſt of a Wood, properly fitted wit 


Fountains, ſtood the Temple where the Idol 
of Jupiter was, having the Head of a Buck, 
and. covered with a Skin of the ſame. The 


Priefts intending to know any Thing, ſet their, 


2 
« 


| 222 
Song according to their own Jiggiſh manner 


Then the Idol made Signs, and Nodded, which 
the Pontifex, or Chief Prieſt interpreted and 
* to the Perſon who came unto the Ora- 
cle. | | Wa.” 


to ſilly Superſtitious People, which: reſorted thi · 
1215 5 all Parts. And near this Temple was 


*vq&, a Que- 
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4 Queen moved themſelves and uttered an 
 Intelligible Anſwer; there were alſo in this 
Foreſt t two Speaking Pidgeons. 
There were other Orac as that of 4. Pre 


33 neſte, 5. Artium, 6. Lebadia, 7. Mopſus, 8. An- 


pbilocra, 9. Tbe Syrian Goddeſs at Hieropolis. 


Drades delivered © Satan uſed the like deceitful Juggling in the 
in Des. Oracle of Dreams at Naborca in Perf 1, and 


__ Supernatural Dreams ſent from the De- 
for there were Gods that did appear to 

che Worſhippers in Dreams, as Morpheus the 
God of Dreams, and Anpbiaram in Greece, 
as alſo Faunus was adored amongſt the Latin: 
in aly, who in a Viſion by Night were wont 
to give Anſwers unto thoſe that aſked them; 
by reaſon whereof ſince that Time, the Places 
where ſuch Oracles were delivered were called 

auna, and by change of Language, Funn. 
— d this Wo 225 from Faunm, 
the Inventor of this Superſtition; Feſtus 
is of Opinion that it is derived 4 fando, that 
is to ſay, Speaking, becauſe that in Dedication 
of Tikes the Chief Prieſt pronounced cer- 
tain Words which ſerved for that purpoſe, 
Some write Phanam, and derive it from the 
. Greek word Phaneron, which ſignifieth that 
which is Manifeſt (7. e. publickly taken No. 
tice of.) From thence iche Fanaticks, and 
Phanatiques, 1 7 have taken their Name, 
. in the T. — mple ——— — — 
ca Fury, an ond themſelves 
in their Extaſies = Raptures, ſhaking ther 
Heads, and making. ftrange Face; when the 


Evil Spirit came to poſſeſs them. Which was 
an Invention of the Devil to counterfeit the 
Holy Work of the Eternal God, in the Viſions 
of his Prophets; and the excellent Gifts com- 
mUnicated to his Church in — 

po- 


. 2 88 
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Of Magick. 
Apoſtles, as Joe / had foretold in his Seco 
Chapter, and St. Paul expounded in the bo 


cond of the A#s. This ice was of late 
revived in the French Prophets, who made 


their Ap nce in London, Anno 1710. And 


the word Fanatict, derived as before, hath been 


applied to the Sectaries of this Kingdom, eſpe- 
cially ſince the Time of King Charles J. 
As to thoſe who confided in theſe Oracles 
of Dreams, they found the like Deluſions with 
thoſe before mentioned; for Ceſar dreaming that 
he committed Inceſt with his Mother, made 


himſelf Lord of Rome, which was his Country 


and Mother; and Hippras, the Son of Pri/iſtrarus, 
the Tyrant of Athens, having upon the like 
Projects the fame Dream, was killed and 
Wed 7 |; = —_—_ of LOW Farrar the 
„(as Hein in his „P. 399. 
obſerves.) $o that had, c ned fy 
his Action, and Hippias thrived; yet ſtill had 
the Devil been reputed his Crafts Maſter, 
and the Father of Truths. © For particular 
and remarkable Dreams, with the Cauſes 
thereof, ſee in the Treatiſe of DREAMS... 
Of Satanical Extaſies, and the Principal Sorts 
of Divinations, ſee the Theomancy. of G. Peucrr, 
Lib. 4. See alſo Plutarch de Orac. &c. And, 
The Grecians ' (as Plutarch faith) were 
moſt beſotted on theſe Impoſtures of Sa- 
tan, whoſe dark and fallacions Riddles are 
r in moſt Hiftorians and Poets be- 


the Advent of Chriſt, at which time 


Oracles Mute, tho' they flid not ut- 
terly e continuing to the Reign 

Julian, who conſulting wi 
2 | on he vor: ihr ont er, | 
cauſe the Body of Babilas the Martyr was 
Entombed. nigh his _ l 


For 


33 


the Devil, was 


For the better or of: ſome Ancient 
Crafts and Frauds of the Magicians, and theix 

Miracles, we may Note, that 
How Saun de- There are Three ways by which Satan de- 
— has alk Judes Men with falſe Miracles, 1. By Local 
Motion, ſuddenly removing one Object from 
the Eye, and ſubſtituting inſtead thereof ano- 
ther. Thus we are deceived in many ſuppoſed 
Transformations, as when we t we- ſee 
Women transformed into Cats; or Hares, or 
any other Creatures; the Woman i is ſuddainly 
conveyed away, and the Cat put in her place; N 
Transfarmation of ſuch were thoſe Tranſmutations of Ur 1 


an Fellows FLOWS into Beaſts, dof 1 129 s Co 
3 to Birds. nth, By 


2089288888 S2 © 


$A, ng it k that 
13% than, 1t Eo 
the Oe appar) 
A's. Pele Pythagoras nge N rok 2 had 2 
8 bald on a; G 1 0 
ing l ull Moon, what 
written appeared to him that ſtood behind, as 
if it had been in the en ot the Mogp. -Or 
Laſtly, by working on, and diſturbing of the 
ancy, which is pg, bard, matter for Satan to 
do, being a. ſubtile Spirit of Reg Experience 
and Knowledge. 3. By working on the out- 
ward Senſitive E eabes,þ by, altering the 
Situation thereof: 2 or De. 
preſſing the Eye, we ſee Things double, wy 
otherwiſe than they are, or by diſturbing, the 
Vilive Spirits, or by. caſting a Miſt —.— the 
Eye. By ſuch Tricks the Eeyprian Sorcerers 
made the People believe they. had done the 
fame Miracles that Maſer did. And fo the 
Witch of Endor deluded Saul. by preſenting 


— 


O Magick. 3 
to him the reſemblance of Samuel; whereas it Opinion about S. 
was not in the Power of Satan, to diſturb the / Arparition. 
Soul of any juft Man, and to take it from that 
Place and Happinefs where it 1s under the im- 
mediate Protection of the Almighty ; yet many 
Learned Men are of Opinion, that Samue/ did 
truly appear, God ſo permitting, that Sau 
might be convinc'd of his Wickedneſs and De- 
ſertion from God, by the ſame Prophet, whoſe 
Council he had heretofore deſpiſed. See more 
at the End of the Treatiſe of DREAMS. 

Now, tho' Satan deludes oftentimes with falſe 

Miracles, yet it is not to be denied but that 

ſometimes by God's Permiſſion, he doth ſtrange 
Wonders by the help of Natural Cauſes; as he | 
can raiſe Storms, ſo he did againſt Job's Chi- rde Power | of 
dren; he can his Witches in the Air, ſo has gs 
he did carry Chriſt to the Pinacle of the Tem-- 

ple, and thence to an high Mountain; fo the 

Angel carried Habak&uk. He can allo make 

BZBeaſts to ſpeak by guiding. their Tongues, ſo 

the Angel made Balaam's Als to utter certain | 

Words; but he can do no Miracle, that is, he de, rropxeay 

cannot produce ſuch Effects as exceed the wha it is, and 

Activity of Natural Cauſes; ſo he cannot raiſe an. 

the Dead, or give them Lite again; he cannot oo 

reſtore Sight to the Blind when there is a total 

Privation; nor can he transform Men into 

Beaſts, being the Body of a Beaſt is not capable ven my be 

of an Humane Soul; nor can the Soul of Man gange in mar 

animate a Beaſt's Body, there being no rela- Beads as appears _ 
tion between the Matter and Form; nor is Were. 

there any Diſpoſition, Appetite or Aptitude in 

that Matter to receive ſuch a Form, eſpecially 

mfus'd therein. This is the only Work of God, 

who changed Lots Wife into a Pillar of Salt, 

and Nebuchadnezzar into a Beaft. ' Satan hath 

no Power over Celeſtial Bodies, tho he be the 

Z 2 Prince 
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Of Magich. 
Prince of the Air; he cannot create nor do thoſe 
things which God hath reſerved for himſelf. 
Therefore when we hear of Men transform'd 
into Beaſts, or raiſed from the Dead, and ſuch 
like Miracles as exceed the Courſe and Activity 
of Nature, we may be aſſured theſe are not 
true Miracles, but ſatanical Deluſions; eſpeci- 
ally if they be done to confirm Error, Wicked- 
neſs, and Superſtition; for the end of all true 
and divine Miracles, are to eſtabliſn Truth and 
Holineſs. Therefore, when we read of bring- 
ing down: the Moon, of driving the Stars back-' 
wards, and ſuch like Impoſſibilities believed 
among the Gentiles, we may conclude they 
were meer Deluſions of Satan. Such were 
„ thoſe Wonders aſeribed to Simon Magus, of 
turning Stones into Bread, of being transform'd 
into 2 Sheep, Goat, and Serpent, of raiſing Souls 
from the Dead, and ſuch like ſtuff; all theſe were 
meer jugling Tricks and ſatanical Decept ions. 

A Dog and a Serpent once ſpoke to King Tar- 
guin, as Sir G. Wharton witneſſeth in his Verſes. 

After the Death of 7. Ceſar, an Ox being 
brought out to Plough, cryed, Why urge you 
me to Work, we ſhall want no Corn but Men. 
See more at the End of this Treatife. 

The Fear we have at ſeeing Satan's Strata- 
gems, proceeds partly from the Guilt of onr 
own Conſciences; for Adam's Sin brought Fear 
on himſelf, and on his Poſterity : Therefore, 
after he had fallen, he confeſſeth that as ſoon 
as he heard the Voice of God in the Garden, he 
was afraid; and ſo we, his Off. ſpring, do of- 
tent imes Fear where we have no cauſe. Partly 
this Fear proceeds from want of Faith, which 
Chriſt reproved in his Apoſtles; who when 
they ſaw Jeſus walking in the Night time on the 
Sea, they were afraid, thinking they had oo . 

| piri 
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Of Magick. „ 
Spirit or Spectre. Beſides the implacable ha; 
tred of Satan againſt Mankind, the delight he 
taketh in affrighting and hurting us either in 
our Perſons or in our Eſtates, that irreconcile- 
able Enmity which is between the Serpent and 
the Woman's Seed, is a great Cauſe of this 
2 8 
| Lefty, We are naturally fearful in the Dark, 
becauſe our Imagination worketh upon it felt, 
having no outward Object to divert it. Hence 
Satan, who 1s the Prince of Darkneſs, uſeth 
the Opportunrry of the Night to hurt or delude 
us; thus he affrighteth us in the Dark, in our 
Aouſes, with ſtrange Ap axitions, Mooog "Sg 
Sounds. 80 in the Night he affrighteth Tra- 2 
vellers with Ignis Fatuus, or Jack in the Candle; To Travalers. 
which tho' it be a Natural Meteor ( ſee in 
METEOR hereafter) 7s Satan can make uſe 
of it and move it to and fro purpoſely to draw 
Travellers into Precipices and Waters. So in the To Marines. 
Night time he affrighteth Mariners at Sea by 
inſinuating himſelf into thoſe fiery Meteors, 
which, like Candles or Balls of Fire, run up 
and down the Ship : Theſe were deified by the 
old Pagans. If one ſingle Flame appeared, Hm a Meteor, 
they called it Helena; and held it an ominou | 
Sign of Deſtruction, as ſhe was to Troy. It 
there were Two, they named them Caſtor and 
Pollux, and placed their Statues in their Ships; Caf and Pale. 
as we read, Ag; 28. And Seamen uſually 
tell us of many ſtrange Sights and Apt 
they have ſeey on the Ocean. Satan alſo uleck 
to affright Men in Churches and Church: yards 
in the Dark, by repreſenting to their taſy 
the Shape of Dead Men in their Winding Sheets. 
In the Night alſo ſtrange Voices and Sounds 
are heard, near deep Waters or Rivers, which 
are taken as Preſages of ſome unhappy Acci- 
dent to happen there to ſome one; for ſo Roſs, 

in 
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Fa dead. 


Of Magick. 
in his View-of Religions ( from whence this pres 
ſent Diſcourſe is taken) tells us, He once heard 


himſelf, and found the Event to fall out ac- 


cordingly. It is ſtrange what Plutarch writeth 
of the Voice which from the Shore called upon 
Thamus, the Egyptian Ship-maſter (who had 
then caſt Anchor at Praxea) telling him, 
That the Great God Pan was dead. 'Tho' the 
Night-Mare, which is ſometimes called Incubus 
and Succubus, be 2 Natural Diſeaſe as Phyſi- 
cans know, yet it is not doubted but Satan hath 
oftentimes made ule of this Infirmity to abuſe 
the Bodies of Men and Women 1n their Sleep. 
He alſo deludeth us by Philters, Ligatures, 
Charms, ungrounded Amulets, Characters, 
and many ſuperſtitious ways in the Cure of 


common Diſeaſes.” For whether he worketh 


by Cauſes which have relation or none unto 
the Effect, he maketh it out by ſecret and un- 
diſcerned Ways of Nature. So when Caius the 
Blind, in the Reign of Antomus, was com- 
manded to paſs from the Right-ſide of the 
Altar unto the Left, to lay five Fingers of one 
Hand thereon, and five of the other upon his 
Eyes; altho the Cure ſucceeded, there was not 
any thing in the Action which did produce it, 
nor any thing in his Power that could enable it 
thereunto. So for the ſame Infirmity, when 
Aper was counſelled by him to make a Colly- 
rium or Ocular Medicine with the Blood of a 
White Cock and Honey, and apply it to his 


Eyes for three Days. When Julian, for his 


Spitting of Blood, was cured by Honey, and 
Pine Nuts taken from his Altar. When Lucius, 
ſor the Pain in his Side, applied thereto the 
Aſhes from his Altar with Wine, altho the 
Remedies were ſomewhat Rational, and not 
without a Natural Virtue unto ſuch Tatagtons, 
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Of Magick. 
yet need we not believe, that by their proper 
Faculties, they produced theſe Effects; and 
ſurely of more than Natural Activity was his 
Counſel unto» Demacritus, when, for the Fal- 
ling Stckneſs, he commended the Maggot 
a Goats Head. Nor can it be naturally -made 
out what is delivered of Tobias; that by the 
Fume of a Fiſh's Liver, he put to flight A/. 
daus and Veſpaſian; by the Touch of his Foot 
reſtored a Lame Man; and by the Stroak of 


his Hand another that was Blind. See more 


of this in Dr. Brown's Fulgar Errors, p. 48, 49. 
We read that Siebert I. King of Auſtraſra, 
Son of Lotharius VII. defeated the Lombards, 


Huns, Avari and Eruli, who invaded him; but 


the French being affrighted by the Spectres rai- 
ſed by theſe Magical Barbarians, betook them- 
ſelves to flight, whereupon he was obliged to a 
Peace. See more at the End of the Treatiſe of 
DREAMS. 

In Morocco, in Barbary, is a ſtately Moſque 
with a very high Turret, on whoſe Top are 
four Apples of Gold, weighing together 700 
Pounds Weight, ſo fixed by Magick they can- 
not be taken away, tho' attempted divers times 
by ſundry Princes; who ſtill deſiſted on ſome 
— 4 Accident befalling them. They are 
worth 200000 Ducats. See Morden 474. Gor- 
den 318. Hchlin 2112. e . 

AUTHORS who have wrote of Magick: 


% 
* 


— Aer Hermes. Evantes, Kin of the _ 
Sabin. Zachary, of m. Jeb we 


Jeb. Boccus. Almadel. Ptolemy. Alcmeon- 
Apollonius. Tryphon. Albertus. Arnoldus de 
Villa Nova. Raymund Lully. Bacon. Aponug, 
&c. Glanville on Witchcraft, G. Peucer. 
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Of Mat, Magick, 


ding, one 
reaſon being in alluſion to 2 
which doth commonly attribute all ſtrange Ope- 
rations unto the Power of Magick. The Effects 

of which Art ſee before, p. 157, Wc. 
Ronu obſerves, All the Magnificent Works of the Ancients, 
TharGermen) bath mention'd in GEOMETRY, ARC HITEC. 
Mechanick tnven. 1 U RE, and in the Treatiſe of RARITIES, 
vons, becauſe of Kc. are Þardly conſiderable in reſpect of Art 
of this kind in- if compared with the famous Speeches and Acts 
—_— of Archimedes, who was wont to ſay, He could 
in the Learned move, datum ponds cum dats potentia, the greats 
Aon abe vl. eſt conceivable Weight with the leaſt conceivable 
ber Tongue, for Power; and that, if he did but know where 
been aalebercd to ſtand and faſten his Inſtrument, he could 
ingenious Artifi- move the World. Which Promiſe, tho it was 
_ above the vulgar Apprehenſion or Belief, yet, 
bccauſe his Acts were ſomewhat anſwerable 
thereunto, therefore the King of Syracuſe did 
ena a Law, whereby every Man was bound 

to believe whatever Archimedes would affirm. 
*Tis eaſy to demonſtrate the Geometrical 
Truth of- thoſe ſtrange Aſſertions, by exami- 
ning them according to Mechanick Faculties; 
which are too large a Subject to enter upon here, 
but may be conceived in ſome meaſure from 

the following Fignre. 


An- tas. Gu hilt 
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Where ſuppoſe the Globe 4, to contain of ve 


(allowing 100 Pound for each Cubical Foot in 
it as Stevinius hath calculated); yet a Man at 
D, may be able to outweigh or move it. 

So the Force that may be uſed by Multipli- 
cation of ſeveral Wheels together, with Nuts 
belonging unto t may be eaſily experi- 


Meat, which commonly conſiſt but of three 
heels; yet can a Child pull up a good conſi- 
derable Weight thereby, and by the adding a 
kw more Wheels, a Man tied in the Place of 
the Weight, might by a ſingle Hair faſtened to 
the Fly or Balance of the Jack be drawn up 
from the Ground, as is explain'd with a Fi- 
zure in Biſhop Wi/kir's Diſcourſe of Mechanical 
Paers, p. 88. And the Force of this and the 
lke Faculties may be conceived by the Vulgar 
in the Uſe of that Inſtrument called a Betty; 
which Thieves and Robbers uſe for breaking or 
wrenching open the ſtrongeſt Doors, Cc. 

By this means might the ſtrongeſt Oaks be 
pull'd up by the Roots and the like, as Archi- 

nides, with an Engine of Pulleys (to which he 

| Woily applied his Left-hand ) lifted up 5000 
(me write 7000) Buſſels of Corn at once, 
ud drew a Ship with all its Lading upon dry: 
Land. *Tis ſaid Sampſon could carry the Gates 
| Wot a City upon his Shoulders, and that the 
ſtrongeſt Bonds were unto him but as Flax 
burnit'with Fire; and yet his Hair being ſhaved 
off, all his Strength departed from him. Milo 
could carry an Oxe upon his Back (by havi 
lifted it every day whilſt it was a Calf 


Oak aſunder, that was ſomewhat riven before, 
bavuig drawn it to its utmoſt, it ſuddenly 


p joined 


mented in ordinary Jacks uſed for roaſting 


grew up) and yet, when he tryed to tear an 


n Pounds Weight weng th. 
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Joined together again catching his Hands in 
the Cleft, and ſo ſtrongly manacled him, that 
he became a Prey to the Wild Beaſts. But I ftru 
now by theſe Mechanical Contrivances, it were © len 
eaſy to have made one of Sampſon's Hairs that Nh. 
was ſhaved off, to have been of more ſtrength ¶ reſt 
then all of them when they were on. For by I Spa 
the help of- theſe Arts, it is poſſible for any ¶ not 
Man to lift up the 7 Oak by the Roots Ma V 
with a Straw, to pull it up with a Hair, or I Mil 
even blow it up with his Breath, as the afore ¶ not 
ſaid Author plainly demonſtrates and ſhews by W not 
the Figure of an Engine in p. 98. And he Wit m 
faith, ſuppoſe the Roots of an Oak to extend Mot 
1000 Foot Square (which is almoſt a Quarter I nan 
of a Mile) and 40 Foot deep, each Cubical Wa H 
Foot being 100 Pound Weight; which tho” it ¶ iner. 
be much beyond the Extenſion of any Tree or Pri 
the Weight of Earth, the Compaſs of the Roots 
in the Ground (according to common Opr 
nion) not extending further than the Branches 
of the Tree in the Air, and the Depth of it not 
above 10 Foot beyond; which, the greateſt Rain 
doth not penetrate, as ſaith Seneca, Nat. Nu. 
L. 3. c. 7. And becauſe the Root muſt receive 
ts Nouriſhinent from the help of Shower, 
therefore it is probable: that it doth not go be 
tow: them. Now according to this Suppoſition 
(much exceeding the real Truth, perhaps) the 
Work of forcing up the Oak by the Roots, 
will be Equivalent to the lifting up df 
A goocdcooon Pounds Weight; which, by the 
—— Au, | — e ye — 5 
may be eaſily perform'd with the com 
deivabhle Power. | | » 38 931 
Of flomef ia As to Operations in this Art, which ew Soul 
Morn. lente ſtrange flowneſs in Motion, ſee the Af ing! 
thor aforeſaid. And tis related by our Cauſ ot 70 
DIC | try-many 
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tey-man J. Dec, that he and Cardan, being 


together in their Travels, they did ſee an In- 
ſtrument (which was at firſt ſold for 20 Ta- 
lents of Gold) wherein there was one Wheel 
which conſtantly moving round amongſt the 
reſt, did not finiſh one Revolution under the 
Space of 7000 Years. But our Author, p. 113. 


not only mentions but explains the ſlowneſs of 


a Motion which could not paſs an Inch in 2 
Million of Years; and that tho' there could 
not be one Minute of Time, wherein it did 
not rid ſome _ (ſaith our Author, but ſure 
it may be rather termed ſome Inclination to 
Motion) and paſs on further, yet this Body in 
many Years together ſhould not move ſo far as 
2 Hair's Breadth. So full is Art of rare and 
ncredible Subtleties, yet ſince it is a Natural 
Principle that there can be no Penetration of 
Bodies, and ſince it is ſuppoſed that each of 
the Parts in the Engine, do touch one another 
in their Superficies, it neceſſarily follows that 
the Weight doth begin to move with the 
tower, however inſenſible it ſeems to us. 

It may be conceivable by the foregoing De- 
cription of ſlowneſs of Motion, to find out In- 
rentions for any kind of ſwiftneſs, and any 
tind of force thereby, as is experienced in the 
torce of throwing a Stone with the Hand, and 
the caſting it with a Sling, the end of which is 
further from the Shoulder Joint (which is the 
Center of Motion) than the Hand. David's 
Victory over G-liah, may ſufficiently evidence 
the Force of theſe; — Vegetins (Lipſius Po- 
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bor, Lib. 4. Dialogue 2.) relates it was uſual 


this way to ſtrike a Man dead, and beat the 
Sul out of his Body without ſo much as break- 
55 his Armour or fetching Blood. We read 
at 700 Benjamites Left · handed that could fling 

a 


* 
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ſent 


che ſe 
us 


and 


3p. 108. Swiftneſs of Motion appeared very 
Rand- much in the Engines of War uſed by the An. 
4 Wan af J. cients, and eſpecially thoſe invented by Archi 
8 a if 
tis Head giant are largely ſet down'by Polybirs, in his Hi 
one of Lib. 4. 'Tzetzes Hiſtor. Chilias 2. Hiſtor. 25. 
Proclus, Lib. 2. c. 3. Plutarch, Livy, and di. 


were carry d hee vers others. As when the Roman Forces under 
Furlongs of. 


Briarews. Yet, when the City was taken and 
Kcked, he was killed by a common Soldier 


fight with the Defendants on the Wall, thele 
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a Stone at a Hair's Breadth, and not miſs. ay 
And a whole Nation of Indians were for their Wfile: 
Excellency in this Art ſtiled Baleares. They Hare 


were fo ſtri& in teaching this Art "unto their Noord 
young ones, that the Mother would not give Ng 


„ Baur to her Child till (being ſet at ſome 
diſtance) he could hit it with flinging. See 
Archery, in the Treatiſe of G A MES, Vol. 1, 


medes;'the Actions of which famous —_ 
ory, 


the Conduct of Marcellus, had laid Siege unto 
the famous City of Syracuſe, the Arts of this 
one Mathematician beat them back, and with 
one of his Engines he ſhot 500 Darts at a time; 
for which, and the Multitude of Stones an 
Arrows diſcharged againſt them, he was {tiled 


(not knowing who he 'was) as he was in 
bis Study ) notwithſtanding Marcellus, had 
given a ſtrict Charge to the contrary. Thoſe 
defenſive Engines made by the Romans, in the 
Form. of Pent-Houſes, for to cover the Aſſai. 
lants from the Weapons of the Beſieged: Ot 
which ſee in MILITARY ART, p. 220. be 
would-preſently batter in pieces. Thoſe high 
Towers erected in ſome of the Ships, out of 
which-the Romans might more ' conveniently 


were alſo ſo broken by his Engines, that no 


Gannon or other Inſtrument of Gun - poder, ; 
aich Sir Walter Rawleigh, Hiſt.” L. 5. c. 3. C. 16. and 
had they been then in uſe, could have done 
greater 
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greater Miſchief. — Of the Engines uſed 
by the Romans, and divided into 'two forts 
ſtiled Ba/ſte and Catapulta, both which Names 
axe ſometimes uſed promiſcuoufſy; but ac- 
ording to their Propriety, Baliſta ſignifies an 
Engine for the ſhooting of Stones, and Cura. 
alta for Darts or Arrows. See the Molli Sclope 
n GEOMETRY, p. 163. See the Bartering 
Raw in MILITARY ART, pag. 220. The 
Type of one of theſe Balliſta an —_— ſes 
n Biſhep Wiltin's Archimides, or Mechanical 
Pavers, p. 128. and 132. See the Example of 
a) incredible Swiftneſs of Motion explain'd in 
bs Figure, p. 143. 0 2113 - Of failing Cha 

The Force of Wind in the Motion of Sails 
my. be applied to the driving of a Chariot by 
which a Man may Sail on the Land as well as 
by a Ship on the Water; and ſuch Chariots 
re commonly uſed in the Champaign Plains of 
ira. Boterus de incremento Urbiun, Lib. I. 
610. mentions that they have been tryed alfo 
n Spain, tho with what Succeſs he doth not 
hecify. Grotizs is very copious and elegant 
in the Celebrating of this Invention in divers 
1 Wpigrams. And at Scheveling in Holland was 
1 iz Chariot made by the Direction of Stephanus; 
aach Walchiur treats of in Fabularum decar: 
e. 9. And Perreskius travelled thither to 
ie WErperience. Biſhop Wilkins ſhews the Form of 
1 ue, p. 158. and of its Swiftneſs in Motion. 
de in the Treatiſe of GEOMETRY, p. 157. 

Merſenus doth, in his TraQt de Maęnetis pro- 
Metatibus, Comment or Deſcant upon making 
o a Ship for Submarine Navigations, whereiti orshipe&rGeim- 
Men may ſafely ſwim under Water, which =ing under We 
biſhop Wilkins ſaith is feaſible, having been 
aperimented here in Eng/and by Cornelius Dreb- 
l ; but how to improve it unto publick Uſe | 
ud Advantage, fo 2s to be ſerviceable for re- * 

| mote 


my xj wy $20 
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fixed, the other End coming within the Ship, 
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mote Voyages is the point. In which, one thing Ha! 
conſiderable, is the letting out or receiving 1 A 
ay thing as there ſhall be occaſion without the E. 
Admiſſion of Water, which might be done, * 
ſaith this Author, by making certain Leather | 
Bags of ſeveral Bigneſſes, which for the Mat- Ute 
ter of them ſhould be both tractable for the if 44% 
Uſe and Managing of them, and ſtrong to 
keep out the Water; for the Figure of them 27 
being long and open at both Ends, anſwerable MW ge 
to theſe, let there be divers Windows or open I n! 
Places in the Frame of the Ship round tte m 
Sides, to which one End of theſe Bags might be don 


being to open and ſhut as a Purſe. Now, if Or 
we ſuppoſe this Bag thus faſtned to be tyed 18 
cloſe about towards the Window, then any 


thing that is to be ſent out, may be ſafely put II 


into that End within the Slip, which being 11 


again, cloſe ſhut, and the other End loſened, 


the thing may be ſafely ſent out without the able 
Admiſſion of any Water. 80 again: When — 
any thing is to be taken in, it muſt firſt be re- nen 
ceived into that Part of the Bag towards the 
Window, which being, after the thing is witb- . t 
in it, cloſe tied about, the other End may then U 
be ſafely opened. It is eaſie to conceive bow f 
by this means any Thing or Perſon may be 45 
dent out or received in, as there ſhall be occa- ö i 
fionz how the Water, which will perhaps by p. 
degrees Leak into ſeveral parts, may beemptied doch 
out again, with divers the like Advantage 
Tho, faith he, if there ſhould be any Leak at 
the Bottom of this Veſſel, yet very little Wa- 
ter would get in, becauſe no Air could get out. 
Other Difficulties will be the Motion or Fixing 
of it according to occaſion; the directing of it 
to ſeveral Places, becauſe, in this Caſe of Sub- 
ws. 5 marine 
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marine Navigation, they would want the uſual 
Advantages of Winds and Tides for Motion, 
as well as the Sight of the Heavens for Dire- 
tion... And theſe with many other Difficulties 
of Air and Fire, &c;.our Author Anſwers with 
probable Remedies, . as you may ſee in his De- 
laut, or Mechanical Motio nr. 
Before I conclude this Treatiſe, I am leg Of the Art of 
i Flying in the 
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o add one Paradox more from the aforeſai 

ingenious Author concerning the Art of Flying 
in the Air; which hath been or may be at- 
tempted (to omit by Spirits or Angels as men- 
toned in Scripture ) by the Help of Fowls, or 
by Wings fa ined immediately to the Body: 


Or laſtly, by Flying Chariot. Of the Firſt, MercusPotus fart. 
They, muſt be ſuppoſed to be great Fowl of a Jy nat 7 Mi 


ſtrong laſting Fl t, and eaſily tameable, di- Wings, whoſe Fra- 


ers: of which may be. ſo brought up, as to 2 — ow 


pyn together in carrying the Weight of a ge: 
Vn, fe as each ſhall. partake his oportion- — 2 
able Share of the Burthen; and the Perſon that many. e, 
; carried may by certain Reins direct and ſteer g, s, gos 
them in their Courſes, and more improbable %, for en 
Arts have been practis d into brutiſh Creatures 
u the Dancing of Dogs and Horſes in our 
Iime; of which latter Was to be ſeen a Horſe, 
which receiving ſeveral Pieces of Money (be · 
ug blinded with a Cloath) from ſeveral Spe- 
1 th with a Scrape of his Foot denoted 
to each ſeveral Perſon his Piece again. Of 
the. Second way by faſtening Wings to the 

v, which Federicus Hermanus, in his Diſ- 
urſe de Arte valandi, doth only mention and 


aſiſt upon. Tis related of a certain Engi/ſh 


Monk called Elmerus, about Edward the Con- emu. Bugs 
elor's Time, that did by ſuch Wings fly from wi ho Las 
2 Tower above a Furlong. And ſo another See i Le: 


No- 


tom St. Mark's Steeple in Venice. Another at “. Beſelne, 


372 


Maffer: Fife. EA when a Horſe is running in his full Carreer to 


L. 1. «nd 
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Noremberg. And Busbequins ſpeaks of a Turk 


in Conſtantinople, who attempted fomething this 
way. Burton, in his Melancholy, Par: 2. Sef. i. 
Mem. 3. mentioning this Quotation, doth be- 


lieve that ſome new fangled Wit ('tis his Cy. 


nical Phraſe) will ſometime or other find out 
this Art. Tho? *tis true moſt of theſe' Artiſts 


did unfortupately miſcarry by falling down 
and breaking their Arms or Legs, yet that may 


be imputed to their want of Experience and 
too much Fear, which muſt needs poſſeſs Men 
in ſuch dangerous and ſtrange Attempts.” Thoſe 
— 5 Ken ſeem very di _ _ 159 at 
the firſt, * may grow very facile after frequent 
Tryal and Exerciſe. And therefore he that 


would effect any thing in this kind, ſhould be 


brought up to the conſtant Practice of it from 
his Louth. Trying firſt only to uſe his Wings 
in running on the Ground as an Oſtrich or 


Tame e will do touching the Earth with 


his Toes, and ſo by Degrees learn to riſe high- 


er till he ſhall attain unto Skill and Conf 


dence. And one of our- own Nation proceeded 


5 formerly ſo far in this Experiment, that be 


was able by the Help of Wings, in ſuch a rum 
ning Pace, to ſtep conſtantly ten Yards at 2 
time. Sure it is not more incredible, ſaith my 


Author, that frequent Practice and Cuſtom 


ſhould enable a Man for this than for many 
other things which we ſee confirmed by Expe- 
rience. What ſtrange Agility and Adtivenels 
do our common. Tumblers and Dancers on the 
Rope attain to by continnal Exerciſe! Tis 
related of certain Indians, that they are able 


ſtand upright on his Back, to turn themſelves 
round, to leap down, gathering up any thing 
from the Ground, and immediately to leap up 

again 
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not intermitting his Courſe. Theſe things may 
ſeem impoſſible to others; and it would he 
very dangerous for any one to attempt them 
who hath not firſt gradually attained to theſe 
Arts by long Practice and Tryal. And be- 
cauſe the Arms extended are but yeak and ea- 
fily wearied, it is worth enquiry, whither this 
2 not be more probably effected by the 
Labour of the Feet, which are naturally more 
ſtrong and indefatigable. In which Contri- 
vance, the Wings ſnould come down from the 
Shoulders, on each ſide, as in the other; but 
the Mot ion of them ſhould: be from the Legs, 
being thruſt out and drawn in again one after 
another, ſo as each Leg ſhould: move both 
Wings, by which means a Man ſhould: (as it 
were) walk or climb up in the Air, and then 
the Hands and Arms might be at leiſure to 
help and direct the Motion. As to the laſt 
Contrivance, by a Flying Chariot, I refer you 
to the Author's Treatiſe of MECHANICAL 
MOTIONS, where is a Reſolution of the 
Two Chief Difficulties that ſeem to oppoſe the 
Poſſibility of a Flying Chariot, it being too 
tedious a Particular to recite here. And 
per haps, | | | 
here are ſome who have invented Ways to 
ilk upon the Water as regularly and firmly 
as upon the Land. There are ſome ſo accu- 
ſtomed to this Element, that it hath been al- 
moſt as Natural to them, as to the Fiſh, and 
we read that ſome Men could remain for above 
an Hour together under Water. 

Pontanys mentions one who could Swim 
above 100 Miles together from one Shore to 
another with great Speed, and at all Times of 
the Year. And it is ſtoried of a certain young 

'Aa an, 


333 
again, to ſhoot exactly at a Mark, the Horſe 
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Treatiſe of cu. Man, a Sicilian by Birth, who had ſo continu 
* uſed himſelf to the Water, that he could 
not enjoy his Health out of it. If at any 
time he ſtaid with his Friends en the Land, he 
ſhonld be ſo tormented with a Pzin in his Sto- 
mach, that he was forced for his Health to re- 
turn back again to Sea, wherein he kept his 
uſual Refidence: And when he ſaw any Ships, 
his Cuſtom was to Swim to them for Relief; 
which kind. of Life he continued till he was 
an old Man and Dyed. 

Theſe things I mention ( faith my Author) 
to ſhew the great Power of Practice and Cu- 
ſtom, which might more probably ſucceed in 
this Experiment of Flying: (if w were but 
regularly: attempted ) than in fach franz th 
Effects as tlieſe. Pe! 

But enough of this: And. "ade Account f thy 

feveral rare Pieces of Wotkmanſhip in this or 
Art which dares contend with Nature it fd er 
in ſeeming to infuſe Life into Wood and & 
— Sc. See the Artificial Rarities menti - Ae 
oned in the Treatiſe GEOMETRITY FF 
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＋ 11 8 Axt nter iris ſs of 

making Conjectures , on Children, and 

ſuch as he judged incapable of Learning he 

would not receive into his School, alluding 

perhaps to that of Job, God inprinted or put The Line of Lin: 
in the hands of Men, that ſo every one A2 * 
know bis Works. That there is any; Certainty 
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u in this Art, is utterly denied by many, who 
" think ĩt a Vanity to believe that the Seyen Pla- 

| pets, penn over the Seven Mountains, 
of e in the Palm of a Man's 
* IT N therein 1 N #g 4 4 
eO unity with the length of Li 

* a that Riches, Accidents, or er Events, 
fi. dre to be judged off thereby. "This" Art how- 


ever onoured with many Ancient, and ſome 
Honourable Profeſſors (amongft whom Ceſar 
15 90 to be on) yet now 1s br Go un- 
worthy as to only practi . 
and. Vagabond People, the better Sort: thr or 
an; underſtanding of its Vanity, and Profane 
Uſe, having wholly deſerted it, and left it 
with. its Errors, Eyils, and Superſtitions, to 
filly old Women and rs ; 'wherefore' 1 
ſhall deſiſt to fay more t ereor; but if an 
defire to be further ana with Chir 

4 he may find, ſufficient Tracts wit by 
8 e 25 
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Of Dreams. 
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ſus Mantuanus, Cardan de varietate rerum. 
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HE Doctrine of Dreams is called Oniro- 
critice, and is ſuppoſed to be invented 

by one Fauzuy, as you may fee in MAGICK, 

336. SE Woke b f * 1 
„ is 2 Conjecturing Art that hath. had 
many Followers amongſt the greateſt Philoſo- 
phers, ſince the firft Practicer thereof, who 
Philo, in his Book of the Gyants, and of Ci- 
vil Life, calleth by the Name of Abraban; 
nor doth the Names of David and Solomon 
eſcape being fixed to Treatifes hereof. As to 
the cauſes of Dreams, External and Internal, 
the Dream ers cannot agree; for the Pla 
tonicꝶs reckon them among the Specifick and 
Concrete Notions of the Soul; Avicen makes 
the cauſe of Dreams to be an Ultimate In- 
telligence, moving the Moon in the middle of 
that Light, with which the Fancies of Men 
are Illuminate while they ſleep; Ariſtotle re 
fers the cauſe thereof to Common Senſe, but 
placed in the Fancy; Averroes places the 
cauſe in the Imagination; Democritus aſcribes 
it to little Images or Repreſentatives W 8 bc 
ted 


— — ——— 
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ted from the Things themſelves; Albertzs to 
the Super or Influences which continually flow 
from the Sky thro' many Specifick Mediums ; 
but the Phyſicians impute the cauſe: thereof 
to Vaßours and Humours, and the Afﬀe- 
tions and Cares of Perſons predominant when 
awake: For by reaſon of the abundance of 
Vapours, which immoderate Feeding exhaleth, 
the Brain being therewith ſtuffed, tormeth in- 
finite Monſters, and ſtrange Chimera's, where- 
of the greateſt Eaters and Drinkers may well 
ſatisfy us. Some Dreams are governed part- 
ly by the Temperature of the Body, and part- 
ly by the Humour which aboundeth moſt in 
* to which may be joyned the Apprehen- 
fions which have preceded the day betore, as 
Lucrece faith in his Fourth Book, 


The greateſt Warriors dream upon their Fight, 
And Saylors how to ſhun the Winds 2 


And this is diſcovered in Hounds, and ſome 
other Creatures, who Bay and Bark in their 
fleep. As to Dreams Proceeding: from the Hu- 
moors. and Temperature, or Diſtemper of the 
Body, we ſee they in whom | | | 
Cholerick Humour aboundeth, dream of 
Burnings, Combates, yellow Colours, and ſuch 
like as they affect. en e 
egmatick ſee Waters, Baths, Sail up- 
on the Sea, and dive into the Water, &c. - 


The Melancholy think they ſee thick —— 
and 


and Dream that they Toil in Obſcuri 

Drſarta, where they meet with F 

The Sanguine 
— and fee: all Things ſhine 


Aa 3 they 


„ # «1 
* * 


f Wonne 
ſeem to be at merry Feaſts, 
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358 Of Dreams. 
They that have the hinder part of their 5 
Brain ſtopp d with clammy Humours (called h 
by the Phyſicians Ephialtet Incubus, or as we I; 
| call it, the Nybt- Mare) imagin in dreaming 
gee the Set of that they are ſtifled, ' They that have The Ori- 0 
Anabiptifts e fice of their Stomach charged with Malignant i 


Jim, vcl. 1. p 73. Humours, are — — with ſtrange Viſions, G 


_ od ting. 


ey 


by reaſon of thoſe. venomous Vapours that 

mount unto the Brain and diſtemper it. Of 

which ſee more in Homer, Lib. 19. of his Odh / f 

— Kea, and Virgil in the Sixth of his near, I n 

Aacrobius, Lib. 1. upon the Dream of Scipio, I df 

Chap. 3. Jobn Francis Picus, Prince of Miran- ll + 

dula, Lib. 6. de rerum prænotione, Cap. 7. 5 

— 2 all, roy — = De _—_— mi 

tionibus, Cap. 7. See alſo in the beginning o . 

| the Treatiſe of-P HTSTOK. 15 N 

The Devil did up- Of Diabolical and Significative Dreams, ſee of 

kale in fuer thr Authors laſt named, and Mallers Aale. I of 

to thoſe that did ct J. ier in his Books of the Impo- I 1 

Aut ſtures of the Devil; Bodin in his Demone 77 

mane, &c. ure A Lebe 15 S an 
Macrobiur ment ions Five ſorts of Dreams, 

nig. N A Viſion, 2. A Diſcovery of ſome- wh 

thing» between Sleep and Waking, 3. A Sug: Er 

geftion caſt into our Fancy, called by Cicero, © © 

Viſans,”y. An ordinary Dream, and 5. A Dr 

ane Rpparition, or Revelation in our Sleep. 

Such as were the Dreams of the gh mi and 

of Zoſepb,'' as alſb of the Magi of the Eaſt, 

dee in ARITTNHMETICK p. 1320. 

ee T Romans'40d Euptiant had 'a particular 

Child anains ro 4 regard to Preams, | the Learned of whdm did 

Years of age, f efteem li Soul in wiprofotmd = 

Dreams. And fome then more free from all ſenſual I 
in « Sheep il wur betrer uble 16 judge of Affairs, afl to 


te Per 5 fordforyqhis intrieate Events Time 
gue ran. chmee, c 
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The Chaldeans and Perſians did judge ſome 
Dreams worthy of Obſervation, therefore oy, 
had Perſons appointed amongft' them, who 
Imployment was to diſcover the Deſign and 
Intention of Dreams. Amongſt the Romans, 
the Interpretation of Dreams was the Office of 
the Augures. Ariſtotle obſerves, that ſuch as 
ſeldom have any Dreams, have more reaſon to 


mind them. Tho Marcus Cicero, in his Book At Nabarro in Por: 


of Divination, and many other Writers, give 


fia, was the fa- 
mous Oracle of 


ſufficient Reaſons againſt the Vanit xy of thoſe Dreame, 


who give Credit to Dreams, yet be 


es thoſe Fawnns in Italy, 


of Foſeph and King Pharaoh, mentioned in Sale lente 
Scripture, there are many others, whoſe Events —— 


make them worthy our Conſideration. 


, me ke in 


Calphurnia, Wife to Ceſar, dreamed ths Dreams. See in 


Night before (æſars Death, that ſhe ſaw him 


Magick, p. 336. 


laß d! in the Capitol. Artorius, the Phyſician Dreans, It is nel. 


of Auguſtus Ceſar, dreamed before the Battle ther 


of Philippi, that his Maſter's Camp was Pil- al nor yet an 
laged, which had no leſs Sticceſs than that of Fu: — 


Copburnia 
Veſpaſian the Emperor, dreamed a Paſs 
told him, his good Fortune would commence 
1 19 Nero 1 os a A drawn, which 
vent ed accordingly 
Sen d F e Poet having interred a dead 
Corps he und on the Sea-ſhoar, the Night 
after dreamed the Perſon appeared to him; 
and adviſed him not to venture to Sea, which 
he did not; and his Aſſociates proceeding on 
their Voyage, periſhed by a Tempeſt. 
Mauritius the Emperor, who was ſlain by 
Phocas, dreamed a little before, that an Image 
it, which was over the Brazen Gate of 
is Palace called him and charged him with 
ins, and in the end 80 of him, 
viſe he you receive the Puniſhment 
10 2 4 Wh) - TINY 


Einperor in his Place. = 
_- - Amilcar, the Carthagenian General, beſieging 


\ Priſoner, and did Sup there, t 


in Sileſia, à little before his Death, at Heidel- 


:cured z which Galen accordingly venturing to 


Of Dreams. 

thereof in th's Life or the next. And he an- 
{wering, In tbjs. The Image commanded he 
{hould be given, with his Wife and Children, 
into the Hands of Phocaz. Whereupon Mau- 
ritius awaking in great Fear, aſked Phil: pus, 
his Son-1n-Law, whether he knew any Soldier 
in the Army called Phocas; he anſwered, there 
was a Commiſſary ſo called. And Phocas was 
his Sueceſſor, having killed him, with his Wife 
and Five Children. Zonaras, Ann. Tau. 3. in 
Mauritio. i | 

Septimius Severus dreamed he ſaw Pertinax 
break his Neck by a Fall, and that the Horſe 


| came towards cs willing to he mounted, 
* 


Which fell out truly, for Severus was choſen 


a'Town in Sicily; dreamed he heard a Voice 
tell him he ſhould Sup in the Town to Mor- 
row; on which Attacking it, he was taken 
bo contrary ta 
his Expectation of being a Priſoner therein. 
David Pareus, an eminent Hiſtorian, born 


berg, Anno 1622. dreamed that the City and 
Caſtle was all in à Flame, and accordingly 
the Town was ſacked by the Spemards a lit- 
tle before his Death. r I 

When Arles, the Skinner's Daughter, was 
with Child, (of qur William the Conqueror) 
ſhe dreamed the Night before ſhe was deliver- 


ed, that a Light did ſpread from her Womb, 


tmꝛat ſnone over all Englant. 4 
0 Galen the Phyſician tells us, that having 


4 Patient under Cure, whoſe Liver and Spleen 
were ſtop d, he dreamed that if he ſhould let 
im Blood iu the Vein Baſilica, he would be 


0, 
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Of Dreams. 
do, the Cure ſucceeded according to his Dream. 


Odatis was a famous Princeſs, the only 


Child and Heireſs of Homortet, King of Part 


of Baffria. When ſhe was ſought in Marriage, 
ſhe refuſed all that came- to make their Ad- 


dreſſes unto her, and was reſolved to beſtow 


her ſelf upon a ſtrange Prince whom ſhe had 
ſeen in a Dream; and fanſied ſo much, that 
ſhe could not be quiet until ſhe had diſpatch- 
ed away Meſſengers to him, to fetch him to 
her Father's Court. 

Ceſar dreaming he committed Inceſt with 
his Mother, was crowned Emperor of Rome; 
another dreaming the like, died ſhortly after, 
and was - interred in his Mother-Earth, viz. 
Hippias, the Tyrant of Athene. 

Cui Gracchins, Tribune of the Soldiers at 


Rome, dreamed that he heard his Brother Tibe- 


ris tell him, that he ſhould die the ſame 
Death which he had done; which Cicero re- 
ports he told to many before he was created 
Tribune, and indeed happened accordingly. 
Sleidan's Key of Hiſtory, in Engliſh, p. 83. 

The Dream of Maia, the Mother of Virgil, 
(Prince of the Latin Poets) ought not to be 
paſſed over in Silence, who thought that ſhe 
was delivered of a very fair Lawrel Branch; 
(the eminent Reward of Poets) and indeed V:r- 
gi merited that Crown above all other of the 
Latins. See in POETRY, p. 79. 

Many of the Orders of a Monaſtick Life, 
are- mentioned by Writers, to be. occaſioned 
by Divine Inſpirations, or Warnings delivered 
to the Authors of them in Dreams, as the Or- 
der of Trinitariane, Auguſtinians, Order of 
Nuns of St. Katharine, &c. the Monks of the 
Order of Camaldulenſes, the Monks of St. Au- 
I 
— | | There 
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There is: no Medicinal Water, but only one 
in Cornwall, (a County in this Kingdom ) of 
which Biſhop Hall taketh occafion to ſpeak in 
his Myſtery: of Godlineſs ; where ſpeaking of 
the good Offices of — ga to God's Servants, 
he ſaith, Of this kind was that no leſs than 
« miraculous Cure, which at St. Madern's in 
©* Cornwall, was wrought upon a poor Cri 
© ple, whereof, beſides the Atteſtation of 1 
<« veral Hundreds of the Neighbours, I took a 
* ſtri& and impartial Examination in my laſt 
& Viſitation. This Man for Sixteen Years to- 
<« gether, was fain to walk upon his Hands, 
© by reaſon the Sinews of his Legs were ſo 
« contracted; but upon Monitions in thus 
“ Dream to waſh in that Well, he was ſud- 
«. dainly fo reſtored; to his Limbs, that I faw 
* hin able both to walk, and get las own 
© Maintenance, I found there was neither Art 
c nor Colluſion, the Thing done, the Inviſi- 
ble Author being God. n 
It is reported, that in King Edward the 
Sixth's Time, a Gentle yoman (Heireſs to one 
Treſculiard) dreamed a handſome. Man told 
her, that in ſuch a Tenement of her. Land, 
ſhe ſhonld- find Tin enough to enrich, her lf 
and het Paſterity; who telling her Huſband, 
upon Tryal, found a Tin-work there, which 
in four Years was worth to him almoſt. 4000 
Pounds. rar, 4 
Ihe Cuſtom of Painting a Pedlar with 2 
Pack at his Back, and à Dog at his Heels, in 


the "Windows of the Taverns and Publick F 


Houſes at Sapham in;;Norfa/k, there being 2 
Statue cut out in Stone, bearing the ſame Re- 
preſentation, in the Church eee to that 
Ton, bas this Story for its Original z, A cer. 
tain Pedlar living in that Town, upon Ju 


mes 


& 
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times dreaming, that if he came to London, 


ſhould hear joyful News; at laſt came up, 
and ſtood thereon three or four days, which 
being obſerved by a Shopkeeper, and aſked 
the reaſon; returned for  Anfwer the Dream 
he had ; at which the Shopkeeper reproved 
him for his Superſtition, telling him, that he 
himſelf had dream'd he was at Sopbam in Nor- 
folk, and that behind a Pedlar's Houſe, under 
2 great Oak lay concealed a mighty Treaſure, 
yet (ſaid he) I would not go down to an un- 
known Place, invited only by a Dream. The 
pedlar well obſerving him, returned with all 
peed, and digging in the Place behind his 
own Houſe, found an infinite Sum, with Part 
whereof (the Church happening to fall down) 
he very ſumptuouſly re- edify d; in Memory 
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Of falſe Dreams fee in MAGICK. Of a 
Dream that detected a Murtherer, fee Baker's 
Chronicle, p. 153. in the Reign of King 
Janes I. See the Dream of one Cuthbert Symp- 
ſon, in Queen Marys Days, mentioned in 
fox 's Book of Martyrs. 

Altho' Dreams are (as it is commonly ſaid) 
to be underſtood by Contraries, yet for fur- 
ther Explanation;J take what the Wiſdom of 
the Ancients Inſtruct in their 


WA", \ > tt 
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and ſtood; on the Bridge of that City, he 


whereof, his Statue is there at this very day. 
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10 1 See Birds fighting, fienifies Adverſity. 


of Dreams. 


INTERPRETATION of DREAMS. 


Have Buſineſs delayed by an Adverſary, 
ſignifies "Diſpatch, ” a 
Commit Adultery, ſignifies Wearrels, 
4 See Ants, ſignifies Strife. 

| Bebold an Altar, ſhews Rejoycing. 
Eat Apples, denotes Choler. 
4 Have weak Arms, ſigniſies Torment, 
See an armed Man. ſeniſies good Luck, 
See an Aſs, ſignifies Malice. 
| | Cit Bacon, ſignifies Death of ſome Perſon. 
.., Eat Bacon or Salt Meats, ſignifies Mur. 

muring r. 
Bath in @ clear Fountain, feenifies Foy. 
Bath in flinking Water, ſhews Shame. 
Ear Beans, fienifies Sickneſs. | 
| Have 4 long Beard, bee Strength or 
Gain. 5 
Hear Beaſts, fenifies Ga 6 
Tame wild Beaſts, Mniſies Damage. 
See a Bed well — 1 enifies Toy. 
| | Toke Bees, ſeniſies P 
See one Bebeaded, 1 oh; 8 ickneſs. 
Hear Bells ring, 125 Diſgrace. 

| See Black- Birde, fiemfies Tribulation. 


To 2 2 


* 


—_ your deceaſed Brother, Aan lu 


Are "ſhooting a Bow, fgnifies Homer: 
| See Candles burning ſignifies Anger. 
See Children born, eme fies Damage. 


— 


je 8 a Cock crow, is Proſperity. 


See @ Croſs carried along, henifies Sad- 
* ef, yy 
. Wear 


See 3 ſelf in black Cn frenifies 


. 
— 
— 


We 
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Pear a Coton, 7 gui fies Honour. 


| Groe Thing to one Dead, ſignifies \ 
Fal i Dirt, ſignifies Treachery. 0 


Hear Dogs. bark, Jgnifes, overthrow of 
Enemies. / 


| See Dragons, ſienifies Gui! 


See an Eagle fly over your Heads, fenifies 
Honour. 

See broken Eggs, ic an ill Sen. 

| Loſe your Eher, ſignifies Death 1 a Friend. 

8 N on Lara Bf,” Jenifies of 
— 


. 0 your Feer, 1 nifies Molettion 


: ur F, neers ſignifies Damage. © 
Gab? 9 


Flowers, yo Mirth. 
See Fire, ſignifies baſty News. * 
See Fles, fignifies Enemes. 
See Fountains, ſignifies Sadne, eſs. © 
Walk in a Garden, ſignifies Fay. 


Gather Grapes, ſigmfirs'Damage.. 


Fall on the Ground, ſjamfies Diſhonour.. 

Cee Perſons Hanging, fipnifie's Damage. | 

Pluck the Hair of the: Head, /igni 15 Loſs 
of Friends. 

Waſh your Hands, . Cafes reg Lon 

Hear Hens cackle, ſignifi . 

 Afcend to Heroen, ſignifies — 


| See whire Horſes, ſignifies Foy. 
Build an Houſe, ſignifies Comfort. 
i Go a Hunting, ſignifies ſome Accuſation. 


Are Inchanted, , enifies Secrets and Sor- 


FOWSs. 
See your ſelf hurt with Iron, ſignifies Da- 
nage. 


Kill — Man, ſignifies Aſſuredneſs of Buſi- 
See the King or Queen, ſignifies Honour. 


Aſcend a Ladder, /; gmifies Honour. - 
ee 


Of Dreams, 
jive. j |. Lamb or young Kid, ſignifies Com 


vs Ar, Ani er Danger, ſometime; 


See the Moon pale, is Wee 
* the Moon ord with . Blood, ſignifies 


See two Moons, 2 increaſe of. Sorrow. 
See Old Fat, is bad. - 
See Oxen. plought , ſenifes Gon 


Write on Paper, gulfer cuſation. 
Are turned Phyſician, 25 l 


Ser * as | 2 s.lg > Life 

Ka Raven, ſugmifies i 85 

8 1 4 into Jour\ aſe fenife 
che ＋. 0 


1 See Ships 5 3 4% 
See 28 22 feenifies. 

See the Sun in a Cloud, ai 3 
Sell Trees, fiemfies La, 71 547 ag 


See Trees hearing Fruit, wv Gan. 
Drink Vincgar, . pnifics, . - 


And this 4087; er for, 45 cn u n the 
Interpretation of ,Dreams, which. he that de 
ſires to read mare of, may have recqurſe to the 
Authors named before as;alſo at the end of 
this Treatiſe. . But before I conclude, | I am 
willing to introduce ſome little a 0 
Apparitions. | 
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Of the AppanrtTIONs GHOST. 
TAERE is a great Similitude between 
the Internal World, or 1 


1 7 ey Be- 
ings; and the Seul and Spirit of Man, by 


reaſon of which Affinity, it comes to paſs that 


Souls departed or ſeparated from their Bodies 
ful. {which Divorce is called Death) do often com- 
municate their Deſires, and reveal various Se- 


fe crets unto their Friends. For Dreams are In- 


.. i corporeal, like the Soul or Spirit (and the 
fe Joy br" Sertew that is apprehended is as Eſſen- 
tial to the Soul as an ual Pleaſure, Fear 
or Grief is to the ; and when the Body 
is dead, and the Soul ted from it, then 


all Tncorporeal! things become as Subſtantial as 
Material things do to the Body; and the 88 


ing, Hearing, Taſting, Smelling and Feeling 
is as Real and Eſſential to the Spirit, as all 
ſorts öf groſs Subſtances are to the outward 
Senſes). And the Souls deceaſed have no other 
way to impart their Secrets that is ſo familiar 
as this,” except ſome few who at their Death, 
are ly affectionated to Wife and'Cltildren, 
or the like, and die in a very ſtrong Deſire 
of Reyealing ſomething that lies hid, or t 
manifeſt their Affections to their ſurvivi 
Friends; and theſe ſometimes do it by aſſu- 
ming an Aerial Body, and appearing Affections 
being the chief General Cauſe of Apparitions 
of Souls departed. But then the Will and De- 
fte muſt be very ſtrong and powerful at the 
Departure of the Soul from the Body,] ox elſe 
it cannot cloath it ſelf with a Sidereal or — 

2 | menta 
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368 Of Dreams and Apparit ions. 
mental thin Body; for the External Eye can- 
not ſee any thing but what is like it ſelf, or ”- 
compounded of the ſame Elements; and there i ** 
1s great — for any Soul to cloath it ſelf I © 
with a Material Body, neither indeed can it 4 
be done, if the Affections and Deſires be not 0 
wonderful ſtrong and powerful. Which ſhad b 
dow or thin Body continues no longer than the * 
radical Moiſture in the deceas d Body does in 
ſome degree continue; for as the Moiſture 1 
and Matter of the Body does waſte and decay, I e 
ſo the Den or Ghoſt does grow weak, Ho 
and at laſtivaniſhi | bo 
For the Soul cloathed it ſelf by the Help of 1 
the Matter contained in the Body, which is * 
done by a Sympathetical Operation between 50 
the External and Internal; for there is ſome 
Likeneſs or Relicks of the Spirit remaining in «x 
que 
late 
Ap 
] 
for 
Sec 


the deceaſed Body, ſo long as it continues moiſt 
See the Tradition and full of Matter; for if it were not fo, it 
in A Þ:327- were impoſſible that any Soul ſhould apper 
in any Body or Shape either Humane or 
Beaſtial. | 3 
There fore it was that ſome of the Philoſo- 
hical Ancients commanded the Bodies of the , 
Dead to be burnt to Aſhes; which did totally he 
deſtroy. the Humor Radicals, or the Spirit of U. 
the External Elemental Nature, thereby pre- |< 
venting ſuch Apparitions as' we are ſpeaking the 
of, and hindring Souls from cloathing them- © 
ſelves with thin Aerial Bodies, which they can u 
do only by a Sympathetical Agreement be- i 
tween themſelves and tlieir old Houſes the de- is 
ceaſed Bodies. For if the Soul departs from n 
the Body filled with Affections to External ya 
things be they what they will, then finding it 15 
diſcompoſed and diſquieted, it longs after its 
old Body or Houſe, and by Simile and Help ot 
0 


* 


its 
[ 
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Of Dreams and Apparitions. 
of the Fluid Humours and Spirits yet remaitt- 
ing in the Body, it attracts a ſubtle Matter, in 
which having veſted it ſelf, it becomes to outs 


ward” view Corporeal. (See the Story related 
by Phlegon; and recited hereafter.) But if 


the Body ſhould' be conſumed by Fire, then 
the Spirit or Soul would' be prevented wholly 
of Matter for this Sidereal Cloathing, and 
therefore this way of burning the Dead Bodies 
was practis' d as in divers other Nations, ſo 
alſo in England, in former Ages; for then it 
was more frequent for departed Souls, as alſo 
for divers other forts of Spirits to appear to 
the Living, than hath been of late Years. 
Some Reaſons for which you ſhall have pre- 
ſently. Therefore they did conſume their Dead 
Bodies with Fire, by which there was an im- 
mediate and full Separation between the Body 


ind Soul, and no Simile remain'd, and conſe- 


ated for the Formation of ſuch Spectres or 
Apparitions. Hey” 


tor the Deceaſed Souls to communicate their 
Secrets to their Living Friends in Dreams, than 
to appear thus in External Forms by Cloathing 
themſelves with thin Elemental Bodies; for 
Men in Dreams are nearer unto the Condition 
df departed Souls than when awake, and therefore 
they can with eaſe and great familiarity diſ- 
courſe and reveal their Minds unto them; more 
eſpecially if there were a Simile between their 
Spirits, or if there was a hearty Love and 
Affection whilſt they lived; and for this rea- 
fon the Souls of Strangers do ſometimes make 
Application to ſuch ſympathizing Souls of the 
Living, whilſt the Body lies aſleep and reveal 
great Secrets, or — — of things ſome- 

| tunes 


quently no Matter could be attracted or coagu- 


But ſome write it is far eaſier and familiar 
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times good, and ſometimes evil that are likely 

E See about the Beginning of 
Treatiſe. of DREAMS. 

Why Apparitions - But there 1 uch 1 vait Re petzen be 
| Spotter ae we (Ween, the Incorponeal Beings, vie- Souls der 
common in 0 Spirits and Angels on the one ſide, 
_ our 3 Material Senses and Reaſon 
the other, ag makes all theſe wonderful 
yſteries that happen to Man of this Nature, 
appear but as meer Fantaſies, Shadows or Ve 
I wity ;, and therefore this ſecret Spiritual. Con: 

verſe of Souls are derided in tho higheſt Degree, 
hich Unbelief 11 — pay dath potenty 

IVE. a and cauſe à Separation 
Souls of "Be ene, as alſo. of all good Spi 
rits or which ot would be 
More. prompt and 2. to fuch, Communice- 
jens: For a on 'Defizes: and 
lief by the ing delighted in 
the (oe Bane — this Sue ſe 
Ar and Converſe, does like a powerful Manet, na- 
__— found , furally attract and draw Ha Internal: Powers, 
LOS the tn ON "god good. Angel, a8 and (OR them : 
_ delight to accompany Men ing and 
| Res whilſt vain, Frogs 1 piling 

Diſcourles drive. them away, ſo that 

Af Men, dt dre i 50 f b Kon 
moſt Men, e is no ſu ut 
we idle, vain Canceits; Mankind i having by 

aun and Carnal Apprebenſ ions depraved 
themſelves, and e the inward Eyes of 

& Auer, * . they are to him but as 
| Ae See MAGIC R, pag. 327 

my reatiſe of METAPHISICKS, 

Lol. I. p. 29, 30, 31. The Records of ſacred 

Toth do aſſure us, that moſt of the ſober, in- 

* htened Men in former Ages were ſenſible 


en San Re 
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znd had Myſteries revealed to them from God 
and his Miniſtring Spirits in Dreams and Viſi- 
ons, as appears in the Holy Scriptures as Ge- 
wh 20. 3. God came to Abimelrch in a Dream, 
Fr. Gen. 31. 10, 11. The Angel of the Lord 
appear'd to Jacob in 2 Dream, &c.' See Ge. 
eis 37. 9. and 40. 5. Of Pharaoh's Dream, 
Genefis 14. 1. Cc. Numb. 12. 6. faith, If 


8 


there be a Propbet among you, IT rhe Lord, will 
nate my felf known unto bim in a Viſion, and . 
wil ſpeak to him in a Dream. See Sam. 28. 15. 
Where Saul complains to the deceaſed Spirit or 
wul of Samur (of which fee more in the Trea- 
tife of MAGICK, p. 339.) See allo Fudges, 
cap. 7. I Kings 3. 5. Fob 33. 14, 15, 16. and 
nany other Places. l 
Of the ſeveral Apparitions of Angels, ſee in 
the Treatiſe of METAPHTSICRKS, Vol. 1. 
up. 29. e | 
St. Paul would not have us believe an Angel 
tom Heaven ſhould he admoniſh otherwiſe to 
uw than the Church teacheth. - | 
TrithemaussObſervation is, That never any 


good Angel appeared in the Shape of a Woman. 
And Van Helmont, in his 93d Chapter, hath 
theſe Words: It an Angel appear bearded, let 
lim be accounted an Evil one; for a good An- 
gel hath never appeared with a Beard. 
v4 Auguſtine teſtiſies, that he himſelf once 
ed w 2 Corporeal Demon. 
Hiſtorians write, the Spirit of Ceſar ap- 
* prar'd to Brutus in the Plains of eas 
Many Apparitions of Gobblings and the like, 
Kere ſon at the Attempts made to cut the 
ted N foveral Iſthmuss mention'd in the Treatiſe of 
WW RECONOMT, Vol. 1. p.45, 46. 
The French boaſt the Oyl with which they 
115, woint their Kings at the Coronation, was 
AY — troughs 
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brought them by an Angel from Heaven. It 
is kept at Rheims, and ſaid never to decreaſe. 
The Family of Oldenburg, of which the pre- 
ſent King of Denmark is deſcended, boaſt of a 
wonderful Horn given to their Anceſtor Otho, 
Earl of ya ay wr 3 e of the 
Ioth Century) by a Spirit or Apparition ; 
which Horn is to be ſeen at this day in the 
Caſtle of Oldenburg in Denmark. 

But one of the moſt remarkable Apparations 
I have met with, is that related by Pblegon 


(an Author cited by Origen, Exſebius, and 


t. Hierom, and flouriſhed about 100 Yeary 
after the 8 of our Saviour) and wit- 
neſſed by the Teſtimony of a whole City, 
wherein he then governed. He ſaith, That at 
Tralles, a City in Phrygia, there was a young 
Maid named Philemon, Daughter of Democrates 
and Chariton, who loved Bravery, and by the 
Story was an amorous Piece; ſhe fell ſick of a 
Fever,. and. died (fighung after a young Gen- 
tleman, thence abſent, and not daring fully to 
manifeſt hep Paſſion ). Her Parents greatly 
bewailed her, and buried her very honourably 
with all her Dreſſes, Cabinet, &c. Six Months 
after her Burial, the Gentleman ſhe loved, 
named Machates, arriving at Tralles, lodg'd 
in her Father's Houſe. Spirit of the Maid 

which was of the Condition of thoſe whom 

lato calls Body-Lovers) retaining, as it ſhould 
ſeem, ſtill the Aﬀections with which ſhe went 
out of her. Body, appear'd one Evening to 
this Machates, with words of Affection, Em- 
braces, &c. The young Man, at the firſt 
affrighted, became tractable by little and lit- 
tle, and ſoon made this Spectre very familiar. 
It happened one Night a Servant, ſent by her 
Miſtreſs to ſee what their Gueſt did, _ 
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Philenion, fitting by him, with the ſame Coun- | 


tenance and*Cloaths ſhe wore in her Life-time; 
whereat amaz d, ſhe run and told the Father 
and Mother their Daughter was alive. They 
reprehended the Servant as one diſtracted; but 
the Miſtreſs went by Night into the Chamber 

et perceiv'd nothing at all able to reſolve her. 
Therefore, next Day, ſhe threw her ſelf at the 
Feet of Machates, and conjured him to tell her 
the Name of the young Maid who converſed 
with him. Tbe Gentleman at length (being 
willing for brevity to omit ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances of this Relation) ſaid he was married 
to Philemon, and ſhewed her a Gold Ring her 
Daughter had given him, with a piece of Lin- 
den ſhe wore about her Neck, 2 ſhe 
was his Wife; ſo much was he ſeduced by the 
lubtil Practices of the Evil Spirit. The Mo- 
ther kiſs d the Ring, embracing Machates, c. 
(moving the whole Family to ſorrow, which 
ran to ſee this Spectacle) and entreated as a 
Curteſie one Comfort he could not deny an 
afflicted Mother; which was once again to ſee 
ter Daughter whom ſhe accounted Dead. 


Machates promiſed to give her all ſatisfaction, 


and as Philenion came ſecretly according to 
Caftom to converſe with him, he cloſely ſent 
hs Lackey to the Mother who advertiſed her 
Huſband of it, and both came to Machates's 
Chamber, where 'they ſurprized their Daugh- 
ter, aud caſt themſelves about her Neck, Cc. 
but the Daughter, with a fad dejected Coun- 
tenance, fetching a deep Sigh ſaid, Alas! lo- 
ring Father and Mother, your curioſity will 


oft you dear; for you will lament me the 


SYcond time. And thereupon fell down as 
dead, leaving 2 horrible ſtink in the Chamber, 
which filled the whole Houſe with Terrour, 

Bb 3 Groans, 
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Groans, Ic. ſo that the Neighbours, and all 
the City ran thither to behold the Corps The 
lagiſtrates wondring at an Accident ſo fright- 
ful, deputed ſome Citizens neareſt of Kin to 
open the Tomb, where the Body of Philenion 
could not be found; but only a Cup and Ring 
ſhe had received from this Gentleman. The 
Carrion was by Decree of the Senate thrown 
on the Dunghil and the City purged; and 
1 being overwhelmed with Shame, ſlew 
himſelf. Phlegon, who was à Spectator of this 
Accident, wrote this Hiſtory on purpoſe to 
ſend a Man immediately to the Emperor Ha- 
drian to make a Recital thereof unto him, as he 
faith in a Letter directed to a Friend of his. 
And this Story is recited in Cauſin's Holy 
Court, Tom. 3. p. 162. where he ſpeaketh of 
the Return of Souls. BF! . 
Zeſepbis, in his 17th Book of Zudaical Anti- 
quities, relateth the Apparitien of the Spirit 
of Alexander, Son of the Great Herod and 
Mariamne, who was ſeen to his Wife Glaphyra 
when ſhe remarried again to the King of Mau- 
ritania, to reproach forgetfulneſs of her 
firſt Huſband. x | 
Philoſtratus, in the 8th Bock of the Life of 
Apollonius, maketh mention of a young Man 
much troubled in Mind, concerning the State of 
Souls in the other Life, and ſaith Apollonius 
appeared unto him, aſſuring him the Soul was 


immortal. 1 
ſtrange Apparitions and Viſions 


Ol ſeveral 
made to Men in ancient Time. See in Sere- 
nus Creſſy's Church Hiſtory of Brittany. See alſo 
the wonderful Apparition and. iſcourl held 
with the Spirit of one Sancixs; , which is related 
by Peter of Clugny, and cited in Cauſin's Holy 


Court, Tom. 3. F. 175. where he txeats of the 


e 
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Apparition of Souls in Purgatory. See alſo 
the II. Narration of Palladias, and re- 
lated by Cagi, Tom. 3. p. 178. Of the Monk 
Machariuss travelling through the hideous and 
ſavage Deſarts of Egypt, in his way ere he 
was aware, ſet a Palmer's Staff which he had in 
his Hand -upright upon the Head of a dead 
Man, which uttering a {ad and frightful Voice. 
Martarims ſtood ſtill and aſked, Whoſe art thou? 
It anſwered, I am the Head of one damned, 
1 * un hob — Canin. | 
oſs, in his View eligiont, p. 284. gives 
this ſtrange Account of the Occaſion of the In- 
ſtitut ion of the Carthuſians or Charter Friars 
the Author of which Order was one Bruno, 
Born in Collen, and Profeſſor ef Philoſephy in 
Paris, about Anno Chriſt. 1086. For this Bruno 
being 5 at the ſinging of the Office for 
his Fellow Profeſſor juſt dead (a Man highl. 
reputed for his Holy Life), the dead Co 
{uddainly ſitteth up in the Bier, and cryeth 
out, { am in God's jult Fudgments condemned. 
Theſe Words it uttered Three ſeveral Days); 
at which Bruno was ſo affrighted, that a Mußt 
held ſo pious was damned, that he reſolved tp 
forſake the World. Here 
his Scholars, betook themſelves to a hideous 
Place for dark Woods, high Hills, Rocks, and 
wild Beafts, in the Province of Dauphine near 
Grenoble ,' the Place was called Carthi/e , 
whence his Monks took their Name, and there 
built a Monaſtery, having obtained the Gromid 
of Hugo, Biſnop of Grenoble, who alſo became 
Monk of that Order, which was confirmed 
by Pope Alex. III. Arno 1178. Some of this 


Order came into England, Anno 1180. and ſeat- 


ed themſelves at Witham near Bath. The ſtrict 
Rules of the Order. See Roſs, p. 285, 286. 
B b 4 Strange 


he with Six of 
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Strange Viſions in the Air as the Croſs 
which appeared to Conſtantine before he turn'd 
Chriſtian, and. which - was afterwards decy- 


pher d and figur d on the Labarum or Standard 


of the Romans, may be ſeen in Cauſin's Hoh 
Court, in the Soldier; and many other Hiſto- 
rians; as alſo many other Viſions and Appa- 
ritions in the Air, may be ſeen in thoſe Hiſto- 
rians who write of the Wars of the Chriſtians, 
Turks, Pagans, &c. « 

See before in the Treatiſe of MAGICK, 
where we ſpeak of the Voice that told the 
Death of the God Par, &c. 

The Ancient Necromancers uſed to raiſe 
Illuſions and Phantoms inſtead of true Spirits 
of the Dead. So Apollonizs made Achilles to 
be ſeen appearing on his Tomb as a Gyant 12 
Cubits hgh 80 Santabarenws ſhewed to the 
Em r/alizs the Soul of his Son Conſtantine. 
80 Jamblicus made to appear in certain Baths 
of Syria, Two Figures of little Children like 
Cupids. See more at the End of the Treatiſe 
of MAGICK. All which to ſpeak properly 
had * real in it, as you may ſee before, 
5. 339, . r- 
I dbeſe have wrote of DREAMS. 
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OBILITY was the Foundation of the 
Noble Art of Heraldry ; and Philoſophy 
hath been very much employed in deſigning 
and ordering the Arms of Noblemen. It is a 
Contemplation full of pleaſing Variety, ſym- 
pathizing with every noble and generous Diſ- 
poſition; and how ſhould we give Nobility her 
true Value and Reſpect without notice of her 
Merit: And how may we know that Merit 
without outward Signs and Badges of Virtue 
which anciently have been accounted Sacr 
and Precious. 

As touching the Antiquity of Arms: God 
ſpeaking to the Moabites ſaid, Every Man of the 
(bildren of Iſrael ſhall pitch under his own Stan- 
derd, and under the Arms of their Fathers Houſe. 
Authors make mention of Arms, or Tokens 
(by which Appellation they went anciently ) 
born 7 or 800 Years before the Siege of Troy, 
which is about 2900 Years ſince. 


The Romans choſe the Eagle; The Phrygian arms ef the ola 
Alani, Egyptians, 
the old Egyptians, a Cat; The Saxons the Lyon, Feb. Sa. 


the Sow ; The Thractans Mare; The ancient 
Goths the Bear; The People of the Alani, and 


as alſo the old French the Lyon and Salaman- 
der; but afterwards the French took the Toad, 
and the Saxons the Horſe, and now the French 
have the Flowers de Liz, which they ſay was 
ſent them by an Angel from Heaven to Covis 


the firſt Chriſtian King of Fance; The Flemings timings, King of 
Antioch, Pompey, 
Attila, Perſians, 
Jupiter, Neprune, 


Claws; That of Pompey a Lyon with a Sword; g. 


7 Saturn, 


did bear the Bull; The Enſign of the King of 
Antioch was an Eagle holding a Dragon 1n his 


That of Attila was a crowned Genet, = c. 
2 


Of Heraldy. 
The Perſians bore a Bow and Quiver , Jupiter 
choſe Lightning and Thunder , Neptune a Iii. 
dent; Mars the Favelin Bacchus the Spear, 
wrapped in Bougbs of Iuy; Saturn the Scythe, &c. 
ſtill chuſing the moſt Ravenous and Fierce 
Beaſts and Birds, as being of moſt Signification 
in Honour; and the Heralds ſtill account that 
Shield moſt Honourable that has the moſt Cruel 
and Fierce Creature painted on it, and leſs 
Eſteem of the reſt. And at this Day the Suit. 
zers are noted by the Bear; The Millarners by 
the Adder; The Imperaliſts by the Eagle; The 
Houſe of Bourbon by the Cock, &c. "41 
Harald, the Teutonick Word ſignifies an old 
Man in Arms, or a Veteran Soldier; and the 
Dignity of an Herald among the ancient Ho. 


Feciate, by Mans was very great; that ſame Ju Feciale or 
whom int. Lam of Arms, being firſt inſtituted by Arcs 


Martius, as teſtifieth ; tho* ſome aſcribe 


College of Her it to Nume Pompilizs, who ordained a College 


Offic: of an He- 
zald. 


of Heralds. The Office of an Herald was to 
fee that the Romans made not War unjuſtly 
with any of their Confederates, to determine 
of War, Peace, Leagues, Agreements, Wrong 
taken or offered; nor was it lawful for either 
Conſul, Senate or People to take up Arms 
againſt an Enemy without the Conſent and 
Approbation of the Heralds. Among theſe 
Heralds there was one above the reſt called 


Pater Patratus. Pater Patratis. Spurius Fuſius was the firſt 
Firſt Herald who» 


Herald that ever was created among the N-. 
mans; and had that Name of Pater Patratus 
in the War which Tullius Hoſtilius made àgainſt 
the old Latines. Their Office now is to be 
Judges and Examiners of Gentlemens Arms, 
to proclaim War, and Marſhal all the Solem. 
nities at the Coronation of Kings, as alſo all 
publick Feaſts and Juſts, 
ages, &c, 


Funerals, Marri- 
The 


O Heraldry. | 
er | The three chief Heralds, are, called Kings ru » Kings 
. IA Arms, and of them, 1. Garter is the Prin- 

| cipal, inſtituted and created by Henry V. 
C. ona Office is to attend the Knights of the 
«> i Garter at the Solemnities, and Marſhal the 
Solemnities of the Funerals of all the greater 
Nobility, as of Princes, Dukes, &c. 2. Ce- Clirenceux, 
renceax, ordained by Edward IV. for he at- 
taining the Dukedom of Clarence, by the 
Death of George, his Brother, whom he put 
to Death, for aſpiring to the Crown, made the 
Herald, which properly belonged to the Duke 
of Clarence, a King at Arms, and called him 
Carentius; his Office is to Marſhal and Diſ- 
poſe the Funerals of all the leſſer Nobility, as 
Knights and Eſquires throughout the Realm, 
on the South ſide of Trent. 3. North-Roy, or Konk-Roy: 
Norroy, whoſe Office is the 1 on the North R, io oy 
fide of Trent. _ 
ze There are beſides Six others, properly called giz Heralds. 
to Ml Heralds, according to their Or Original, as they 
ly Wl were created to attend Dukes, in Martial 
ie i Executions, vis. York, Lancaſter, Somerſet, 

s Wl chmond; Cheſter, and Winder. 

er Laftly, there be four others called Marſhals rom ruf. 
sor Purſuyants at Arms, reckoned after a fort 
uin the Number of Heralds, and do commonly 
ſe ſucceed in the Place of the Heralds as they 
d die, or be preferred; and theſe are named 
ſt Blue Made Rouge Croſs, Rouge Dragon, and 
. Percullis. 

i The Office of the Earl Marſhal of England 
tis Hereditary, and confiſteth eſpecially in 
x Matters of War and Arms; whereof you may 
6 read in Books of Heraldry and Law, and in 
n. N and Tilins, Lib. 2. Cap. De Conefabl 
3 Mareſchallo; + 


e 5 | AR Ms. 


— 
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Their Uſe. 
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„ \ ARrMEs is from the Latin word Arma, and 


ſignifies Shields, Targets, c. on which were 
engraven or depicted the Marks or Enſigns of 
Martial Men, which are Tokens or Reſem- 
blances, ſignifying ſome Act, Virtue, or Qua- 
lity in the Bearer, either by ſome worthy Er- 
ploit performed in Military Affairs, or by 
their Learning and Wiſdom, or þy Accidents, 
c. See hereafter in the Coats of Arms of :. 
veral European Princes, &c. Aid theſe Arms 
or Enſigns at the firſt had a chief Uſe for di- 
ſtinction of Tribe from Tribe, Army from 
Army, &c. being compoſed of one, two, or 
more Colours ; whereot one was ever White 
or Yellow, which are termed Metals, beſide 
_— are ſeven more Colours, properly ſo 
" EscUuTCHEON is derived from the 
French, Un eſcu, and that from the Latin, Scu- 


| tum, which ſigmfies Leather, becauſe the An- 


cients. had their Shields of tanned Leather. 
The form of the Ancient Shields were long 
and narrow, reſembling a Door, the Targets 
and Buckler round: Among the Europeans 
there are but two forms now in uſe (beſide 
the Lozenge given to Maids: and Widows) 
which is the Oval, uſed in Ita/y, and the other 
the ſame we uſe, which 1s als afed in France, 
ermany, 8c. 8 
The Skill of Armory conſiſts in B/azoning 
and Marſhalling. 

BI Az o 1s from the French word Emble- 


faner ; and by Blazoning is underſtood the 


diſplaying or expreſſing a Coat of Arms in 
its proper Metal and Colours, for to lay Me- 
tal upon Metal, or Colour upon Colour, is by 
the Heralds accounted a great Fault. 


By 
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By Marſhalling is underſtood the joyning hing. what: 
of divers Arms in one Shield. | 
Coats of Arms may be Blazoned by Planets, Three ways of 
Ir Precious Stones, and by Metals and Co- 
burs. But for the more ready knowing their 
ſeveral Terms, as alſo of all Balls or Roundles, 
(which are not diſtinguiſhed by any Colour in 
Blazon, their Name denominating their Co- 
bur) take this following Table. 


* 


Metals and] Precious 
Colours. Stones. 


Or. Topase. 
dreent. earl. 


Gules. uby. 
- i 


Azure. 


- $443 1 fo '4 WO v3, 4 
Plates. 
Forteauxes. 
Hurts. 


Sable. 1amond. Pellets, or Ogreſſes| 
el Vere. merauld. \ ., \Pomes. | 
urpure. Adnet hyſt. olpe's. 


anguine. Cardonyx. 


things ed in the Field, whether they be 
of one, or divers kinds, name that firſt which 
is moſt predominant, and lyeth next the Field, 
naming the Metal firſt when it may be, and 
uſing the feweſt words you can, not repeating 
Of, On, And, With, above once in Blazoning 
any Coat; but if occaſion be to expreſs one 
Colour twice, you muſt ſay, Of the Firft, Of 
the Second, &c. according as the Metal or Co- 
lour had been firſt or ſecond named. And for 
the better Rule in Blazon, obſerve, 


1. All 


7 75 


2. Rule. 


7 Rule. 


ceactly in Pale, are ſaid to be Rampant; but if 


$- Rule. 


3. Rule, | 
& to he call" Borry, Paly, Bendy, Cheorony 


Barre, Poles, or Bends. 


.. bred; Hawks are Zefſed and Belled ; Cocks are 


are ſet more. Bendways, they are termed Sc 
20 2 Alſo they are born Paſſant, Paſſant-Gar- 


Af N. He ald ry. 
1. All common Charges. or Bearings at 
born, In, Upon, IWi — oe, Breen, Chief 
Pale, Bend, Chevron, Graſs, Sol ner, Canton, 


Orle, or one common Charge In, Upon, or 
With another, as ſhall be — when] 
come to peak of the Hogowrable Ordinaries. 
2. If any Coat. be 1. og and-the 
laſt Charas extend it over the Eſcut 
— or firſt Charge, it is to be ſaid, Over 


3. If the Field canſi fs of equal Kumber, it 


of Eight, Ten, or Twelve Parts, (if the Num- 
der be even) clſe it muſt be ſaid of ſo many 


4. Lyons, Griffins, Volver, and Bears, if 


ſet more Bendways, Lyons, Wolves, and Bears, 
are Satrant , Griffins, Segrant. Lyons are allo 
Langued (i. e. Tongued ) and Armed of ſome 
different Colour often from that of the Body. 

Grins are Armed; Eagles and Swans, Mem 


Armed, Creſted, and Felepeds Capone are Arn- 
6d, 2 — owlopp which things 
are to be ed 5 Fg Tongues, Bills, 
ant Clavs = of different Color from the 


5h 1 * are moſt commonly born whole, 
then they are either Ranpant, Rampant- 
Guardant, or eee: when oo 


dant, Paſſunt-Regardant, Sejant, (or — 
Coxchant, (or- Lying ) Dormant, (or Sleeping) 
Feſſant, Wuane, and Naiſſant; of which more 
herealter 1 in the Tenth Rule. 


6, Creatures 


. Gyron, Piles" Eſcutchron, Bordure, ox 1 
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Leg, Sc. are either Eraſed, (or torn off) ar 
(aue d, (cut off.) Nate, The Paw of à Dar 
called a Gamb. ; 

7: When Lyons,. Eagle, or other fierce Crea- 
tures are eating, term it Rauen, and tell 
rhereon; but when they appear with Flowers 
Lie, &c. in their Mouth, it may be faid 
fivallorweng or Deuour ing. oft | 

8. All Fowls are born Gorng, Sitting, Stand. 
mz; or Volant, that is, Flying, Their Beaks 
and Feet in Cocks, &c. are termed: Armed, but 
Exples Feet are called Tallons. Eagles are often 
torn diſplayed with two Heads, and now and 
then! cloſed, which is when their Wings are 
not ſpread. | 10 | 

9. Fiſhes are either termed Naiant, or Hau- 
ien t. When three or four are born intermix- 
ing with each other, it is termed Fretted. 
10. Lyons, or any Creatures that proceed 
rom the bottom of any Ordinary, (of which 
I ſhall ſpeak hereafter) it is termed rant 
. When over two Colours, Feſſant; when from 
Ide Middle, Naiſſant, or Stimming, yet theſe 
te ſometimes called - Demr-Lyons. And as 
„ Where is Dividing and Abating of Lyons, ſo is 
there; ſometimes Lyons born with two Heads, 
und Lyons Bicorporated and Tricorporated, 

but theſe 1 are very rare. A Lyon, 
Ir other Thing, 1aid: to be Umbrated, is when 
te Shape is only tricked out with a Pencil, 
and the Field appears thro' it. Lyons are 
lometimes born —— Nebulee, &c. 

II. Stags are Blazoned either Tripping, 
Stonding at Gage, Lodged, (when Reſting on a 
Mount) Springing forward, and Currant (when 
> | Running.) Bucks, when thfir Horns are ſpoke 
of, are faid to be 4/tired. All Creatures that 

| are 


* kn 3 Tn 


. 


* Ov „ rh 


*——_ WW R* = 


6. Creatures partly born, as the Head, 


7. Rule; 


8. Rule; 


© 9. Rule 


to. Rule. 


Fad 


ta. Rulc. * 


73. Rule, 
14. Rule. 
15. Rule. 


16. Rule. 


17. Rule. 
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are ſet one Paſling contrary to the other, are 


faid to be Counterpaſſant. If two ſtand Face — 


to Face upright, they are termed Combatant, I 
if Back to Back, Endor ſed. | 


12. Beaſts, Birds, Flowers, or any other 15 1 
Thing, when but three in the field, and not I trin 
ſaid to be in Pale or Bend, or in Fe/s, they Ml to- 
always ſtand two above and one below ; and Her 


when there is fix, three, two, and one. If Sinj 


there be any Ordinary in the Held, where are 
three Things, it alters not their Poſition, but 
8 be ſix, they are commonly ſet other- 

e. a = 

13. Seni is when Croſſes, Flower de Luces, 
Billets, &c. are born throughout over the Feld, 
the part of ſome of them appearing at the 
edges of the Shield. dd 

14. Guity are Drops made thus d, an 
are — — to their Colour, as Gut- 
ty de Gules, if Red; Gutty de Lar mes, if Blue; 
Gutty de Eau, if White; Gutty de Or, if Yel 
low; Guiry de Poix, if Black. 

15. Fretty, is as it were ſo many Staves Iy- 
ing equally acroſs and through one another 
over the Field; and being even in Number, is 
always called a Frer of ſo many Pieces. 

16. Mullets are drops of Water, or Liquid, 
ſuppoſed by falling, to be diſtended into five, 
or odd Points, and are only different from 


Stars, in that Stars are always born with even 


Points, as fix, eight, twelve, or more Rays. unle 
But in Guillim I find Stars of fix Points Bla- 6. J 
zoned by the Name of Mallets. They are ſed. 
born pierced and unpierced. C 
17. Lozenges differ from the Fuſile, becauſe I cont 
the Fy/ile is longer, and hath its upper end andi] 
lower parts more ucute and ſharp at the top 
and bottom, but all the Lines of 1 

gti. 
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lngth. A Maſcle is in the form of a Lozenge, 
but 1s — voided. | 


18. Creſcent is the Moon, with her Horns 


vp to the Chief of the Eſcuicheon, which form 
1s moſtly uſed. TIncreſcent is her State of en- 


tring into her firſt Quarter, and has her Horns 


towards the Dexter part of the Eſcutcheon. 


18. Rule, 


Decreſcent is her Wane, with the Horns to the 


Siſter part of the Eſcurcheon. Detriment is 


her Eclypſe. 
19. Beaſts, Birds, Flowers, &c. when of the 
Colour natural to them, in Blazoning, are 
termed Proper. Note, Martlets are Birds al- 
ways painted without , becauſe they ne- 
vef uſe them, altho they have them; and 
18 are Birds wanting Beaks, Legs, and 
ect. | | | 
20. Bordures charged with dead Things, 
are ſaid Entoire, as of Beaſants, Coronets, 
"26h &c. and Enaluron when charged with 
Birds. | | | 
Ermines are in Number Six; 1. Ermine, be- 
ing White, powdered with Black, thus, & 
2. Erminois, Yellow, powdered with Black. 
3. Ermines, Black, powdered with White. 
4 Pean; Black, powdered with Yellow. 
5. Verry, or Vairy, which is always Argent 
and Azure, thus, | Ea 


unleſs it be ſaid of two or three Colours. 
{x Copie, the two Colours being expreſ- 


Compony is a Checker of but two in a Row, 


containing two Colours. 
TIO 8 
Co Gobony 


19. Rule. 
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- 


And now before I ſpeak of the Honourable 


1. Signifieth the Dexter Chief Point. 2 The 
Preciſe Middle Chief Point. 3. The Siniſter 


Beſs Part. 6. The Nombril Point. 7. The 


when a Field is divided by a ſingle Line, and 


Of Heraldry. 
Gobony is but of one, as a Bordure, divided 


thus, 2 
_ Checky is when there are three or more Panes — 
in a Bordure, &c. 0 ok 


Ordinaries, ] will diſtinguiſh the Points of an 

Eſcurcheon, that when thoſe Points are occu- 
ted, it may be known how to aſſign each 
oint his apt and peculiar Name. 


: 


Chief Point. 4. The Honour Point. 5. The 


Dexter Baſe Point. 8. The Exa Middle Baje 2 
Point. 9. The Sinifter Baſe Point. 
Counterchanging of Colour and Metal, is 


el Charge exchanges Colour, as it goes over 


A Right Line is carried equally throughout 
the Eſcutcbeon, without riſing or falling. 

A Crooked Line is either Bunched or Corner- 
ed, according to theſe Examples. 


- 
— 


Engrailed, 
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Dngrailed, © WAN ASA 
Inecked, ON 
Vawved, SIT 


renelle, or Embatrled, M v 
Nebulee, or Cloudy, 


Iented, 0 NNN 
dencertee,, 9 


e 
fer 
: 


of theſe and Straight Lines are compoſed the 
HoNoURAaBLE ORDINARIES, 

Nine in Number, the Croſs being added 

ind placed firſt) ſince the Paſſion of Chriſt, 
b the Eight that was before. They are, 


„ The C Ross, of which are many ſorts, as The cos. 
Plain, Patonce, Fitchy, Botony, 'Potent, Maſ- | 
70 Patee, Furchy, Moline, Trunked, Ragu- + 
led, Hory, Double Pitchy, Lozengee, Checky, 
Componee, Gobony, Corded, Nebalee, Warvy, 
Iecked, Indented, Ingrailed, Umbrated, Vai- 
ry, Voided, Portate, Flurt, Baſepointed, Quar- 
terly pierced, of Jeruſalem, Croſs Croſvlets. 
The Cn1ee, which occupieth the upper 
part of the Eſcutcheon. The Chref is ſome- 
times born Way, Indented, Luartered, In- 
gratled,” &c. This Ordinary is one of the 
moſt Honourable, and is Gen charged with. 
ſomething or qther, and ſometimes hath a 
Canton, which lieth over ſome part of the 
Chief. The Cunton is leſs than the Quarter, 
and is often given as an Augmentation. 
„ The Fess is the third Honourable Ordixa- 

„. and containeth a third part of the Heid, 

and this is oſten charged, but the Bar new er 

1, KARE Mu as Dolls bis | 


ts TIES Jie LOH d d 2 i, 
Cen! e Te © 


9 
3 
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4. The Bas, this goeth croſs the Eſcutchen 
like the Feſs, but containeth only the fifth 
part of the Ke/d. There is never more thay 
one Fes in a Feld, but there is often more 
than one Bar. When the Feld conſiſts 0 
equal Numbers, then it is to be called Ba 
of ſo many Pieces; when it conſiſts of an- 
even Numbers, then it is ſaid ſo many 
Bars. Bars Gemews, are Bars that ftand 

| Ys Couples. | 

The Pale. 5. The PAL E goeth down from the chief part 

of the Eſcutcheon to the Baſe, and contain brm 

eth the third part of the Field. The half o 

the Pale is the Paller. The half of the Pal lr! 
the Endorſe. Bearings Party per Pale, calle a F 
Baron and Feme, are Married Coats. oe! 

The” Chevion, 6: The Cu v RON is ſhaped like the Ridge i 
or Roof of a Houſe, The half of the Ge 

Vvron is the Cheuronel. The half of the G 

ronel 1s the Couple cloſe, which is alwa) 
born in Pairs, except there be a Chevron be 
. tween. 8, | 

7. The BEN D goeth thwart the Eſcutcheo 
The Bendlet is half of the Bend. The Ge! 
ter is half of the Bendlet. The Moiety « 
the Garter is the Cottiſe, or Coft. The N 
band is half of the Cet. Bends are ſom 
times born Siniſter, which come thwa 
from the left ſide of the Shield to the Dr 
ter Baſe, and is divided into the Scro 
half of the Siniſter Bend, and the Batu 
half of the Scrape. 

The S. lr. 8. The S4 L TIER is ſhaped like St. Andrea 

n Croſs, and is ſometimes born Ingrai/e 


T 


: 2 2 4 u the % P 

9. An Ineſturcheon placed in the yr P,, <: 

2 ay b and called an Eakicbeaf if Pretence; a: 
ü 2 tis is born by thoſe that Marry _— EW... 
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(with her Arms thereon) on the midſt of 
their own Coat, and 3 an Heir, 
he may then Quarter her Coat with his; 


and by this tnieans Perſohs of Quality come 
to bear many Coats, FE IG | 


The Orle ſomething refembles the 3 
4, but is formed ot a double Tract. Some- 
times are born Orles of Lyons Paws, Martlets, 


] "The Pile conſiſts alſo of a double Ling, 
frming a kind of Wedge. 

Augmentations are often given as a 1 
kr Mark of Honour, and are born either in 
n E/cytchean; or a Canton, as haye all Ba- 
wnets of England, who bear the Arms of Uk 
in Ireland, viz. Ar. a Siniſter Hand Gules 
4 in the moſt commodious. Place of thely 

&) 313! 

The Diſtindtiop of Baſtardy,' is F Bots 
* Har r. 

The DiſtinQion of a a Traytor, is Revenſing 
Arms. rep N 

The Diſtinction of the Biſhops Au, are by 
two Keys, the ends whereof appear from be- 
hind their Coats. | 


aby a blue Garter rounding! their. Arms, | 

ring thereon, — Goit Lui. Mal L Penſe. 

The Diſtinction of a Maiden-Lady, is by 

— her Arms in a Coat ſhaped Lozenge- 
94 1 J IVA 913 


1 *. "Wu, xe! las a3: 375 Ar 19% A ach ' #5 
ez. C 3 


The Diſtingion of Kuigbts of the Garter, df £55 
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be Diſtinction 0 n ee * e ? 
for Bre Ma _ 2 
1. A Label of itheee Points for the mea Son. 1. 
2. A Creſcent for the Second Sn. 001 
2. A Mullet for the Third Son. 
4. A Martlet'tap;the Fourth Son. I, 
F. An Aunuler for the Fifth Sons... | 2. 
8 6. A Flower de Luce for the Sixth. 0 2, 
Andi the Eldeſt-Sop of a Second Houſe ſhall; 
bear a Label upon a Creſcent; the Second 4 8. 
Ceſcent upon à Crecſent O; the Third a M, . 
let ber a Geſcemt, and ſo on. And the Eldeſtſſ 7. 
a Third Houſe ſhall bear à Label upon ar 
a Maler; the Setond a Creſcent upon a Multi 8. 
e. But Daughters all bear their Fatheri 9. 
Goat, without any differences. L 
Wreaths are alwa s compounded of the 10. 
— and rt the the Coat a the Bearer hi. 
nning with t Meta an A wit 1. 
Sen 05 5 1. ; cle 
1 are ſet upon the Wreath, Grens Ul 1-8 
No-Womin/can'bear' a Creft, becauſe 4 2 Pe 
Mantle are im for her. 13. 
Mantles for Private — are alway ul 
Gulet deubled At. For the Nobility, thay 14. 3 
Noubling is Ermine, and the King of En2/and gg M. 


Mane is Oy, doubled Ermmes.' 

The Helmpr of the King is open, and ſet ful 
Font; betokening Authority.” 0f Dukes, anc 
the reft of the Nobility, is ſet a little mon 
Ndeling, and of Private Gentlamen!| quite ſide 
| wiſe. 4 ;ghts-and Baronets bear another 5 
of Helmet full front and open, without Bars: 
on Baron, belong to none under the Degre 


* 2 n, Knights Bannerets only excepted: 
Motto 
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Mottos are common to many Families, and 
are often according to the Fancy, as well as 
Deſert of the Bearer. TY, 7 
The Noble Enſigns of Royalty and Honour 
to Illuſtrate and Dignity the Head, are 


4 
- 


his own Grave, 
whence we have 
the Cuſtom of 


n. The Viſcounts Coroner, ſet full of Pearl, 
cloſe to the Ring. F 8 
12 The Barons Coronet, which hath but ſit | 
Pearls, four of them in ſight. . Th 
Iz. The Chapeaz, or Cap of Hoxour, ſometimes 
uſed by Dukes. 1 a 
14. The Cap of Maintenance, ſuch as the Lord 
Mayor's Sword-Bearer wears. "1 
Aud now for the better Satisfaction of all 
thoſe who are curious, will I compleat this 
pſis, with ſetting forth the Blagon of 
Royal Enfigns 4rmaryie/ of the Queen 
ad, and the Curt belonging to the 
"Epiſcopal. Sees of the Lords Spiritual, with 
ede Paternal Cogrs of all the Lords Temporal 
daf this Kingdom, and then I ſhall proceed tp 
, Foreign Potentates, Fablagoning the Am of 
* 5 


Ae the Placer of 
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the Emperors, Kings, Chief Princes, and alſo Sith 
the Common-wealths- of Europe; likewiſe of Melct 
ſeveral Emperors and Princes, who are known Pops 
fo bear any Arms in Aſa, &c. defiring the Hollo. 
Reader will be pleaſed to obſerve thele lu- 
dexes in lis way, which are only placed 

| Where he may obſerve ſome Signification in the 

Thing born, and thereby attain to ſome In. 

light into the Arcana's of Heraldry. - ater 
The Arms of he The Arms of the Queen of Great-Britain, 

Queen of Gen. ſince the Union, are Quarterly; the firſt, Ex- 


Ales land, viz. Mars, three Lyons Paſſunt Gardent Br. 
So, Impaled with Sol, a Lyon Rampant, wit WV 
in a double Treſſure Counterflowry ; Mars tor WM ©! 

Scotland; in the ſecond Quarter, Jupiter, . Ion 
three Flowers de Liz, So! ſor France; in the Mib! 
third Quarter, Fupiter, an Iriſh Harp, Sol MM his 
{tringed, Luna for Ireland; the fourth Quarter Irope 

as the firſt; all within the Garter, adorned Cov 

above with, an Imperial Crown. bules 

A «+ Wote, Anciently the Arms of France were In the 


laced firſt in the Quarterihę, before England; 

that France was the greater Kingdom, as 

well as that the Arms of England are but the 

Lyon of Aquitain, and the two Lyons of Nor. 

mandy, (the Arms of a Dukedom in France) 

but the three Flower de Luces were always the 

archbithop of Arms of a Kingdom, and therefore alſo had 

25 the Priority. 1 

Pre.edency, the Br | | 8 f 

$a — Canterbury. The Arms of this Archiepiſco- 

gud Baron, and in Pal See, are Saphyr, an E — Staff in Pai 

- + Sage; org op, and enſigned with a Croſs Pater Peart, 

don, Durtum, and {Ur Mounted of a Pall of the laſt, 2 with 

— yo — four Croſſes, Formee, Fitched,” Diamond, Edged, 

who are te Preceds and Fringed, as the Second.—Sanfitatis radi 

—— Whey in orbe refalfit. ' Note, The Coat of this S ler 

fran. (as of all other of the Bifhops) 18 Impak 

| 28 | * WI 


— 


* 
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ith the Arms of that Family, of whom he is 
beſcended that is Archbiſhop... ; Thoſe Bi- 
hops under his J uriſdiction, are theſe that 


bello. 


t. Aſaph. Bears Sable Two 407 in . Sr. Afiph. 
lr, 
Bangor. Gules a Bend, Or, Gutty de Poix, Bangor. 
mer Iwo Mullets Argent. 8 
Bath and Vell Agure a Saltier Quorterly Bath and Wells: 


Wartered Argent. 
Briſtol. Sable Three Ducal C vronets in Date, Briſtol. 


ſr, 
Gicheſter. Azare A Prechyver Jobn ſt itting on Chicheſter, 
; Tombſtone, in his Left Hand 'a Mound, his 
lebt Hand extended Or, with a Linen Mitre 
m his Head, and in his Mouth-a Sword, all 
Proper. | 
i and Litchfield. Party» per Pale, Coventry ond 
bules and Argent, a Croſs Potent and Quadrate —_ 
n the Center, inter Four Croſſes. Patee of the 
xcond and Or. 
St. David s. Sable on a Croſs Or Froe Cingue- St. Davids. . 
We. of the Firſt. F n 
EH. Gules Three Ducal cue, Or. Ely. 
Exeter. Gules a Sword in Pale, Blade and re. 
Wt Proper, Two Keys in Saltier, Or. 
Glouceſter. Azure Two Keys in Saltier, Or. Glewefter. 
Hereford. Gules Three Leopards Heads Re- vereford. 


wed, ſwallowing. as many Flower de Laces, 


Llandaff. Sable Two Croſiers in Saltier, Land, 
nd Argent, in a Chief Azure, Three — 
nth their Labels, of the Second. 
Lincoln. Gules Two Lyons Paſſant Gardant Lincoln. 


Or, in a Chief Azure, our Lady ſitting with 
er Babe, Crown, and Scepter, of the Second. 


London. 


394 
Londan. 


Oxford, 


0 


Rocheſter. 
Wincheſter, 


wands. 


Aer or Werk. The Arms of this Archiepiſcopal $ 


York. 


v4 ; 


."Carlifle. / 


teen Four Croſs Croſslets Fiteby Or. 


A {nope 5 


- London. Gules Two Swords i in Saltier Argent 
the Pomels Or. 

Norwich. Azure Tires; Mitere, with thei 
Labels Or. 

O ord. Sable a Feſs Argent in Chief Thre 
Ladies Heads' Arrayed and Veiled, Argent ani 
Crowned Or, and in Baſe an Ox of the Second 
Paſſant over'a Ford, Proper. 

Peterburgh. Gules Two Keys in Salter, h. i E/ 


Rocheſter. Argent on a Saltier n an E rar 
ſe allop-ſhe Or. 

Salisbury, or Sarum. Azure our Lady wit 
her Babe in her Right Arm, and a Scepter | 
the Lefr, all or. 

» \Winchefter. "Gules Two: Keye- indorſed i 
Bend, the uppermoſt Argent, the other Or, 
Sword interpoſed between them in Bend Sn! 
ner of the Second. Pomel and Hilt of the Third 

Worceſter, ' in Latin, Wigornienſis. Argen 
Ten Tvrieauxes, Four, Three, Tivo, One. 


are Ruby, Two — in Saltier Pearl, in wy 


_ Crown oe famed 10 8 endidior. f. 


Carliſle 4e on a a Croſs Sable a Mir 
with Labels; Or. 
Chefter. Gules Three Myers with their L 


115 Or. 


Durban Azure a Croſs inter Four Lyor * 


Renpent Or. , | vith 
| * |  Wuith 
Ne voy ik $545 + 6. 


LORD” 


10 | | IF Nee = 
Combrides ( George defer) BleGoral Prince 


of Hanover. 

I * (Thomas Howard) his Armes, Gules 
nd between Six Croſlets Fitehy Argent, 

in 5 cutcheon Or, thereon a Demi: Ihn in. a 

double Treſſure Counterflowry, Julned with an 

rab through the Mowth, of the Firſt, 

The Heerde Was granted by K. Her. VIII. 
b the Duke of Norfo/4 and his Heirs, for his 
7 Service eint the en, at the Battle 

Floddenfeeld. 

Somerſet | ( Charles Seymour ) Quarterly 1ſt, 
V on a Pile Gules, inter Six Flowers de Lis 
Azure Three Lyons of England. 2d, G. Two 
Fae 25 Or, Third as the Second, Fourth 
s the Fir 

The Firſt of Conte "= an-Au — 
bon given to ane Seymour, by 
Wir. VIII. (whom he Ihe eſpouſed ) and then 
tus Family placed it for their Paternal Coat 
rhereas 45 they bore G. Two inge conjoyned 
bor their Paternal Coat. 

Grafton (Charles Fitz Roy) the Arms of the 
Rang of England with 2 Batune Argent and 


e (Foes Butler) Or a Chief indented 


Richmond ( Charles Lenox) che King's Arnts q 
vith a Bordure Gobonny Arg. and G. cel 
with ** of the Second. 

ton (Charles Fitz Ry) the Kings 
— — eee Brute 


Beau- 
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Beaufort. 


Northumberland. 
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Beaufort ( Henry Somerſet ) Quarterly France Wi," 4 
and England Arg. a Border Gobonny ot the Fin href 
and Azure. Ts 4 Be- 

Northumberland (George Fitz Roy) the Kings 47g. 
Arms with a Batune Gobony Az. and Ermine. All v 
_ Berwick (James Fitz Janes) the King; Hof Sc 


Arms, with a Bordure Gobony of England andi "Ke 


Se. Albans. 


© Marlborough (John Churchil ) Sab. a 5 
Plat 
3 


Duke of Queensborough in Scotland) Quarter) Fig 


France TT 
St, Albans (Charles Beaxclaire) the Kings Br 
Arms with a Batune G. charged with Three tn i 
Roſes Argent." + | J 0. 
Schonberg' ( Meinhard Schonberg) Arg. n Ai, 
Ineſcutcheon Sab. over all a Carbuncle of Eight Ml Hear 
Rays Or, with a Creſcent difference. + © 
.. Shrewsbury (Charles Talbot) G. a LynW co 
Rampant within a Bordure Engrailed Or. \ 
Bolton (Charles Pawlet) Sab. Three Swords 


in Pile Arg. Pomels Or. | 

Bedford (Wriotheſley Ruſſel) Arg. a DH L 
Rampant G. on a Chief Sable Three Eſcallop ſhell bet: 
of the Firſt, 3 a OL 2 Batt 
- Devonſhire (William Cavendiſh) Sab. Three ind. 
Bucks Heads Caboſed Argent Attired Or. terin 
Leeds (Thomas Ocborne) Buarterly Ermin TA 
and Azure a Croſs Or. 5 . 


Rampent Arg. on a Canton of the Second a 
OY Gets 1.072 2% Darn | ee 
i Buckingham'\and Normanby ( John Sheffield. 
Arg. a Chevron between Three Garbs Gules, Ml I 
 \Ruthanth'(C Fob Mannors) Of Two Bars A Thr 
on a Chief Quarterly Two Flower de Liz, and il }: 
Da lll. 
Montur ¶ Ralph Mountague) Arg. Three © 1 
Lozenges in Feſs Gules within à Horquri Fer 
Sab /e. als \ ( | CW.) By) gs A 

Dover,. Charles Douglas ( Brother to m 1 


1 
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chef Ag. Three Mullets of the Firſt. 2d, Az. 
Bend Or Cottized between Six Croflets Fitchy 
fre- 3d, As the Second. 4th, As the Firſt. 


of Scotland, with a Creſcent difference. 
Kent (Henry Grey) Barry of Six Arg. and 
Az. in Chief Three Torteauxes. 


ton in Scotland) Quarterly. 1ſt, Gulet Three 
Gnqueſoiles Ermine Quartered with Argent, an 


nl 1n:19e Ship Sab. for Hamilton. zd, Argent a 
br Heart G. Crowned Or, on a Chief Azure Three 


Mullets of the Feld for Douglaſſe, Third as the 
7 Second, Fourth as the Firſt. 


oC = MARQUISSES. 


1 Lindſey ( Robert Bertie, Lord Great Cham: 


it, Argent a Man's Heart G. Crowned Or on a a 
All within a Bordwre Or charged with a Treſſure 


Brandon ( Fames Douglaſs, Duke of Hamil- 


7 


Kent. 


i berfain of England by Inheritance) Arg. Tbree 


Battering Rams Barrewiſe in Pale Azure, Armed 
nd Hooped Or. The Deſcription of this Bar- 
tering Ram, fee in the Treatiſe of MIL L. 
Na ſyn Pierpoint) Arg. a Lyor 
Darcheſter (Fvelyn Pierpoint) Arg. a Lyon 
Rampant Sable inter Eight Cinquefoiles Gules. 


* EARLS. 


Darby (James Stanley) Arg. on a Bend Hz. 

Three Bucks Heads Caboſed Or. | | 
Han neden (Theoph. Haſtings) Argent a 

Maunch Sable. „. 
Pemnbroſe and — (Thomas Herbert) 

ta Pale Az. and Gul. Three Lyons Rampant 
Bent: + e 


Ficbee Sable on a Chief Azure Two Mullets Or 
Perted Gules. | Suffolk 


Lincoln (HentyClimon) Arg. Sie Crafters, © 


Suffolk = bin- Suffolt and Bindon (Henry Howard) Arms 
don: of the Duke of Norfo/k, aCreſcent difference, 
Dorſet. Dorſet and Middteſex ¶ Lionel Cranfield Sack 
ville) Quarterly Or and Gulet a Bend Varie. 
valibuy. Salisbury ( James Cæcill) Barry of Ten Pieces 
| Argent and Azure on Six Eſcutcheons Sab. ag 
many Lyons Rampant of the; Firſt, a Creſcent 


e. Mis 
Exenec; Exeter ( Fobn Cevill) the ſame with Sali. 
bury, omiting the Difference. 


Chef 
ne di 


Tha? 
ged | 


Bridgwarer, Bridgwater (Scroop Egerton) Argent a Lyon 
Rampant Gul. inter Three Pheong Sab. 
Leiceſter, | 2 (Robert N Or Soy As. 
Northampeon orthanpron (George Compton . a-Lym 
| Paſſant Gard. Or between Three Helmets Arg. 
Warwick. Holland and Warwick (Edw. Hen. Rich) G. 2 


Chevron inter Three Groflets Or. 4 2 

Denbigh. Denbigb ( Baſil Fielding) Arg. on a F:ſs Ini 

Laenge Or. Wane T4" 0 „ 

Bullingbroke. Bullingbroke ( Parolæt St. Fohn) Arg. on of,” 
Chief G. Two Muyllets Tr. | 

Weſtmodand. I aß morland (Thomas Fane.) Az. Three Leſi C 
band Gauntlets Or. © 


Mancheſter. Mancheſter (Charles Mountague) Arg. Three 
. Loxenges in Feſs Gules within a Bordure Seb. 4 
Creſcent for difference, + 5 
eme. Berkſhire (Henry Booz Howard) ſame with 
tze Duke of Norfalſ, a Creſcent upon a Ut 
ſcent tor difference. 
Rives Rivers (Richard Savage) Argent Six Ly"! 
Ramp. Sable. n A 
qereeburgh . and  Porerburghand Monmouth (Charles Morda') 
Arg. a Chevron inter Three Eftoiles Sable... . 
Stamford. Stamford (Thomas Grey) ſame as Earl N 
Kent, a Label of Three Points Ernine. 
wiel Winchelſea (Charles Finch) Arg. a Chevron 
; DO — inter Three Griffins Paſſant Sab. | 
2 „„ » % 0 v5 & «© | Cheer 


* 
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Ceterfield (Philip Stanhope )- Warterly Er. 
ine and Oules, 
Thanet (Thomas Tufton ) Sab. an Eagle af 
hed Erm. within a Bordure Arg. © 
Sunderland (Charles Spencer ) Quarterly 47 
nd Gules, in 2d and 3d a Fret Or, on a Bend 
. Three Eſcallop-ſhels of the Firft. 
Scarſdale (Nicholas Leake) Arg. on a Saltier 
prailed; Sable Nine Annulets Or. 4. 
Sandwich (Edward Mountague) the ſame as 

ncheſter,, a Mullet difference. | 
Carendon (Henry Hide) Az. a Chevron i inter 
r 0 FT Gul 

ex ( Algernoon Cape a Lyon Ramp. 
ter Three Croſlets fitchy Or Ly | 
Cardigan (George Brudenel A. a Chevron + 
wes, inter Three Chapeaus Azure. \ 
dngleſey ( Fobn Anneſly) Paly of Six Argent 
d Azure a Bend Gulet. 
Carliſle (Charles Howard) the ſame as Duke 
Norfolk, with a Mullet Sable. 
Lavery (Thomas Bruce) Or a Saltier and 

G. on a Canton: rf a Lyon Rampart Ag. 
. (Richard Boyle ?) Per Bend Ce- 
I Arg. and Gules. 


872 (Antb. Aſhley Cooper ) Ar. Three 
ls Paſſant Sable: 


—— 


> bo 4 


Three Creſcents Sable. 

Suſſex (-—— Leonard) Or, on a K,. Gules 

bree Flowers de Liz of the Firſt. .. 

' Macclesfield (Fitton Gerrard) Arg. on a SI 

„ G. a Creſcent difference. | 

Radnor (Charles Bodvile Roberts ) 43. Three 

Poles Or, a Chief Waved Or. 

18 (Milliam Paſton) 17 Six Flowers 
Liz Az, gs agg 07 10 JL 


5 Ki 
Berk. 


— 


Lichfield (Edw. Henry Lee) Aug. a Feſe, in- 1 
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Be: kley. 


pant Gard. G. Crowned Azure. 3d, Arg. a fe 
Gulet. 4th, Gules| Two Lyons Paſſant Gi 


Of. Heraldry, 
Ber ktey (Charles Berkley) G. a Chevron, in 4 
ter 10 Croſſes Patce Are. 


— 


Notting bam ( Danze! Finch) the ſame as Win C 


chelſea before, a Creſcent difference. = 
Rocheſter (Henry Hide) the ſame as Carl 0 
don before, with a Creſcent. of B 
Abingdon (Mount ogue-Venables Bertie) tl 7 
ſame as Lindſey, with an Annulet. Foe 
Garmsborough ( Baptiſt Noe!) Or a Feet fl G 
Eight Pieces G. a Canton Erm. 


Holderneſſe (Robert Darcie) Azure Thr 
Cinquefoiles, inter Semi of Croflets Arg. 

Plymouth (Other Windſor ) G. a Saltier, i 
ter Twelve.Croflets Or. 

Darwentwater (James Radcliffe) Arg. at 
Engrailed Sable. 3 

Stafford ( Henry Stafford Howard) the fam 
as Duke of Norfolk, with a Creſcent difference. 

Portland ( Henry Bentinck) Azure a Cro 
Moline Argent. 

Torrington (Arthur Herbert) the ſame 7 
Pembroke. | 

Scarborough. (Richard Lumley) Arg. 4 Ft 
G. between Three Parrots Proper, Gorged wit 
Collars of the Second. | 

Warrington (George Booth) Arg. Three Bod 
Heads Eraſed and Erected Sable. 

Bradford ( Newport) Arg. a Chevron 
between Three Leopards Faces Sable. 

Rumney (Henry Sidney) the ſame as Leiceſte 
with a Creſcent difference. 
Nochferd ( Zulleiftein ). 1ſt, Az. a Ly 
inter Semi of Billets, Or. 2d, Or a Lyon Ra 


Or over all an Eſcatcheon of Pretence, Gu 
Three Zules Arg. Two and One, the wha 
within a Bordure Ermine. - ul 
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— Albemarle (Arnold juſt van Keppel) G. Three Abenails 
Eſcallop-ſhells Arg. 

Coventry ( Thomas Coventry) Sab. a Feſs Er- Coventry. - 
nine, inter Three Creſcents Or. © 

Orford (Edward Ruſſel) the ſame as Duke oO 
of Bedford, with a Creſcent difference. 

Jerſey (Edward Villers) Arg. on a Croſs G. erer. 

Fre Eſcallops Or. 

Grantham (Henry D'averquergue ) the fame — ] 
2s Rechford 2 only the Eſcutcbeon of Pre- 
tence 18 Arg. a Lyon Repay Sable. | 

Greenwich (John Campbell, Duke of Argyle ) Greenwich — 
Gyronny of Eight Or and Sable. are vg 

Wharton (Thomas Wharton ) Sable a Maunch Wen. 
dg. within a Bordure Or, an Orle of Lyons 
Paws in Saltier Gules. 

Pawlet (Jobn Patolet) the ſame as the Duke aste. 
of Bolton. 

Godolphin (Sidney Godolphin) G. an Eagle Godelphin: 
1777 with Two Heads between Three Elow- 

W's de Liz Arg. 

" oImondley ' Hugh Cholmondley ) Gules Tuo header. 
Carbs in Chic Or, and Helmet in Baſe Point 

ent. 

Mortimer and Oxford (Robert Harley) Or Mortimer and 
i Bend Cotiſed Sable. 1 
Strafford (Thomas Wentworth) Sable a Che- . 
ron, inter Three Leopards Heads Or. 
Dartmouth (William Legg) Azure a Buck's dam 
lead Caboſed _ 
Ferrers (Robert Shirley) Paley of Sir % · 
Ic had a Canton Ermine. 


V1ocounts. 


Hereford (Price Deverezx) Are. a Bs G Hetefatd, | 
a Chief Three Torteauxes, © 


Dd 


© Meum 


FizWaker, Htg Walter (Charles Ane *. Thre 
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Moonee, dJMountocute (Henry Browne) Sable Ter 
Lyons Paſſant in a Bend double Cottiſed Are. 
Say and Sele. . Say and Seie (Nath. Fienet) Azure Three 
Lyons Rampant Or. 
Townlend. "Townſend ( Charles Townſend) Azure a Che- 


vron Ermine, inter Three Eſcallops Ar. 


Wert TJVeymouth ( Thomas Thynne ) Ten Cloſets C- 


and Sable. ] 

Fakonberg. Falconbery ( Thomas Bellaſiſe) Arg. 1 —ͤ inte 

G. inter Three Elawers de Liz Az. Hue 

Harton. Hatton (William Hatton) Azure a di 1 

inter Three Garbe Or. ſam 

League. Longucville (Talbot Ielverton) Arg. Three diff 

| cans e „and a Chief Gules. J 

— 2 Edward Fillert) Arg. a Croſs Gu 1y0 

| charged with Five Eſcallops Or. wg 

Lonſdale, Lonſdale (Richard Lowther) Or Six AnmuWM\ C 

| lets Three Two and One Sable. 97 

BARON. * 

Abergovenny. Albergavenny (George Nevill) 6. a. Salter ur 

Arg. —— a Rœſe of the Field. 4 

Aulley. Audley (Janes Touchet) Ermine a Chevron # $ 

„ Wileathly of Eray (Rob ) the ſure al 
willoughby F Willoughby of Eresby (Robert Bertie * bu 

e. as the Earl of Liadſey. buck 

de u wr. De la War (Jobn Weſt) Ag. a Feiſs Dun 8 
| cette Sable. n a 

Beckley." Berkley ( Janes Berkley ). the ſame as th G 

Earl of Berkiey, 


Morley and Mon- Morley and Monteagle (nas Parker 
. Arg. between Two Bars Sab. (charged with 
Three Beaſants) a Lyon Paſſant G. in Chef 

_ Three Bucks Heads Caboſed of the Second. 


by 


. | Lyons 182 Azure. 5 
| Stour 


of Honky „ 
|  Stourton (Edward Stourton) Sub. a Bend Or area 
* Six Ne proper 0 x ; 8 
Brook, (N exney w . 
Three 14 G55 7 voided Or, a Chief Vaire f 
 Ermine and Ermine FR” 
Wiloughby of . ( Hugh Willoughby ) Or Willoughby 2 7 
„Fer of Ewght Pieces Az. arkae. ., 
Paget (William Paget) Sab. a Croſs En raile | 
Ml inter Four Eagles diſplayed 2 þ wh — 2 
Froe Lyons Rampant ot the Firſt. 
1M. Howard of Effingham ( Thomas Howard ) the fowandedingh; 
ſame as the Duke of N orfolk, with a Creſcent 
e difference. 
North and Grey (William North) Azare 4 North a ; Grey! 
Lyon Paſſant Or, between Three Elowers de Liz 


Wander (Janes Bruges) Argent a plain Chandos, 
Croſs Sab. thereon, a Leopard's Head Or. 
” Hunſdon (Will. Ferdinand Cary) Argent on a — 
Bend Sable Three Roſes of the Field. 

Petre (Robert Petre) Gules a Bend or, i in 
er Two Eſcallop:ſhelts Argent. 

Arundel of Wardour (Thomas Arundel) Sa- arnde il of Wir 
ble Six Swallows, Three, Two and One Arg. 

- Tenham (Hen. Roper) Party per Fez Azure, Teatun. 

and Argent a Pale Counterchanged, Three Roe- 
bucks Heads Eraſed of the Second. 

Brook ( Fowtk Grevill) Sable on a Croſs with- roo: 
5 —_— Engrailed Hong 2 | 

ray Wark (Rat ay wes a Lyon w 

Rempant within a Bordure Engrailed Ar 2. 3 

Lovelace. ( Fobn Lovelace )- Gules on 2 Chief — 
laderzed Sable Three Martlets Or. + 

Maynard (Baniſter Maynard) Argent a Che- — 
vron Azure between Three Siniſter Hands 


Gules. 6 4x 
Howard of Elerick ( Charles Hard) the mewn tf 2 
lame as the Duke of Norſolſt, with a Flower de Siek. 
„ee. Dd 2 Aobun | 
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im  Mohun (Charles Mobun) Or 2 Croſs Engra- 
ted Sable. 
ten. - Leigh (—— Leib) Gules 2 Croſs Engrailel 


in the firſt Quarter a Lozenee Or. 


* Byron (William Byron) Arg. Three Bendlets 
Inbanced Gulet. 
3 K Faghes (John Vaughan) Or 2 Lyon Rampant 
PE ule « 


Widdrington» © Widdrington (Villium Widdring Dur 
terly Argent and Gules a Bendlet $ Sable 
udley and Ward (Edward Ward ) Checky br 

and Azure a Bendlet Ermine. 

Colpeper (John Colpeper ) Argent a Bend Er 
grailed Gules. 
* Rockingham (Lewis Watſon) Argent on 2 
Chevron Azure (Three Creſcents Or ) between 
Three Martlets Sable. 
Lexing:on. Lexington - {(Robere Sutton) Argent 2 Quar- 
a low ger Sable. 
Langdale. Langdate \( Marmaduke Langdale) Sable 4 

- Chevron, inter Three Eſtoiler Arg 
Berkley of Strat Berkley of Stratton (Will. Berk ) Gules 4 

Chevron Ermine between 10 Croſſes Patee Arg. 


Dulley and Ward, | 
Rockingham. 


Cornwallis, Corzwallzs (Charles Cornwallss ) Sable Guttet 

4 drLarmesonalFeſs arg. Three Corniſh Choughs 
Proper. 

Crew, Crew ( Nathaniel Crew, Biſhop of Durham) 


- , -- 
* * - * - * 


Azure 2a Lyon Rempant Argent a Crefeent 
difference. 


anden f 'Tre- Arundel of T, rerice be Arundel) the 


*. fame as Arundel of War 

Dormer (Rowland Dormer) Azure Ten Bil 
ters, Four, Three, Two and One Or, on a C 
of the Second a Lyon Iſuant Sable, Armed and 
Langucd Gules. © 
Cres _ Craven (William Craven) Argent a * 
3 ter Six er, Fitehy Gules 


N. | Ciffore 


.Dormer, 


/ Heraldry. 
' Chifford of Chudleigh ( Hugh Clifford) Checky Clifford * Chud- 


Or, and Az. 7 5 Gules, a Creſcent difference. 
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25 born of Kiveton ( Peregrine Osborr ) Quar- Qsborn of Kive« 


rerly Ermine and Azure a Plain Croſs Gules, a 
Label of Three Points difference. 

Carteret ¶ John Carteret ) Gules Four Lozen- 
ges in Feſs Arg. 


Ouſtefton (Chur les Benner) Giles a Plate be- 


tween Three Lyons Naiſſant Argent. 
Stawell (William Stawel) Gules 4 C0 2 
culy Argent. 
Guildford ( Francis North ) the fame 29 
North and Grey. 
« Waldgrave ( James Wallgrave ) Per Pale . 
and Gules, 
WM APburnbom (—— bevikew): Gules a 
Beſs, inter Six Eftoiles of Eight Points Arg. 
Lempfter (William Farmer) Argent a Feſs Sa- 
ble between Three Lyons Heads Braſed Gules. oy 
een (Charles Butler) the ſame as the 
. Duke of Ormond his Brother, with a — 
Herbert of Chirbury ( Herbert) the neben 
lame as the Earl of Paas. | 
Haverſham (John -Thompſon) Or on a Et, 
dente Azure Three Eftoiles, Arg. a Canton 
*. Second, charged with a Gow, in his 


a 7 9 0 Jobe 3 Vert my Beſs Dan- 
* felte Ermme. : 

Barnard { Ghriftopher Vane) the fame as the 
Earl of Weſtmorland; with a Creſcent. 

& Ea — $-xck fy Moynzague the ſame as 


(Heneaze Fi finch) 1 ſame as the 
1 at * Wi inchelſes, with 2 een, on a 
Gre ſcent. 


omg (Francis c ) Gules 2 
ar of Wings con 54 70 'd Or, the 
of downwards, 275 * Gran- 


fon. 


_ G. * 


_— 
Guilford, 
wager 
Atburnham. 


Weſton, 


——_— 
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Granville, Granville (Jobn Granville) Gulet 3 Suffly- 
ers, or De Reſts Or, with a Creſcent. 
Gower, (Fon Leviſon Gower ) = of Ten 
Argent cls Gules, à Croſs Patonse Sable, Quarr 
tering Azure 2 Layrel Leaves Or, 2 and 1. 
Harvey of Ickworth. ( Fobn Harvey) Gules on 
| a Bend Argent Three Trefoiles ſlipped Vert. 
Comper,, Cowper (William Cowper.)' A. Three Mart- 
lets Gules on a Chief Exgratied of the Second, 
I Three Annulets Or. 
| Pelham, Pelbam (Thomas Pelban) yy Bat Three Pe: 
licans Arg. Valntrating their Breaſt Proper. 


Harcourt, Harcdurt (Sim. Harcourt ) Bears G. 2 Bars 0, ng. 
Boyle. . Boyle ( Charles Boyle) Per hend Crenelle Our Cule 
: and Argent, a Creſcent difference. Arge 


Ihe Names, Families and Honours ol the Croy 
- Scotch, French, and I7yſb Nobility, with ther fd 
Sax of Arms. all in their proper Colours) I (om 
a me in u — but I do not vas 

t to 4 any 000g thereof here, but MW mad: 

wil proceed to the | as 


Arms or Branings G Foreign Patents 


The rior The Arms of the Emperor of Germany are, 
Eon of Gow. Quarterly, I. 3 _—_— and Gules 0 
8 Pieces for Hungary. 2. Arg. a Lyon G. the 
Tail Nowed and Paſſed in Saltier, Crowned 
Langued and Armed Or, for Bohemia. 3. G. 24 
Feſs Argent for Auftria. Party and 
Arg. and Azure a Border G. ancient Bur 
gundy. 4. GMarterly, in the Firſt and Four 
Gules a Caſtle Fri tower d Or, Purfled dab 
bor oe Cee | In the Second and Third Argent 

— for Lean. This Stüeld environec 

with ity lar K the _— the ——— 

on the Breaſt of an pla 
— e Diadan d, Membrod 2 
6 holding A naked Sword 1 


iY 
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right Talon, and a Scepter in the Left (che 2 
Heads ſignity the Eaſlern and Weſtern Em- 


Wires). The Shield is Creaſted with an Im- 
„ Wpcrial Crown' cloſed and raifed in the Shape of 


Miter, having-betwixt the 2 Points a Diadem 


| Wſurmounted with a Globe and Croſs Or. The 


Diadem repreſents the Empire, and the 2 Points | 


Denmark and Bobemia; for the Motto are theſe 
perors peculiar Deviſe is, Pax & Salus Europe. 


| Words, Uno auulſo non deficit alter. The En- 


The Arms. of the Emperor of Raſh 1s Or, The Armorial En- 


mn Eagle diſplayed with 2 Heads Sable, bear- 
ng on its Breaſt a Shield; the. Field, being 
sales charged with St. George killing a Dragon 

Argent bet wixt the Heads of the Eagle are 3 
» MCrowns placed one above another, w 


ſign of the Em- 
perer of Nei. 


td to ſignify Hy/covy, and the Two King» 


Ions of Caan and Afracan. . They lay - 
ores the Tyrant, fav Beflewichy. who. Or 
t nade uſe of theſe to raiſe à belief he 
was. deſcended from the ancient Roman Em- 
perors; the word Czar ſignifying Ceſar. Others 
make;the Arms of ,Mu/couy to be Sable a Por- 
Ks of two Leaves, and as many De- 
Hees Or. 0 ron” 's SN. a0 
Tue Arms of the E of ig . 
Vert a Creſcent Argent, Creſted with a 

bat, charged with 3 Black Plumes of Herons 
Or 


ul, with this Motto, Done fa m 
N. \ Fo. "+ 


The Arms of the King of Fance are, Azure 
Flowers de Liz Or, and the Arms of Navarre 
Mich he alſo bears. The Shield envi 
ith the Collars of the Order of St. Michae 
E * R 105 4 en 
rely o ereon 2 Crown with 8 Inarchec 
Uuyes, — u double Flower de Luce. 


d 4 


The Supporters, 2 Angels habited as Levites; 
| Pporters, De The 


The Armarial En- 


Sgn of the Grand 
4 


The Arms of the 


King of France. 


O Heraldry. © 
the whole under a Pavilion Royal Semi of fl T 
France, Lined Ermines with theſe Words: Ex gent 
omnibus Floribas elegi mibi Lilium. Lilia nequ I as n 
laborant neque nennt. 7 


The Arms of the The Arms of the King of Spain Quarterly. I Ion 
King of ten The Firſt Quarter Counterquartered, in the Firf Hr, 


and Fourth Gules a Caſtle tripple towered Or the 


bordered: Azure, purfled Sable for Caſtile. la one 
the Second and Third, Argent a Lyon Paſſant othe 
Gules Crowned Langued and Armed Or, for 4 


Tes, In the Secand Great Quarter, Or 4Palſiſs, | 


© * Gules for Modern Burguidy ; Coupe Or fu 


lets Gules for Arragon; Party Or 4 Pallen 1 
alſo Gules betwixt 2 Flaunches Argent, charge of 5 
with as many Eagles Sable Membred, Beax fle © 
and Crowned Azure for Sicily. Theſe 2 Great Tow 
Quarters grafted in Baſe Argent a Pom 5 lave 
nate Vert Stalk'd' and Leaved of the fame 

opened and ſeeded Gules for Granada. On the Dau 
whole the Arms of the King of Portugal (as be 


—4 In the — Great Garter Guls afſ 0 
eſs Argent for 43 Coupe and Supportedſſ ters. 
by Ancient Burgundy, which is Bendy of Lo 


Pieces Or and Azure border'd Gules. In ths 
Fourth Quarter Azure Semi of Flowers de Liz 
Or, with a Bordure Compone Argent ant 


ported Sable a Lyon Or for Brabant. Thel 
Two Great Quarters charged with an Eſcutche 


on Or, a Lyon Sable. Armed and Langue), - 
Gules for Flanders; Party Or an Eagle Sabi Gule 
for Anvers or Antwerp. For Creſt a Crow Flag 
Trefoiled Or, raiſed with 8 Diadems termi I r 
nating in a Mound Or. The Shield encam I Care 
paſſed with a Collar of the Order of the Golden Fiſh 
Fleece, and on the Sides ſtands 2 Pillars "WW O 
Hercules, vit. on each Side one, with th tie 
Motto, Plas ultra. 8 oy 
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of The Arms of the King of Partagal are, Ar- 


Ex gent 5 Eſcutcheons Azure, each charged with 
28 many Beaſants placed in Saltier for Portugal, 


Towers Or for Algarve. The Creſt a Crown 
Or, Under the. 2 Flaunches, and the Baſe of 
the Shield appear the Ends of 2 Croſſes; the 
one Pattee Gules for the Order of Chriſt, the 
other Flower de Luced Vert for the Order of 
fos- The Motto changeable; but frequently 
is, Pro Rege & Grege. Of 
The 5 Eſcutcheons were born in Memory 
of 5 Kings, whom A/phonſo I. flew at the Bat- 
tle of Obrique, Anno 1139. The Border and 
Towers were added by Alpbonſo III. on his 
2M [oveſtiture into the Kingdom of Algarve by 
nel Uphonſo X. of bmp Anno 1257. whoſe 
hell Daughter, Beatrix, he then married. " 


Ml The Arms of the King of Denmark are, Par- The Arms of the 
ty of 3 and Coupe of 2, which make 12 Quar- f D 


ters. In the Firſt, Or Semi of Hearts, Gules 3 
Lyons Paſſant Gardent in Pale Azure for Den- 
park, Second, A Lyon Rampant Crowned 
and Armed Or, holding a Battle Axe Argent 
Hllted of the 2d, for Norway.” Thirdly, Gules 
a Lyon Paſſant Gardent Or, 6n 9 Hearts of the 
lame, in Feſs for Gothland. Fourthly, Scho- 


ly, Azure 3 Crowns Or for Sweden. Sixthly, 
Jules a Paſchal Lamb Argent, ſupporting a 
Flag of the ſame Marked with a Croſs Gules 
for Juitland. Seventhly, Or, 2 Lyons Paſſant 
Gardent Azure for Sleſiwick. Eighthly, Gules a 
Fiſh Crowned Argent for Zeland. Over theſe 


antient Device of the Kingdom) on the Center 
of which is placed the Arms of Dithmarſh, viz. 
Gules a Cavalier Armed Argent. — 
| ues 


The Shield border'd Gules charged with 7 


cr, viz. Gules a Dragon Crowned Or. Fifth- 


8 Quarters a great Croſs Argent (which is the 
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* 


The Arms of the The Arms of the King of Sweden are, Quar ; 
King of Sweden. terly, in the Iſt and 4th Azure, 3 Crowns for 


"4 


The Arms of be The Arms of the King of Poland, Quarterly, 
Manas in the iſt and 4th G 


Sable a Lyon Or, Crowned. Langued and 
he ad and zd Fuſilee in Bend, Argent audi 


Argent, in the Dexter a naked Sword of the 


Courſer of the zd, Barbed of the 3d, and 
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Gule à Nettle-Leaf open and charged in the ad s 
Middle with a little Eſcutcheon, the whole Ax 
gent for Holſtein. Tenthly, Gules a Cygne 
Argent Das with a Crown Or for Stormarſ, 
Eleventh, Gules 2 Feſſes Or for Delmenborſ, 
Tweltthly, Gules a Croſs Patee Fitchy Ar 
gent for Oldenhurgh. The Shield ſurrounded 
with the Collar ot the Order of the Elephant, 
The Creſt. is, a, Crawn, flowered, raiſed with 3 
Diadems terminating in a Mound of the ſame, Wuke 
The Motto to His Device on the Reverſe of hu 
Medals is, Pietas & Fuſtitia coronant. 


Sweden. In the 2d and 3d Barry Argent and 
Azure a Lyon Or Crowned Gules for Finland 
On the whole Quarterly, in the 3ſt and 4th 


. 6 11 14 * 0 — - . 
ed Gules for the Pelgtinate of the Rhine. 


e of 21 Pieces tor Bavaria. The Creſt a 
Royal Crown garniſhed with 8 ſmall Flowers 
and cloſed, þ as many 5 6c les, termy 
nating in a Mound Or, wluch is the Creſt « 
Sweden, The Supporters are 2 Lyons Orton 
Crowned with the fame. And his Mott 


Dominus Protector mens. 


* ules an Eagle Argent 
Crowned and Armed Or for Poland. In the 
ad and zd Gules a Cavalier Armed Cap-a-ps 


Tame, in the Siniſter a Shield Azure charges 
with a double Barr d Croſs Or, Mounted on 


Nailed of the 4th, for Lithuania. On tt 
whole the Arms of Saxony (this King Auguſt 
being Elector of Saxony ) viz. Barry of 6 o 
4 | * 3552 bs 7 Sid 4 
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ted Sable, a Bend Vert. For the Creſt a . 


u. own raiſed with 8 ſmall Flowers, and clo- 
net el with 8 Semicircles, terminating in a Mound 
Mr. The Shield is environed with the Order 
France; and the Motto, Hahent ſua ſidera 


Rees. 


r 
8 Was Y Frederic 
. inveſted Bernard of Anhalt in that 
Dukedom; who deſiring ſome difference to be 
xided to his Arms to diſtinguiſh him from the 
brmer Dukes, the Emperor took a Chaplet of 
Rue: ( he wore on his Head) and threw it 
thrart his Buckler, which was thereon pre- 
mtly Painted, Tefte Heylm. 
The Arms of the King of Praia are, 28 
gent an Eagle Vert, Membred and Crowned *s & Preſs 
Or, ed Gules for Pruſſia. As Marquiſs 
0 Bra nburg, he bears divers Quarterings, 
wntaining ſeveral Alliances and Principalities, 
Wer all Azure a er in Pale Or, which de 
longs to the Electo ip, 2 Triple Helin, and 
i Arras of the Pope are the of the Pope 
Arms of the Pope are t t r 
bn (which are put for a Creſt 10 their Gen- r. 
tilitial* Arms) viz. The Papal Eſcutcheon 
Gules, conſiſting of a long Cap or Head-piece 
d Sena? with» Cres Par and gr 
0 with 3 owns, 2 KEYS 
dt. Peter placed in Saltier. 
5 Boniface VIII. was the firſt that wore the 
Tra with a double Crown; and Urban V. 
made it in a Form of Cap, adorned with a 
Triple Circle of Gold for ſome Myſtery con- | 
| It's called the Regnum; becauſe = 
: devotes-the Dignity and Power of Pri = 


ind Emperor. 


Some 
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. Some Popes had for their Deviſe, Irroceni 
4 . manibus & mundo cardr. 
| The Arms of the The Arms of the Great Duke of Tuſcary 
Srex Duke of is. Or, 5 Torteafſxes, 2, 2, and 1. and on, 
—_ Roundle in Chief Azure charged with 3 Fl. 
ers de Liz Or. Z 
- The Arna<f the The Arms of the Duke of Savoy, are Gul 
buke of d. A Feruſalem Croſs Argent; and as King of ( 
prus, he bears the Arms of that Kingdor 
viz. Quarterly, 1. A. a Croſs Potent betwee 
4 Croſslets Or.; 2. Barwiſe of 8 Pieces Argenii 
anti Azure, ſupporting a Lyon Paſſant B 
crowned Or 3. Or a Lyon Gules; 4. Argen 
aL Gules. (Teſte, Bara.) | 
The Feruſalem Croſs was was given to Amaden 
{tio Magnus by the Knights of Rhodes, Anno 1315 
f <a with thele Letters in lien of a Motto, FE. E. R 
1 (See in GRAMMAR. The occaſion wat, Ana 
8 dem V. ſitnamed Mamas, forced Mahomet Il 
IF Emperor of the Turks to raiſe his Siege, Am 
2315. from before the City of Rhodes. Before 
that, tlie Duke of Sec Arms were Or at 
Eagle diſplayed with 2 Heads Sable 'armed 
Gules, ſupporting: in Feſs an Eſcutcheon ol 
Sao, à Coat belonging to the Emperors of 
the Honle of 1 from whom the firſt Earl 
of Sævo deriv * 10 f 
The Arms Args of f the "The Arins: ihe Dake'of Mentze, are At. 
_ ent, à Croſs'Patee Gules, inter 4 Eagles S. 
le, "under an Eſcutcheon in Feſs, charged 
Quarterly with Gules, a Lyon Rampant On 
and Or 3 Bars Sable. | | 
Arms of he The Arms of the Duke of Abbes, are Pals 
of Mus 4 5 Mints r Feſs in Clic 


2 Able, Membred, | x 
Arn Gules and in Baſe, * 
— within a Bordure Indented Or and 


rl 2, Gules 2 Keys in Saltier, one Or, — 
Other 


f 


ther Argent charged in Feſs, with an Eſcut- 
eon of Pretence Azure, ſupporting an Eagle 
r che Third, Membred and Crowned of the 
Necond, over all in the Chief a Papal Crown 
Wor, garniſhed with ſundry Gems Azure and 
purple; 3. as the firſt counterplacec. 
"The Arms of the Duke of Parma and Pla- The Arms of the 
tia, are Or, 6 Flower de Luces Azure. 3 
The Arms of the Duke of Lorrain, contains The Arms of the 


aged with 3 Alerions (Birds wanting Beaks 

sand Feet) Argent. The Deviſe an Arm- 

Wl Hand, iſſuing from the Clouds, and gra- 
hing a Sword with this Motto, Fecit potentiam 
„ Bracchio ſuo. 15 
The Arms of the EkQor and Archbiſhop of The Ame of the 
nz, is Gules a Cart-Wheel Or, and over 
an Electoral Cap. | | 

The Wheel is born in remembrance of the <wH 
ſrſt Elector of this Church, who being the Son 
a Carman, kept always (thro Humility) 
heel in his Chamber to mind him of his 


raction. | 

The Arms of the Elector and Archbiſhop of The Arms of the 

= riers. | | — of Tri. 
The Arms of the Archbiſhoprick of Cologn, The Arme of c. 

2 Croſs Sable in a Field Argent. 3 

The City of Cre in regard it can ſhew <A 
tte Monuments of the three Kings who of- 
red to our Saviour, beareth Argent on a 


The Arms of the Elector of Bavaria, are 3 Th: Arms of the 
Ucutcheons joined together; 1. Sable a Lyon FO 
owned Or for the Palatinate; 2. Fuſile in 

bend Argent and Azure of 21 Pieces for Ba- 

; 3. Gules an Imperial Globe Or for the 


te. 


er 5 ; The 
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nany Eſcutcheons, over all Or, a Bend Guleg of . 


chief Gules 3 Crowns Or. A 


* 0 y 4 . 8 - . b 
gn = 


"1 \ 
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— The Bauarian Arms, Paly Bendy Argen i- 
and Azure, were ancient ly born by the Dube Huge 
of Baveria, for that it reſembled the Party Ev 
were thoſe Gauls that attempted the SurpriMius, 
Hector of Sexe . 'The Arms of the Elector of Saxony: Ser il 7 
the King of Poland's Arms. 'or 
Blefor of . The Arms of the Elector of Brandenhyr 
= See in the King of Prufpa's Arm. 
Eleftor Palatine's, The Arms ot the Elector Palatine Quarterly 
in the 1ſt and 4th, Sable a Lyon Or Crom 
ed, Langued, and Armed, Gules for the Pall 
latinate. In the 2d and 3d, Fuſile in Bend 
Argent and Azure of 21 Pieces, with a 
Or, which belongs to the Electorate. 
The Arms of the. The Arms of the States of Holland, are Me (: 
Stares of fu . Lyon Gules, holding with one Paw a Cutii 
— aſs, and with the other a bundle of 7 Arroyo 
cloſely bound together, (alluding to the 7 C 
federated Provinces) with this Motto, Conc 
. dia res parua creſcunt. 
arms of the. The Arms of the Republick of Venice. Azul 
— a Lyon Winged Sejant Or, holding under on 
of his Paws a Book covered Argent. 
The Arms of te The Arms of the Republick of Genoa. Arg 
nÞalck of Croſs Gules with a Crown cloſed, by rea 
ol the Iſle of Corſica belonging to, it, which 14 
the Title of Kingdom. The Supporters are 
The 4 2 oy fo f the Republick of Regul 
ns e ms or the O ujd, 
„the Image of the Virgin Mary. 
The Arms of the The Arms of the Republick of Luca, 2 
Republick of L. Azure & Bend (on which is written LIBE 
Abe Arms of the Republick of Genevs 
The Arms of the Arms e Republick of Geneva, 
Republick of Ge- Party per Pale Or and Gules, in the firſt a L 
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en ri-Eagle diſplayed Sable, the ſecond a Rey! 
keMargent, with this Deviſe, Poſt Tencbras Lux. 


tY..Every Canton of Switzer /and: has its pecu ; The Arms of the 


ar Coat of Arms, and Blazoned in French, 
bus, 1. Zurich, Porte N Argent taille d'Azare. 
Theſe Arms are ſupported by a Lyon ſtanding 
pright, holding a | or Roundure of the 
World, with his left Paw forward, and with 

e other a Sword. 2. Bern, Porte de Guelles 
la Bande Or, chargee d un Ours Rampant de 
able. The Supporter a Bear ſtanding upright, 
aving on his Thigh a Sword girded. 3. La- 
ern, Porte d Argent Party d' Azure. The 
nWMipporter a naked Switzer, his Head and 
Natural Parts covered with Oaken Branches; 
nd holding in his Right Hand a Bough of 
be fame. 4. Uri, Porie d' Or à une Teſte de 
e de Sable, acorne & bufle ou emboucle de 
ue r. The Supporter a Stoitger armed with 
Sword and a Poniard. 5. Smit a, Porte de 
velles a la Croiſette de Argent au Nuartier 
wrche. The Supporter a Switger armed, 
ing a plain Croſs the Breaſt-Plate, 
nd a Banner of the ſame. 6. Undervald, 
de de Guelles coupe de Argent. The Sup- 
ter a Griffin. 7. Zug, Porte d' Argent à la 
ved Azur. The Supporter an armed Swit- 
nr, bearing a Launce in his Left Hand. 
Gleryr, Porte de Guelles au Saind. Jaques 


VD 


n Angel. 9. Baſile, Porte d Argent a Eſtup 
Crofſe d' Eveſque de Sable. The Supporter 
on winged, with two Griffins Feet. 
b. Friburgh, Porte de Sable Coupe d Argent: 
be Supporter a Servant Switzer; without any 
ther than a Sword. 11. Solathorn; 
rte d' Argent coupe de Guelles. The Sups 


ier a Stoirger armed, bearing a Banner — 


Switr. Cantons. 


Argent a ſon Bourdon d Or. The Supporter 
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the Canton. 12. Schaf bawſen, Porte q Or 1 
un Belier Sautant de Sable Acorne d' Argent, 
The Supporter a Ram. 13. nzel, Porte J. 
d' Argent a Our debout de Sable. The Sup c. 
porter a Bear ftanding upright, with the ...: 
Throat fuming or ſmoaking out. 

the Chm of The Cham of Tartary in Europe (called 
Leſſer : Crim Tartary) bears Or 3 Griffins Sable Arm 
ed Gules. 

The Arms of the The Great Cham of Tartary in Aſia (who i 
— hy _— Emperor of China) bears Or an Owl Sr 
EE: >. 

The Arms of the - The Emperor of China bears Argent 3 Black: 
Emperor of c a. Moors Heads placed in the front, their Buſt 

Veſted Gules. (But ſome ſay the Arms are 2 


or Wo! | | 

9 The Arms of the Great Mogul of India, are 
ſaid to be Argent, Semi of Beaſants. Note, 
As for particular Coats of Arms, peculiar to 
private Perſons, here are none in the India s 
no Man within the Mogaz/'s Dominions being 
OR either to his Eſtate or Honour. 
And of all the Aftans in general, their Coats 
of Arms are nothing like thoſe which the Fa- 


milies of Europe bear, being compoſed only ( 
of the Letters of their Names, to which they 
add ſometimes the Names of their Predeceſſorsl 
Tefte, Morden, p. 343. 1 x F 
The Arms of the The Arms of the Great Sophi of Perſia, are lie- 
n el felt various, ſome ſay he bears. the Sun in his Glo 3, 
ry on a Field e; others ſay, a Creſcent Zu, 
'hke the Tzr&/h- Emperor, having only 2 G,, 
Hand added to it; others would have it, Cr Cen 


a Dragon Gules; others again, Or, a Buffalos 
Head Sable; but the laſt and moſt received 15, 
the Riſing Sun, on the Back of a Lyon, with 
a Creſcent. | 662 


The 
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The Arms of the Emperor of Japan (ac- The Arrs of the 


cording to the Relations. of yy yp Emperor of Japan. | 


India Company's Ambaſſadors) are, Or, 
Stars Argent in an Oval Shield, and 3 
with little Beaſants or Points of Gold. There 
are ſome that ſay his Arms are Sable 3 Tre- 
foils Argent. 


The Arms of the Emperor of Fez and Mo- The Ans of the 
rocco (in Barbary in mee are 3 Wheels Ar-, — 


gent in a Field . 

The Arms of the Emperor of Abyſinia (or The Arms of the 
Ethiopia.) are a Lyon ſupporting a ep with aa 9 
this Motto, Viciz Leo de Tribe Fude. ' 

And this may ſuffice, there being no other 
Princes known to bear Arms (than what is In- 
ſerted before) either in Aſie, Africa, or Ame- 
rica, eſpecially the two latter, where the Peo- 
ple are very Illiterate, Rude, Barbarous, and 
unknowing of Religion, Arts, or Arms. 

For the he Reader s Inſight into the Manner 
and Nature of a Geneology, take here the Pe- 

Ggree'of the Ancient and Honourable Family 
of Cur on. * 
Of Heraldry are extant theſe 


AUTHORS, 


" Boſwel, Ferne, Bara, Chaſſaneus, Ouilla 8 
Herald), Gerrard Leigh's Accident of Armory, 
Blome's gang, „Tores Heraldry, Dugdale's 
Ts; 2 s of Heraldry, Original and 
Tg og Peachum, in his _— 

— See allo Taue / a N | 


E © of 


| 
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f PAINTING. 
* Pin rind doth borrow its Experience 


E riſers F from Geometry, and is called in Latin, 
od Pacers tes Piffura; being a wonderful Art, imitating the 


e Silt ro pes Shapes of Natural Things, by an accurate De- 
X*@. ſeription of the Lineaments, and apt Choice of 
Colours. In ancient Times 3t was accounted 
'_ _ -* © the Chief of all the Liberal Sciences, and 
_ throughout all Greece taught only to the Chi 
dren of Noblemen in the Schools, being pro- 
hibited the common ſort 3 nor was it in leſs 
Eſteem among the Romans. © 

Painting is nothing elſe but Mute Poetry, 
and Poetry à Speaking Picture; for as Poets, 
ſo Painters feign Hiftories and Repreſentations 
of all Things; expreſſing and figuring every 
Thing, even the Paſſions of Men, and Senſes 

of the Mind, nay, almoſt the Voice it ſelf. 
mwodacfion to The Introduction to this Curious Art, is 
7 MO ſteady Practice and good Obſervation, - 
paring your ſelf with Fench Red and White 
Chalk, and Black Lead cut into taper Pencik, 
to draw the Out: ſtrokes of any. Figure; and 
at your Entrance into Draught, accuſtom your 
Hand to the general Figures of Circles, Ovals, 
Squares, Triangles, Cc. (without the help of 
Compaſſes}: Circles are uſefhl in all Orbr 
cular Forms, Orale give a juſt Proportion for 
the Face, Squares for all manner of Ground: 
12 Plots, Forts of Fortification, Mc. Triangles 
or Cones, Tops of Towers, Steeples, Pyra- 

mids, &c. | 0 Hh 
Next try to draw ſeveral forts of Fruits, 
und Flowers, Birds, and Beaſts, conſidering 


well their Colour, Proportion, Slowneſs, Su ift: 
| Dels, 
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neſs, Fierceneſs, and other Natural Qualities. 
Alſo Fiſh, making your Hand fit in their ge- 
neral Proportions; learn to give all Bodies 
their true Shadows, according to their Emi- 
nence and Concavity, to heighten and deepen, 
as the Body, c. appeareth farther or nearer 
the Eye, or the Light, which is the chief Mat- 
ter required in this Art. Alſo in Drapery, 
give Garments and all manner of Stuffs, Cloth, 
Silk, their natural and proper Folds, leaving 
ſpaces within for the greater or leſſer Folds, 
and break them into leſſer, obſerving the clo- 
ſer the Garment ſits to the Body (as under 
Garments) the ſmaller muſt be the Folds, and 
break them off where occaſion requires it. 
Proportion (as is faid) is the Principal 
Thing to be learn'd, for which, you may have 
recourſe to the Painting, and the Book of Sy- 
metry and Proportions of A/bert Durer, if 
you can obtain the ſight of either, being va- 
luable among Painters. For a bold Touch, 
variety of Poſtures, gurious and true Shadow, 
uutate Galt ius; for Natural Shadows, the 
Countenance, Caſt and Form of the Eye, 
Mouth, Cc. Shadan Wierix, and of Criſpin de 
Pas of Utrecht; or otherwiſe, of the beſt 
Prints and Paintings you can come by, among 
Collections, or Maſters in Repute, Sc. 
When ready in 2 Draught (for which 
you muſt provide Pens of Ravens Quills for 
fine Strokes, and good dry Pencils, c.) learn 
to mix your Colours. Note, That in Draw- 


Drawing 
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Obſervations in 
end Di- 


ing Faces, you muſt conſider in what Poſture e therein. 


it muſt be done, whether ſideways, forwards, 
upward, or downward, touching lightly the 
Features, where the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, and 
Chin ought to be, obſerving well the Muſcles 
in the Face, which in ancient Perſons appear 

| Ee 2 much, 


420 


Colours of each 


the fulneſs, &c. In a Figure ſuppoſed to be 
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much, and giving a due Proportion to each 
part of the Face, and each Face differing ſtill 
as the Poſture alters, not forgetting Paitions, 
Geſtures, &c. In Drawing, begin firſt at the 
Head, and proceed by degrees till you come 
to the Feet, running it lightly over at the 
firſt; and as there ſeems occaſion, encreaſe 


ſtanding, draw that Leg the Body reſts on 
ſtraight and ſteady, or it will ſeem falling, 
and remember the Shadows according to the 
Number of the Figures preſented cloſe together, 
— the Nature of the Light coming upon 
em. | 
Painting in Oyl requires greater Judgment, 
and 1s more efteemed generally than working 
in Water-Colours; but then it is not of f 
ick Difpatch (for Gentlemen who have Stu- 
dies, or Places of Employ at Court to follow) 
and is accounted more Mechanick. 

Your Cloth primed, and your Drawing put 
on, next follows preparing the Colours, which 
in Oyl-Painting may be with Linſeed Oy], 
unleſs for Linen, or any white Reſemblance, 
then Walnut Oyl is beſt, becauſe "twill not 
turn yellow as the other will, when mixed 
with curious white. | wo 

The Colours muſt be ground on a Stone 
with a Muller, *till they are as fine as Butter, 
c. For the | 

Blacks, Sea-coaEBlack, Ivory-Black, Lamp 
Black, and Earth of Collen: In d ian In k.. 

IWhites, White-Lead. | 

Green, Terravet, Verditer, Verdigreece. 
* Telow, Spruce-Oaker, Pink, Orpiment, Ma- 

cot. 
© Blues, Smalt, Biſe, Indico, Ultramarine- 


Reds, 
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Reds, Red-Lead, Vermilion, Lake, Indian- 


Red, Ornatto-Carmaine. 
Indifterent Colours, are Umber, Spaniſh- 
Brown, Burnt-Spice, &c. 


Thee are the Chief to be laid in Oyl, but 


vory, Spruce, Oaker, and Umber muſt be 


burnt before they are ground; and as for Ma- 


ſticot, Ultramarine, Vermillion, Smalt, and 


—_— they may be tempered on your 
Pa 


te without grinding; but are better with 
grinding, for that it mixes them better with 

Wl the Oy. 
WW Your Pencils muſt be good, and of all ſizes; 
there muſt be a Palate, or Board to lay Co- 
burs on whilſt you uſe them; an Eaſle te 
place your Cloth upon or againſt, and a 
aining Frame, to which it muſt be nailed ; 
a Moll-Stick, or Stay, that's of heavy Wood, 
) W tot ſubject to bend, about a Yard long, at one 
end tye a Ball of ravelled Cotton, with a 
Leather over it, ſo that with your Left Hand, 
| holding it againſt the Work, you may ſupport 
Pour Right Arm whilſt Painting, 
Of mixing your Colours, take Notice that 
nf kde ee | 
A Violet-Colour, take Indico, White-Lead 
md Lake, mix them well, and the more or 
10 of each Quantity will make it deeper or 
ter. Th þ ba ' 4 » N . . 
A Lead-Colour, make of White and Indico, 
vell mixed together. LY | 
A Bay- Colour, make of Spaniſh-Brown and 
hite mixed. © p * 4 . 5 
A Scarlet-Colour, make of Lake, Red-Led, 
and a little Vermi lig. 
A Light- Green, make of Pink and Smalt; 


. ' #4” 
POL cs | E E 3 


hr à Middle and Graſs-Green, Verdigreece 
nenen and 


Of Pencib, Palate, 
Cc. 


Tempering of 
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B:ginning of a 
l 


ec Colour. 


Shadows of the 


Face, 


Gircles of the 
Eyes, 
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and Pink; for a Deep and Sad-Green, Indico 
and Pink. 

A Purple-Colour, make of Spaniſh-Brown, 
Indico, and White, well mixed. 

A Murrey-Colour, make of Lake and White. Y 

. A: Flame-Colour, make of Red-Lead and 
Maſticot, heightned with Whate. 

By often tempering of Colours and Practice, 
2 will ſoon find out the reſt; remember to 

y Fellows, Blues, Reds, and Greens upon a 
White Ground, which giveth them Life. 

To begin a Picture, firſt draw the Eye, the 
White — make of White-Lead, with 2 
little Charcoal-Black; having finiſhed it, leave 
from the other Eye (in a Face full front) the 
diſtance of an Eye, then draw the Proportion 
of the Noſe, the Compaſs of the Face, after 
that make the Mouth, Ear, Hair, Cc. After 
you have made the White of the Eyes and 
Proportion of the Noſe, c. lay your Carns- 
— or Fleſh- Colour over the Face, caſting in 

e and there ſome Shadows, which work 
in with the Fleſh- Colour by degrees. The 
Fleſh-Colour - is commonly compounded of 
White-Lead, Lake, and Vermilion, but you 
may heighten- or deepen at Pleaſure. Then 
Shadow: the Face over as you ſee cauſe, and 
finiſh the Noſe, compa the Tip of it 
with ſome dark or light rediſh Shadow. 
The Shadows for the Face are compounded 
commonly of Ivory-Black, White-Lead, Var 
milion, Lake, Sea-coab- Black, c. The 
Shadow the Cheeks and Lips (with tief, 
Mouth-Stroke, which make of Lake on 
with Vermilion and Lake mix d together. Ie 
make the Circles of the. Eyes; for the prey 
Eye, take CharcoaEBlack' and | Whnte-Lcacy 
Dit „ -  heightned 36 


O Painting. 
beightned or 7 - at pleaſure; for the 


black Circle of ye, take Umber, Sea- 
coal-Black, and a little White mixed. For the 


wund Ball in the Eye, take Loop Black and 


Verdigreaſe, for Lamp. Black will hardly dry 
without it. 


For the Hands and the Shadows between the 
Fingers, uſe the ſame Fleſh-Colours and Sha- 
dows as in the Face. 5 you would male 4 
Fleſh- Colour of a ſwart Cr den, min- 
gle White-Lead, Lake wy Yellow-Oaker, and 
in the Shadows put in ſome Vinher and Sea- 


Y_—— —_—c 


: 
Black. 

„For black Hair, take Lamb-Black only, 
and when you would have it brighter, mix it 
: with a little Umber, White abt Red-Lead ; 


for flaxen Hair, take Umber and White-Lead, 
the browner you would have uke in the 
more Umber, the whiter more White; but if 
darker yet, add a little Sea-coal- Black + for 
yellow Hair, take Maſticot, Umber, Yellow- 
Oaker, and a little Red. Lead; if you would 
have” it redder put in the more Lead and 


K 


=) 


Black, and half of Umber, and with 2 Knife 
temper them well upon your Palat with White- 
© with more White, or Umber, or Ivory, 
niling or deepning it at pleaſure. - 

For the Teeth, take ele and Shadow 
Wit wth Charceal-Bla 


"B83. 5 A & 


115 this time your kill arrive to un- 
4 nd the * of other Colours for 
; * elvets, Armours, Ruffs, Lawns, 


Linen, C1 at, Later, or what Ns Thing 
qr Ea your IO: or if not, haye 
| — to the. Works of thols e 
e OP Sos Das , I aa, 


ve! 


Mit E112 IC \ to 29 "116 MN A a 
Wann 4 TN Ee 4 For 
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Ball in the Eye, 


For the Haie, 


Umber ; for White Hair, take half ' Ivory- 


| 
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Heathen Gods, - 


how Paintcd. 


/ Painting. 
For the greater and better Accompliſhment 
of the Practitioner in this Art, as alſo for that 
we often find People of good reaſonable Judg- 
ment in the Worth of a Piece of Painting, are 
yet wanting in the Knowledge of the Figure or 
Deſign, (eſpecially among a large Collection 
they can hardly tell two in ſix what they are 
meant for, unleſs aſſiſted by ſome Painter) 
therefore alſo for their better Inſight (it they 
deſire it) into Sculptures, characterized and 
drawn for the Roman Gods, Goddeſſes, E:npe- 
rors, Kings, Sybils, Nymphs, Muſes, Ce. 
take the following Explanations, omiting 
thoſe of Hiſtory and Mythology, which are 
various, and would make up Volumes be ond 
the Compaſs of this Work. Yet let the Ra- 
der Note the Paintings following are ſome- 
tires painted with ſome other little differen- 

ces perhaps, according to the Fancy of Pain 


ters, or Actions of Hiſtory. 
| The Heathen Gop s, how Painted. 


ee with long black curled Hair, in a 
Purple Robe trim'd with Gold, and ſitting on 
a 8 Throne, or Eaple's Back, with bright 
yellow Clouds around him, and Thunderbolts 


in his Hand., _ ©. * 52 | 
-* Apollo, or Sol, with long curled yellow Hair, 
crowned with Laurel, a Purple Robe on, 2 
Silver Bow in his Hand, and a Throne of 
Emeraul ds. : + 4 T Ls ö ; 
Mereum with long yellow curled Hair, 1n 3 
-Coat of Flame-Colour, with a Mantle purely 
Jau, trim'd with Gold and Silver, his Bea 
Ger hite, with wlüte Feathers, or Wings at 
his Head and Feet, in his Hand à Cadacem, 
or Rod of Silver, with two Serpents twining 
2 R. Neptune 
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Neptune with long hoary Hair, in a blue The an, 


t Mer Sea green Mantle, trim'd with Silver, ri- ebe famous 


ling in a blue Chariot drawn by monſtrous farce knew aoy 


» Wriſthes, or on a Dolphin's Back, with a Silver dr G44 bas. 
r MTrident in his Hand. | ed their Idols with 
Plato with long curled black Hair, in a M Sg fer 
obe of Flame, or Cloth of Gold. Money. 
) W Bacchus with ſhort brown curled Hair, witn 
: Leopard's Skin ſpotted, or in a green Man- 
| Wil, with a red fluſhing full Face, and a 
Wreath of Vine Branches. 
Hymen with long yellow Hair, in a Purple 
or Saffron-colour'd Mantle, and a Torch in 
bs Hand. 8 
Vulcan is painted in a Scarlet Robe, having 
an Anvil by him. 7 
Triton (Neptune's Trumpeter) with a blue 
din, and in a Purple Mantle, having a Horn 
in his Hand, and the Tail of a Mermaid. 
Cupid was painted by Zeuxis, the famous 
Painter of Greece, in a green Robe; he is ge- 
terally painted naked, like a Youth, having a 
boſe playing Garment, Wings on his Back, 
2 is Eyes bound over, and a Bow and Quiver 
nd Arrows. © . 
t Minor (one of the Judges of Hell) with 
& {Wong brown curled Hair, crowned with a gold 
pry his Robe blue and ſilver, his Buſkins 
af gold. | 
Momus (the Carping God) with a darkiſh 
lobe, his Beard and Hair party-colour'd. 


„ I 6a SS. XX. &A I hoax 5 


Heathen GoDDEes8Es, bow Painted. 


Juno (the Queen) with black Hair, and Been Goddef- 
ht Eyes, adorned with a Sky- colour d *— 
Mantle, or Pied, wrought with Gold and Pea- 
Nocks Eyes, like the Orient Circles in a Pea- 
1 Neck Train. ä Diana 
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Diana (of Chaſtity) with yellow Hair, ; 
Graſs-green Mantle tram'd with Silver, Bu- 
_ ſkins Silyer, a golden Bow and Quiver 0 
painted Colours, and à Creſcent or Ne- Moon 
upon her Head. She is . ſometimes drayn 
hunting a Stag, at other times ſitting cr0; 


\ Legg'd, denoting Vi 


rginity. | 
Pallas in a blue Mantle imbroidered with 


Silver. 


loured Mantle trim'd with Silver. 
Tellus in a 2 — Mantle. | 


Proſerpina (Queen of Hell) in white Gar- 


ments filled with Flames.. 


Aſtræa in a Crunſon Mantle trim'd. with 


Silver. | 


Hora in a Mantle of divers Colours, and a 


Garland of Flowers 
The Three Graces in Silver Robes. 
Niębt in a black Mantle, ſpotted with Stars 
of Gold. _ 


EMPERORS, KI NOS, and QUEEN s, bw 
| Painted. 


Empe rore, Kings, Mo es with b I bt Hair, a beautiful Viſage 
end Queens how cr Ee bh Years; on his Head two 
Radiant Horns, and round his Head a Glory: 
David — of Iſrael) with brown Ha! 

> . -., ruddy Completion, and an Harp. 
Alexander the Great With brown Hair, and 
ruddy Complectiou, 1 n boite wer: mit 


1 „ 
J 1.3 203 DRE, 


Venus with Gold-Hair, 3 beautiful Look 
and attired with a Black, Scarlet, or Dun--M. 
loured Robe, and Czpid her Son by her; foin: 
way Doves and Cypreſs-Trees are ſeen by 


er. 
_ Ceres with yellow Hair, and a Straw- 
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Numa Pompilius with white Hair, crowned 
u- ich a Silver Bend, or Diadem, a Crimſon 
ode trim d with Gold, his Mantle yellow 
oWrin'd with Silver, his Buſkins, Watchet and 
nl ilver . | b 
Areas (the Trojan Prince) in a Purple Man- 
k trim'd with Gold. * | 
Mahomet in Garments all of green, with a 
urbant on his Head, 
Guſtavus Adolphus (King of Sweden) with 
yellow Hair. 
Roman Emperors with yellow Cuiraſſiers, im- 
hroidered with Silver; the Labels of the 
keves and ſhort Baſes of Watchet, the un- 
ler Sleeves and long Stockings white, a Lau- 
rel Wreath with a Silver Jewel before, and 
Rays of Gold iſſuing from the Wreath. 

German Emperors with a Violet- coloured 
Robe, Watchet, or Light-colour. | 
Dido (Queen of Carthage) in a Purple; or 

Karlet Mantle; under her Garments a golden 
*Muiver, her Hair yellow, tied up with Spangs, 
and Knots of Gold, a Dagger in her Breaſt, 


a 


th 


k 
0 
Ie 


1 


0 


Ceopatra with large Pearls in her Ears, and 
m Aſp at her Arm. 

Elizabeth (Queen of England) pale Faced, 
Light · brown Hair, grey Eyed, a Ruff about 
ber Neck, and Fardingale about her Waſte. 

King Charles I. with black Hair, a pecked 
beard and Whiſkers. 


r in her Hand, and a ſmall Wound in her 
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PiLosorRERS and SIBYLLS, hon 
Ole. Painted. | 


Philoſophers ard thagoras in white Garments, with a Crom 
_ how of Gol. | 
3 55 Empedecles in Violet, Murrey, or Purple 
and ſo of the reſt of the Grecian Philoſophers, 
Mochiavel in Italian Robes, with a Papi 
rouled up in his Hand. © * 
Eraſmus yellow Hair'd, grey Eyed, ani 
ſomewhat Pale! W | | 
Beza with white Hair. 
Heraclitus in a weeping Reſemblance. 
Denocritus 1n'a laughing Poſture. 
_ &ibylla Agrippa, an old Woman in a Roſal 
Garment.” Setter „ W {| 
Sibylla Lybica, an old Woman crowned with 
a Garland of Flowers, in Purple Garments. 
Sibylla Delphica, a young Woman with 2 
black Garment, and a Horn in her Hand. 
Sibylla Phrygia in red Garments, having 
Saturnian old favour'd Face. 


See the Treatiſe | Sibylla Herophil, young and fair, her Head 
RE covered with a Veil of Lawn, and a Purpt 


the Ten Syhils. Garment on,” ' | 2 
| Sibylla Europea, a comely young Woman, but i G 
with a red Face, a fine Veil on her Head, and ith | 


clad in a Garment of Gold-work. _ 
| — * Perſica with a white Veil, and a go 
den arment. Wt 3 | Xi | 


The Mus Es, how Painted. 


Muſes, their ſrve- The Muſes, or Goddeſſes of Learning, are 
ral Denomunatiens. hy Latin Poets called by the ſeveral Names o 
Aganippides, Aonides, Camene, Caftalides, C 

theriades, Helizoniades, . * he. 

1DF14465, 
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triades, Parnaffiades, © Pegaſeides, Pierides, 
umplerdes, Theſpiades, from Fountains, Re- 
ons and Hills (bearing thoſe Names) Sacred 
o the Muſes. The Muſes had their Names, 
ws Euſcbizes faith, meg 72 ww, which is to In- 
act, becauſe they teach the moſt honeſt ant] 
udable Diſcipline. 
Clio is painted with a Coronet of Bays, Ad Maſes, how Paint 
r Right Hand a Trumpet, in her Left a 
book, upon which is ſometimes written Hi- 
ria, Her Name is from Praiſe or Glory. 
Euterpe, crowned with à Garland of Flow- 
, holding in each Hand ſundry Wind In- 
iets Her Name is frond "giving De- 
gaht. 
Tha/ia with a ſmiling Look, on her Tem- 
les a Coronet of Ivy, in a Mantle of Carna: 
n, imbroidered with Silver Twiſt and Gold- 
ungles, and in her Left Hand a Vizard. 
. ſhews ſhe is Miſtreſs of 3 
oe 
Gl, on her Head a Cornet of Gold, an 
er Left Arm Garlands of Bays, in ſtore, 
ir the Reward of Poets, and in her Right 
land three Books, on which-i is writ, Homer, 15 
rel, Ovid. 5 
Melpomene, like a Virago, "Sick Maj ſtick 
id Grave Countenance, adorned on bed Head 
th Pearls, Diamonds, and Rubies, holding 
her Left Hand, Scepters with Crowns upon 
— other Scepters and Crowns lying at her 
et; in her Right Hand a naked. Poniard, on 
r a Mantle of changeable Crimſon. Her 
avity befits Tragick Poefy.: 
Polybymnia, drawn ading a Speech with * 
er all in White, her Hair hanging 
ole about her Shoulders of an Orient Yellow,- 
en her Head a Garland of the choiceſt Jew- 


els, 
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_ els, intermix'd with Flowers, and in her Leſt Nit 

Hand a Book, on which is written Suadere, MW fm 

Her Name imports Memory, to whom the + 
Rhetorician is beholden. | ay 
Erato with a fweet and comely Viſage, her Glol 
Temples girt with Mirtles and Roſes, bearing Ml E 

a Heart with an Ivory Key by her 1ide. By cace 

her ſide alſo Cupid winged, with a lighted MM y; 

Torch, having at his Back his Bow and Qui-M: H 


Terpſichore, a cheariful Viſage, and playingMute 
on ſome Inſtrument ; on her Head a Coronet grey 
of Feathers of ſundry Colours, but chieflyMupor 
Green, in token of the Victory the Muſes got 
over the Syrens, &c. by Singing. 

Urania, a beautiful Lady, in an Azure 


Robe, upon ' her Head a Coronet of bright 
Stars, — Right Hand the Celeſtial Globe, — 
in her Left the Terreſtrial. Her Name im Pe 
ports as much as Heavenly. Urama Cali Ale wa: 
tus Scrutator & Aſtra. | _ 
{1 . att 1 4 Id 
The PowERs, bow Painted. Ol 
20 1 ; W027 B10 Left 
The Powers, bow Efernity, like a fair Lady, having three lady 
Fand. Heads, ſignifying Time paſt, preſent, and to her 
come. In her Left Hand a Circle, ſignifyinthr 
ſhe hath neither Beginning, Middle, no Peace. 
End, pointing with the  Fore-finger of hei pr. 
Right Hand to Heaven. In the Medals ol Heave 
Trajan ſhe was figured Red, fitting on Wy. 
Sphere, the Sun in one Hand, the Moon in th Rand 
other. (By her fitting was ſignified perpetuas her 
Conſtancy.) In the Medals of Fauſtina Inſ C 


was drawn with a Veil, and in her Rig her R 
Hand a Mound. iis 7 ber L. 
lime ſtanding on an old Ruin winged, and uith 
with Iron Teeth, or an old Man bald winge N 
WH wit 
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teich a Scythe and an Hour-Glaſs. This is 

WM ſometimes taken for Saturn. 

e Fortune, a naked Lady, having an Enſi zen 
or Sail — her, s upon a 

rl Globe or Ball. 

8 2 a Lady lighting bro TO at 

7 

l 


"Vittry, a Lady cladall in Gold, in | 008 Hand 
Helmet, in the other a Pomegranate. By 
he Helmet is meant Force, by the Pomegra- 
mte Unity of Wit and Counſel. _— 
drew her with Wings ready to fly; | ſta 
upon a Globe with a * Garland of Bays in one 
Hand, in the other a Coronet of the Emperor, 
vith Imperator Cæſar. In the Medals of Ocfa- 
e the is drawn with Wings, ftanding on a 
oo baſe, in one Hand 2 Palm, in the other a 
0 Crown of Gold. 

Peace, holding in her Hand a Wand or Rod 
Mi towards the Earth over a hideous Serpent, her 
ther Hand covering her Face, as loath to be- 
told Strife or War. Trajan gave a Lady with 
mn Olive Branch in her Right Hand, and in her 
Left a Cornucopia. In the Medals of Titus, a 
lady, in one Hand an Oblve-Branch the 
Iccher leading a Lamb and a Wolf yaked by 
of their Necks. The Olive is an Enblen 7 
"Pace, as alſo is the Dove. 

Ml . Providence lifting up both her Hands to 
Heaven, with theſe Words, Providennia Deo- 
un. Or a Lady with a Scepten in her Right 


op = = wa 


ie her Feet. 

Y Concord, a Lady ſitting with a Chanjes 5 in 

her Right Hand for Sacrifice, a Cornucopia in 

ter Left, with the word Concord; 42. Or thus, 

7 . a fair Virgin, holding in one Hand a 

N lomegtanate, in the other a * The 
ature 


Hand, a Cormacopia in her Left, —_ 2 Globe · 
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Emblem. 
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ing ſome one of his Labours, as offering tc 


is drawn naked to ſhew Virtue's Simplicity 
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Nature olf theſe Trees are, that if planted: ] 
tolerable ſpace from one another, they will We 
meet, and with twining, Embrace one another lou 
Tame, a Lady, or Angel clad in a thin and . © 
light Garment, open to the middle Thigh that 
the might run the faſter ; alſo her Wings large 
and Garments imbroidered with Eyes and 
Ears, and blowing a Trumpet. 

Vertue is repreſented by Hercules naked 
with his Lyon's Skin, knotted Club, perform 


ſtrike a Dragon keeping an Apple-Tree, 0 
holding in his Hand three golden Apples. H. 


by the Dragon 1s meant all manner of Vi Lit 
ces; by the Lyon's Skin, Magnanimity 
by his Oaken Club, Reaſon; by its KnottinesMi eig 
the Difficulty and Labour in ſeeking afteſ Mot 
Virtue; | by the three golden Apples, threꝗ "bc 
Virtues, Moderation, Content, and Labour. 
Piety with a ſober Countenance, in bet Wor 
— Hand a Sword ſtretched over an Altar 
in her Left Hand a Stork, by her ſide an Ele 
phant and a Child. ; ( 
He, a beautiful Child in a long Robe 
hanging looſe, ſtanding on Tip-toes, and a Tr 
_— its Right Hand, and in its Left an 
or. o(1 
Merq, ® Lady fitting upon a Lyon 
holding in one Hand a Spear, in the other a 


Arrow, which ſhe ſeemeth to caſt away. I dio. 
the Medals of Virellizs ſhe fits with a Brandi cf c 
of Bays in her Hand and a Staff lying by her 

_  Feheny, | a Lady fitting on an Imperia bear 
Throne, in one Hand a Caduces, or Rod, inf Hail 
other a Cornucopid. - kw 36-1 Gar 
Fruirfulneſs, a Lady ſitting upon a Bed, andi then 


two little Infants hanging about her Neck. 
n Diffmu 
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Diſimulation, a Lady wearing a Vizard of 
= two Faces, in a long Robe of a changeable Co- 
lour, and in her Right Hand a Magpye. 
Secarity, a Lady leaning againſt a Pillar be- 
fore an Altar, with a Scepter ih her Hand. 


The NYMPRs, how Dratun. 


NT Men, Nympha, a Bride, from ved, and g4+- Nymphe, whence 
rihets, as it 5 2 - freſh or new Creature, or TOY 
as ſome will have it, from Nympha quaſi Lym- 
pha, by changing L into N after the Dorick 
Dialect. It is nothing elſe but an Allegory 
from the Vegetative Humidity which pives 
Life to Trees, Herbs, Plants, and Flowers, by 
which they grow and increaſe. They are 
feigned to be the Daughters of the Ocean, the 
Mother of Floods, and Goddeſſes of Fields, 
who have the Protection and Charge of Moun- 

oo, Meadows, Rivers, Trees, Herbs, and 
8 


0 
m 


. oo? big © > 


-* _ 


Napee, Nymphs of the Mountains, ate N;phs, bow 
drawn with a ſweet and gracious Aſpect, in 
green Mantles, girded about in the Middle, 
end upon their Heads, Garlands of Honey- 

Ml Suckles, wild Roſes, Thyme, c. Their 
Actions, dancing in a Ring, making Garlands 
or gathering Flowers. 
Dryades, Nymphs of the Woods, not ſo fair 
2s the Napee, of a brown or tawny Comple- 
tion, Hair thick like Moſs, and their Attires 
of dark Green. 

: Naiades, Nymphs of the Floods, drawn 
all beautiful, with Arms and Legs naked, their 
inf Hair clear as Chryſtal; upon their Heads, 
Garlands of Water-Creſles, with ted Leaves; 
ndl their Actions, pouring out Water. 


jos Ff Thetir, 


le 
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| Ihe tis, a Lady of a brown Completion, 
her Hair ſcattered about her Shoulders, crown- 
ed with a Coronet of Periwinkle and Eſcallop- 
ſhells, in a Mantle of Sea-Green, with Chains 
and Bracelets of Amber about her Neck and 
Arms, and a Branch of red Coral in her Hand. 
Galatea, a beautiful young Virgin, with 
her Har carelefly falling about her Shoulders, 
like Silver-Threads, and at each Ear a fair 
Pearl, viewing in her Hand a Spunge made of 

Sea Froth. 

Iris, a Nymph with large Wings, extended 
bke a Semi-Circle, the Plumes ſet in Rows of 
divers Colours, her Haw hanging before her 
Eyes, her Brealts like Clouds, drops of Water 
falling from her Body, and in her Hand Ir; 
(the Rainbow) or a Homer de Luce. Virgil 
makes her the Meſſenger of Juno, where {he 
is taken for the Air, when he faith, In de 
Clo mifit Saturnia Funo. 

Mf he Diana, cloathed in white Linen, and 

their Garments girt about them, their Arms and 
Shoulders naked, Bows in their Hands and Ar- 
rows by their Sides. 9 8705 x Fat 
Aurora, the Morning, a Virgin with Carna- 
tion Wings, and a yellow Mantle, in her 
Forehead a Star, and golden Sun-beams from 
the Crown of her Head, riding upon Pegaſis, 
with a Viol of Dew in one Hand, and various 
Flowers, in the other, which ſhe ſcatters upon 
Earth. -. .... . 


— 


Ars, VIRTUES, and PA ss oxs, bow 
374 . Painted. | | 


Ars, Virtues, nd A71thmetick, in Cloth of Gold, 

Pamed © Geometry, Sallow - faced, A Ro Mantle 
fringed with Silver, and 3 Silver-Wand in her 
Right Hand. 1 Aſtronomy, 
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Aftronony, with a Silver Creſcent on her 


Forthead, an Azure Mantle, 2 Watchet Scarf 


with golden Stars. 
_ in white Garments, with a Cup of 


Hope, in Blue, with a Silver Anchor. 11 
Charity, in yellow Robes, on her Head a Tyre 
of Gold, with Precious Stones, her Chair Ivory 


White. 


Innocence, in White, wholly. 


Wiſdom, in white Robes, a blue Mantle 68d. 


ed with Stars. 

Law, in Purple Robes ſeeded with Th 3 
Mantle of Carnation, fringed with Gold. 

Government, all in Armour. 

Confidence, _ $ * ty- coloured Gum 

Modeſty, in B 

Felicty, in purple trim'd with Silver. 

The Soul, in white Garments branched with 
Gold and Pearl, and crowned with a Garland 
of Roſes. 

Laughter, in ſeveral colours. 

: Envy, in a diſcoloured green Garment full 4 

* a 


The Months of the Tear bow repreſented. 


Religion, in a Silver-Veil with a Mantle 6t | 
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Januar, all in White like Snow or 1 
Froſt, blowing his Fingers; in his Left Arm a fn. 


Billet, and Aquaria ſtanding by his Side. 
February, in a Dark Sky Colour, | 
in his Right Hand Piſces. © 
March, Tawney, with a fierce Look, 4 Hel- 
met on his Head, leaning u Ar 57 4 Spad e; 1 
his Right. Hand Aries, in Left Almond 
Bloſſoms and Scions, and on his Ars a Baſket 


Ff: April, | 
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April, like a young nt Green, with a 
Garland of Myrtle and Haw-thorn Buds wing: vi 
ed; in the one Hand Prim-rofes and Violets, in I 4 
the other Taurus. 8 
May, with a lovely Aſpect, in a Robe of 
White and Green, embroidered with Daffadils, E. 
Haw-thorn and Blve-Bottles ; on his Head a (a 
Garland of White and Red Damaſk Rofes; in 
one Hand a Lute, upon the Forefinger of the 
other a Nightingal. | W 
June, in a Mantle of Dark Graſs Green, 
upon his Head a Coronet of Bents, Ring - cobs 
and Maiden-hair; in his Left Hand an Angle, 
in his Right Cancer, and upon his Arm 2 
Baſket of Summer- Fruits. | 
Zuly, in a Jacket of Lone Yellow, eating 
Cherries; his Face and Boſom Sun-burnt, 'on 
his Head a Garland of Centory and Thyme, 
on his Shoulder a Scyth, with a Bottle at his 
Girdle, and by him a 7 
Auguſt, like a young Man of a fierce Look 
in a Flame coloured Robe; upon his Head a 
Garland of Wheat, on his Atm a Baſket of 
Sutnmer-Fruits, at his Belt a Sickle bearing a 
A Virgin. | : 
5 September, with a cheerful Look, in a Purple 
Robe; on his Head à Coronet of White and 
Purple Grapes, in his Left Hand a Handful 
- -». , of Oats, with a Cornucopia of Pomegranates 
and other Summer-Fruits, in his Right Hand 
Ockober, in a Garment of the Colour of de- 
eaying Flowers and Leaves; upon his Head a 
Garland of Oak Leaves with the Acorns; in 13 
his Right Hand a Scorpion, in his a R 
Baſket of Serviſes, Medlars, Cheſnuts, &c. 
November, in a Robe of changeable Green 
and Black; on his Head a Garland of I 
9 * Wi 
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Vith the Fruit; in his Right Hand Sagittarius 


nnd in his Left Bunches of Turnips and Parſ: 
nips. 


December, with a horrid Aſpect, clad in an 


Ir:h Rug; upon his Head Three or Four Night 


e red, and Beard — with Iceickles, at 
is Back a Bundle of Holly and Ivy, holding 
in Furred Mittins a Goat. 

Nl The Four Winds bow expreſſed. 
Eurus, the Eaſt Wind, a Youth with 
and blown Cheeks ( which all the other Winds 


ure) Wings upon his Shoulders, his Body 
lie a Tawney Moor, upon his Head a red 
$ 


; — „ and over them a Turkiſh Turbant, his 


Jun. 
Zepbyrus the Weſt Wind. A Youth with a 

_ Look, holding in his Hand a Swan with 
. diſp lay ed — about to ſing, on his 
— 2 Garland of all ſorts of Flowers. 
{WW Boreas the North Wind. An old Man with 
; Wa horrid Look, his Hair and Beard covered 

with the Feet and Tail of a Serpent. 
e Auſter, the South Wind. Drawn with Head 
1 Wand Wings ſeeming Wet, a Pot or Urn pourr 
1 Wing forth Water, with which deſcend Frogs, 
s © Graſhoppers and ſuch Creatures as are bred by 
d El Moiſture. 


Rivers how Painted. ; 


Tyber, 
at Rome, like a goodly Statua of Marble, Iy Jying 
along (as all — and holdi 


— t dk 2 he _ _ Two _ In- 
| cking at her 1leats, eaning upon upon an 
Urn or Pitcher, out of which iſſueth its Stream 


Ff 3 Ek 
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puffed The Winds how 


Painted. 


as it ſtands expreſſed 1 in the Vatican Riven how Pi: 
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in his Left a: Cornucopia of delicate Fruits, 


ſuch as the Country affords (which is com- 
mon alſo to all Rivers) and generally their 
City over their Heads) with @ grave Counte- 
nance and long Beard, a Garland of Flowers 
upon his Head, and reſting his Right Leg upon 
an Oar. l ' 

- Nitzs, in the Vatican, is expreſſed cut out in 


White Marble, with a Garland of ſundry 


Fruits and Flowers, leaning with his Left Arm 
upon a Sphynx, from under its Body iſſueth 
its Stream, in his Left Arm a Cornucopia full 
of Fruits and Flowers on one ſide, and a Cro- 
_ on 1 other ſide _ — Children 
iling and pointing to the Flood. 
Dyeru, like an old Man (as the reſt) and by 
his ſide a Tyger. 
Ganger, with the Shape of a rude and bar- 
barous Savage, with bending Brows of a fierce 
and cruel] Countenance, crowned with Palm, 
having as other Floods his Pitcher, and by his 
fide a Rhinoceros. | 
Indas, with a Grave and Jovial , with 
a Garland of its Country Flowers, by its fide 
a Camel: It is repreſented pleaſantly Grave, 
as an Emblem of the Indian Policy. 
-- Thamifis, has ſometimes been Painted like 2 
Captain or Soldier lying along, holding 2 
Sword in his Right Hand, and under his Arm 
the Auguſt Tower; in the other a Cornucopia 
of all Fragrancies, with a Golden Chain which 
holds Four Crowns, and with this he encom- 
paſſed the Streams from under: which, bending 
of. his Left Arm, they ſeemed to flow. His 
Temples were adorned with Bays. + The River 
-Einpaled on one ſide with Anchors; and on 
— Caſar's Auguſta: Alſo Swans beſide 
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The Ira/ians have been moſt famous in the Famous Painter 
Art of Painting; of whom the Chief were 17+ 
chael Angelo, Raphael Urbin, Grotto, Albert 
BE Darer, Shadan, Wierex, Criſpin de Pas, Hans 
liolben, who Painted the Banguetting-Houſe, 
| WM now a Chapel at Whrieball. Fohannes Cimabus, 
Andrea Taſi, Gaddo Gaddi, Stephano Florentine, 
Petro Laurati of Siena, Bonamico Buffalmaco; 
Axbraſio Lorenzeti a Spaniard, Petro Cavallino 
of Rome, Philipo Lippi a Florentine, &c. and 
1 
| 


others hereafter mentioned. 
| The moſt eſteemed Piece in the World for ramus pancings. 
„ Judgment and Art, is the Battle (commonly 
1 {called the Battle of Doome/day) fought in the 
Night between Se/ym I. Emperor of the Turks, 
7 Iſmael Sophi King of Perſia. It was Painted 
by Bellina, and hangs in the Council Chamber 
. Nit Fenice. See in the Treatiſe of MILITARY 
2 ART, P- 237. Na | a7 
„The rare Piece of Michae/ Angelo's, called, | 
is Wl 7be Dey of Judgment; a moſt extraordinary > 
Thing, and ſtill to be ſeen at Rome, - 7 ! 
h Another admirable Piece done by à Black- " 
de /mth, falling in Love with 2 Painter's Daugh- = 
e, ter who had vowed never to marry any but 
of her Father's Profeſſion) he therefore left 
off his Trade and fell to Painting, Limning 
vt this Piece; for which he got his loved 
Miſtreſe, and was proffered 000 Crowns for 
tat one Piece. It is to be ſeen in St. George's 
x our Ladys Church in Antwerp. net 
Keuxts and N 3 Emin nf Tow: 
ters, contend! or Excellency ; the Fir 
hewed Painted | Grapes ſo like, that the Birds 
ew down to feed upon them: The other only 
hewed a Coverlet, which he Painted, and was 
% rarely done, that when Xewxes went to 
Pat it aſide ( for * him len, 
es n 1 


( 
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rhafizs had deceived an Artiſt. 


Of Painting. 
of Workmanſhip was ſtanding behind that rr 
Curtain) and found his Error, he was forced I for 
to yield the Victory to the Latter; for where Kb 
as, he had only deceived the Birds, but Par. IP. 


Pliny relates, that, in the Plays of Caudim, 
there was ſuch excellent Painting, that the 
Crows have flown to. the Repreſentation of 
Tiles, miſtaking them for the Tops of Houſes. 
The ſame Pliny relates, it had been found 
by Experience, that the Singing of Birds had 
been ſtinted by the Sight of a Painted Dragon. 

Apelles drew a Horſe ſo exact to the Life, 
that when Alexander ſeemed not to admire the 
Work, Apelles — a Horſe to be brought, 
which immediately fell a Neighing; —— 
he told Alexander, his Horſe underſtood Pain- 
ting better than himſelf. 

This Apelles, alſo drew the famous Ven, 
having ſummoned all the Beauties of Greece 
to come and ſit before him. He dying before 
the Piece was quite finiſhed, no Man durſt 
-— ax to do it, as thinking he wanted 
Skill. 

Giotto was a famous Painter; and Pope Be- 
medi? the XI. defiring to Beautifie St. Peters 
Church, ſent from Rome into Tw/cany a Meſſen- Le: 
ger, who coming and deſiring a fmall Piece of MExer: 
his Skill to ſhew the Pope, Giotto, in a merry Pole? 
Diſpoſition, takes a Sheet of Paper, lays it be- ¶ Les 
fore him, and ſetting one Arm on his Side, 
with the other drew ſo abſolute a Circle as no 
Compaſs could mend. This he gave for his 
Draught; but the __ defiring a better 
Specimen, he told him that was too much. 


The Pope ſeeing and conſidering it, ſent for 
 +him, and both Honoured: and Rewarded him. 
It grew at that time a Proverb in Italy, More 


roun 
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t Nvound than Giotto's Circle. He wrought alſo 
bor Pope Clement V. and was alſo ſent for by 
. WB Roberr, King of Naples. Painting many fine 
„Pieces. 5 
Andreas Orgagna, drew the admirable Piece , comp! 
„ef, The Day of Fudgment, wherein he put his e ; 
» WM Foes in Hell; and particularly one Ceccho de ney was offered 
f MW 1ſcoli, who was Painted fo like, that all the Chil- g b, bur ut 
en and Boys diſcerned it to be the ſame Man. a 
1M Thomas Maſſaccio's St. Peter taking a Pen- tn pus wt. 
yy out of the Fiſh's Mouth, when he payed it 
for Toll, is famous. 
A Picture of Bularchs, a Painter, was va- 
ed at its Weight in Gold. 
WW C/ar paid to Timomachus 80 Talents of Gold, 
; MW about 14000 J. Sterling, for the Pictures o 
Jiax and Medea. . 

The Cuſtom of Painting a Pedlar with a 
Pack at his Back, in the Tavern Windows, Cc. 
at Sopham in Norfolk; ſee in DREAMS. 

See the Painted Rarities, mentioned in our 
Catalogue of Rarities, repoſited in Greſbam- 
College 


e 3 


AUTHORS. 


Leon Baptifta Alberti. Peacham's Gentleman's 
WExerciſe. Brown's Art of Painting. Salmon's 
Wl Polygraphice. Dryden's Art of Painting. The 
Leer of the Painters. | 
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Yellow. 
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Of COLOURS and DYING. 


(O2%0URs are nothing elſe but certain 


Alterations or Modifications that happen 


_ * to the Light; or Colours are different Modes 


according to which Bodies receive the Beams 
of Light, and either drown them, or with 
great Variety reflect them to the Eye, as Braſi 
Wood communicates a Red Colour to the Wa: 
ter wherein 1t 1s boiled, which being put into 


a Glaſs with a little diſtilled Vinegar added to 


It, is 1mmed- ately turned into Amber or Straw 
Colour; from which ſuddain Change there is 
reaſon to conclude that all Colours do ariſe 
rom the various Texture of the Parts, and 
the different Reflection of the Light. Thus 
they call that a 
Black Body which extinguiſheth and choaks 
the — 9 of Light, and therefore Black Bodies 
carry the Reſemblance of Darkneſs. 
Blue Colour, which approacheth to the Na- 


ture of Black, is that which reflects only a feu 


Rays. 1 4 
A M bite Body is that which reflects the Rays 
to (the Ben in the ſame order it receives them. 
t is a m run 

Red Body, which, in reflecting the Rays of 
Light, makes the Particles thereof to whurle 
ſtrongly about their own Centers, as a Ball 
turns round by being ſtruck againſt the Earth, 
or with the flanting Stroke of a Racquet. 
Thoſe that conſtitute a 3 

\ Tellow Colour are more flowly whirled about 
_ thoſe that make a Red, And thoſe that 
make a 


Green 


Of Colours and Dying. 
Green ſlower than thoſe that effect a Yellow 


plour- So that Blue, Yellow, Green and 
Red, conſiſt in their different Swiftneſs or Slo- 


heir proceſs or moving forwards. And the 


Blue with the Red Colour; which imparts its 
Brightneſs ta the former. So the Light of Two 
Candles, One in a Lanthorn of Blue Glaſs, the 
other in a Lanthorn of Red Glaſs, uniting their 
Rays, reflect and conſtitute a Purple Colour: 
© that it may be concluded thoſe are Black 
bodies whoſe Surface is proper to extinguiſh 
and quaſh the Rays of Light; and that thoſe 
ue White whoſe Surface hath the Property to 
diminiſn the Light by reflecting it 1 all 
sides, and with this Reaſon it is ſaid, That 
Black and White are the Ground of all other 
Colours. 

All Colours are Light or Obſcure, and they 
all (except Black) may be called Light as 
more or leſs partaking thereof. In White is 
noſt Light; and Shadow or Darkneſs leaſt or 
none at all. In Blue is the contrary; moſt 
Shadow and leſs Light. In Yellow is inward 
Light and leſs Obſcurity. In Purple is the 
contrary z inward Obfcurity and leſs Light. 
In Green is Equality of Light and Darknefs, 
In Light Red is more Light than Obſcurity. 
do that for too much want of Obſcurity cometh 
Whiteneſs; and for too much want of White 
or Lightneſs cometh Blackneſs: And a Cloath 
dyed Yellow, being put into the Blue Woaded 

eſſel, maketh an excellent Green. 


There was Light and Darkneſs before the See Gmefs Gap. t. 


Planet of the Sun was created, albeit the Di- 
ſtinction between Day and Night is aſcribed to 
the Sun. Now the Moon hath no g's 5 

U wnat 


jeſs of their whirling about, exceeding that of 


ay 
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Purple Colour is nothing but a Mixture of Purple. See ia 


vent ion. 


Back and White 
the Ground of all 
Colours. 
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Of a Bainbow in Colours of the Rainbow, in the Day time, be- 


the Night, 


_ ingly. See the Treatiſe ot METEORS. But 


they have not made mention of the Colours of 


London Dye; the other concerning Lyogwood, i 


Abuſe being proved, a Corporation of Silkmen 
were made, and Weight and Meaſure controul 


Of Colours and Dying. 
what the Sun doth impart unto her; and the 


ing produced by the Four Elements, do ay- 
prove theſe Colours to be fo in Nature: Where- 
of the Ph:loſophers have given a Reaſon accord- 


conſidering the Curioſity of them, and eſpeci. 
ally of Ariſtorle, it is ſtrange (faith Gerard 
Malynes, in his Lex Mercatoria, p. 41.) that 


the Rainbow in the Night time when the Moon 
1s at full and oppoſite to the Sun ; which Co- 
Jours nevertheleſs take a Reflection upon the 
Clouds, and Obſcurity of the Night, far differ- 
ing from the Colour of the Rainbow in the Da 

time upon the Declination of the Sun, inſo- 
much that albeit all Colours muſt be diſcerned 
by Light, and ſo adjudged accordingly; yet 
their Operation doth differ very — The 
Property of all Colours is to be ſubject to the Wh 


Air and Sun, and all of them do vaniſh; but e 


in the Black it is leaſt ſeen, and is alſo the 
ſureſt, having his Ground upon the Blue; ſo it 
be a Blue, ſubſtantial of Woad or Indico, which 
is the Extraction of the Herb G/auſftum or An, 
in the Eff or Weſt Indies, like unto our Green 
Woad; but the Leaves of it are round and not 
long: Howbeit the Climate and Ground make 
the main Difference. 


There was about the Year 1630. wo great Wyo. 


Controverſies at the Council Table. The one 
concerning the Dying of Black Silk, called 


being a falſe glorious Colour. Wherein a great 


each other. Of which, ſee more in the Author 
before-named, p. a4. fs of 


The 
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The Iralians, by weighing and meaſuring of 

their Silk Wares, ſay, A Yard of Satin truly 

made, weigheth Four Ounces; if it be above, 

take the ſame to be over-gummed. 

he Salts of Natural Bodies carry a power- 

ful Stroke in the TinQure and Varniſh of all 

Things, as is viſible in the Art of Dying; . 

where they advance and graduate their Colours 

with Salt. For the Decoction of Simples, 

which bear the viſible Colours of Bodies de- 

cocted, are dead and evanid without the Com- 

nixion of Alom, Argol, and the like; and 

this is apparent in Chymical Preparations. So 

Cinabar becomes Red by the acide Exhalation 

of Sulphur, which otherwiſe prefents 4 pure 

and niveous White. So Spirit of Salt, upon a 

blue Paper, make an orient Red. So Tartar 

i Vitriol, upon an Infuſion of Violets, affords 

| delighaful Crimſon. Thus it is wonderful 

phat Variety of orient Greens the Spirits of 

altpeter will project, and eſpecially if they 

ge kept in a Glaſs while they pierce the Sides whence the c- 

hereof. Perhaps, from the like Spirits in the gu" of Faw 

darth, the Plants thereof may acquire their 

ſerdure. Thus Saltpeter, Armoniack and 

Mineral Spirits, emit delectable and various 

dlours; and common Aqua Fortis, will, in 

me Green and narrow mouth'd Glaſſes about 

tt Verges thereof, ſend forth a deep Blue. See 

n the Treatiſe of CHTMISTRY, Vol. 1. 


Make a ſmall Table of Biſnuthum (which 

me count Black Lead, Dr. Jordan, Tinglaſs 

r the Steril Marchaſite of Lead) and on the 

ne Extream, place a Piece of Amber, on the 

ther a Piece or Green Vitriol; the Vitriol will 

da Moment loſe its Colour and Acidity. E 

oth which are familiarly obſervable in = 
re- 
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Colours and Dying. 
Preparation of Amber. See in the Treatiſe off ich 
CATMISTRY. | Tou 

A thouſand Changes may be made in the 


Colours of thoſe Liquors, wherewith ſharp and It 
acid Salts are mixed. The tranſparent andi beld 
Ink how made. clear Infuſion of Galls, mited with a Solution cid c 
, of Vitriol, makes Ink, to which, if you advher 


Spirit of Vitriol or Agua Fortis, the Black Ink me 
will become like Spring Water; but if yo 
drop ſome Oil of Tartar into that clear Liquid 

Madders Root held 1t will be turned into Ink again. The Blu 

dye the Urine Tincture of Violets infuſed into the Oy] o 

hed; Woad will Vatriol becomes of a Purple Colour, in whic 

2285 put ſome Drops of the Spirit of Hartſho 

and it willi be changed into a Green. Oyl o 

Anniſeed mixed with Oyl of Vitriol turns Red 

Spirit of Turpentine poured upon Sugar « 

Lead pr Calcined Lead, produceth a Red Ti 

dure. Spirit of Nitre turns the Juicg of Herb 

as White as Milk, and Spirit of Wine tur! 

Red if digeſted a while with Salt of Tarrar. 

MVMVoſt Powders are White if dry, and beate 
110? or ground ſmall. * 

| Spirit of Vitrivl whitens the Teeth. 

Colows in the | The Cauſe of Variation of Colours in th 

Peacock e Peacocks Tail, and the Necks of Doves, is b 

Solary Irradiations, and the different Reflect 

on and Refraction of the Rays, made by thug] 

Hairs of their Feathers, becauſe of their 

rious Admiſſion of the Luminous Beams. MKuttexi 

A forr of Wood Athanafis Kircherus, in his Book of the ¶frengt 

that commmen® of Light and Darkneſs, tells of a ſort of Woge 

Waer. growing about Mexica, which the Inhabitan Lees, 
call Caati, which communicates great Varieſſt is 
of Colours to Water. Let oi 

RlindOrg-ift hat Very famous and credible Perſons g. 

a Touch, us Account of a certain Blind Organiſt, tial] ar 
lived near Urrecht upon the Maes, who h 
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ach an Exactneſs of Feeling, that by the 

Touch of his Hand, he could diſtinguiſh ſeve- 
tal Colours. | 8 
It is found that Grains of Indian Sand be- 
A beld through a Microſcope are not only pellu- 
ad or clear, but ſparkle like Diamonds; but 
Muben by being heap'd together, they can no 
k 25; give free paſſage to the Liglit they ſhew 
Yopake or duſky. I have by me ſome Sand of 
ache Natural Colour, which is as Green as 
WCraſs, given me by Mr. Laud Doyly before his 
Death, which he told me came from the Shoap 
of the Kingdom of Aſtracan, in the Mogu/s 
Empire. | 


Of the ART of DYING. 


This Art was firſt found out (as ſome in 3. Cave; 
rite) at Tyre, by the Accident of a Dog i. gun Sui, 
ezing on the Fiſh called Conchilis or Purpura; let Muſe, whoſe 

phich ſtained the Dog's Mouth of that Colour, fe us 2 
An Art it is of great Benefit and Profit to Necdle , yields 
ome, as well as of great Uſe to others. — 

To dye Silk of a Sanguine Colour, the Dyers vor t be waſhed 


lake a Pound of Green Weed, as much Alom, ToDye Sugtine. 


bruiſing them, and pouring on them fair Wa- 

er. To this they add half a Pound of raſped 

%, and ſet them over a gentle Fire to mix 

em well. Then they may yt in the Silk, 

rin it 2 F and ſo 1 

rengthen the Dye, by dipping, till it 

LET oy nbd (ls hen raiſe it with _. _ 

Lees, Woadaſhes, or Oak Bark; and ſo when 

; 5 cleared with fair Water, dye it and 

reis It. nne | 4] 244 gt AF 

To dye Silk a deep Carnation. Take White To DyeCarnation. 

a IF Alom, the Herb called Foz well dryed, 

Nat one Pound; to which put two Ounces of : 
| Spaniſh 


To dye Roſe Cu- 
-Jout. 
To dye Purple. 


To dye Blue. 


Deep Black, 


two Gallons of fair Water, mix them well 
and ſet in the Sun, or other warm Place, . An 
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Spaniſh Red, four of Indian Lake, and boil 

in fair Water over a gentle Fire; and 
when they come to a height of Tincture, let 
the Silks have good Dippings three or four 


times. 

To dye Silk Roſe-red: To every four 
Yards and Half you would have dyed, let 
them take a Pound and Half of Nutgals, and 
boil them in fair Water unbruiſed two Hours, 
ſhift the Water, then put in the Silk or Linen 
letting it ſoak four Hours, then wring it dry, 
and heat it in fair Water, wherein Alom hath 
been diſſolved, then put in Half a Pound of 
Braſil Powder, and a Pound of Green Weed, 
and ſo by dipping in gentle Heats, the Colour 
will heighten. | 

To dye Purple. If it be Silk, to each Pound 
of it, take an Ounce of Alom, and a Gallon 
of Water, diffolving the Alom therein over a 
gentle Fire, then put in the Silk, and let it 
continue there about four Hours, then take Bo 
Lake and Indico, each a Quarter of a Pound, 

a Quart of Urine, then adding a little Hand-<— 
ful of Cochineal, heat them up into a Dye 
and dip your Silk or fine Stuffs therein. | 

To dye a fair Blue. Let your White Silk 
Stuff or Cloath be ſoak d in Water, let it be 
wrung very well, and add two pound of Woad 
a Pound of Indico, and three Ounces of Alom 
give a gentle Heat in fair Water, and fo let 
them dip till you perceive the Colour take well. 

To give a deep Black. Take Half a Pounc 
of Copperas, a Gallon of Snith's Water, tw 
Pounds of Galls, burnt Ivory, Oak Bark, anc 
Shooemakers Black, each an Ounce well ground 


Month, often ſtir it, and at a moderate * de mi 
OILY \ 4 1 
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dip the Velvet or what other things are de- 
ſigned for deep Blacks. 25 . 
To dye Feathers of any Colour, you muſt To aye feathers 
take notice, 1 398 
For Blue, let your Dye be Indico, and Bice. 
For Black, Galls and Logwood, with a little 


For Purple, Lake and dico. 

For Carnation, Smalt and Vermillion. 

For Yellow, Yellow Berries, and Saffron diſ- 
blving a little Tartar in the Water. < 

For Orange, Turmerick and-Red Lead. 

And this may ſuffice for a brief Inſpection 
Into the Art of dying Colours in Silks, Cloaths, 
Feathers, Briſtles, &c. 

Dying have wrote theſe 


AUTHORS. 
Boyl of Colours. In Lex Mercatoria. 
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Of OPTICKS. 


PTICA gives us an account of various 


Appearances of Objects, by the means of 
Wllaſſes. 


ali or Fearn, the Aſhes of which Herbs are 
ot proper becauſe they. abound with abun- 

ance of fixt Salts, which are very porous and 

hungy; ſo that when theſe Aſhes are put into See Sende ment. 

188 Niolent Fire, their Corners are conſumed by _ 22 
and by theſe means the Surface of their Parts ties in Gr 

te made ſo ſinooth and even, that they touch | 

more Points than they did before, and afford 

Ge a free 


f 


ä 


Glaſs is made of fine Sand, and the Aſhes of Ong os” 


| 
| 
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*. OfMallesbleGlzfs. 
See 7. 160. 


% 


2 free Paſſage to the Beams of Light, and 
cannot be rendred dark or opaque without the 
Mixture of ſome forreign Matter. Glaſſes are 
alſo made of the ſtuff called Soda Barięlia or 
Maſſacote 4, which' ſtuff is certain Sea Weeds 
burnt, formerly to be ſeen in the Glaſs-houſes. 
At Smyrna was 2 falſe Mirrour, which made 
beautiful Faces ſeem to be deformed, and ugly 


ones ſeem amiable; as ſaith Pazſanias. 
Glaſs Windows were firſt brought from France 


into Britany, about Anno 674. at the Building 


Proper Objects. 


Common Objects. 


Viſual Rays, 


4. "Un 


of the Monaſtery of St. Peter by Benedict the 


Monk. Creſy, Lib. 18. cap. 11. See more in 
INVENTIONS. | 


Catoptricks 


tica treats of the ſtreight Ray 3 g 
e refracted or 


of the reflected; Dioptricts of 

broken Ray. 

* e Definitions belong to the 
tic 

The proper Objects of Senſe, are thoſe that 
can be known but by one Senſe. 

The common Objects are ſuch as may be 
known by more than one Senſe; and conſiſt 
of Bulk, Figure, Place, Situation, Diſtance, 
Continuity, r. 

The viſual Rays are the ftreight Lines, by 
which the Frame of the viſible Object is in a 
manner carried to the Eye. 

The viſible Object radicates from all its leaſt 
Parts, to all the leaſt Parts of the Medium, to 
which one may draw a ſtraight Line. 

That is to be ſeen, and that only ; fron 
which to the Eye the viſual Ray may be er 
tended, | | 

The more Bodies there appear to be between 
the Eye and the Object, the more remote ths 
Objects appear to be. | 


The 
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The convergent Rays are thoſe; that depar- covergent Rayt: 
ting from the Object come together, Such are 

the Rays of divers Parts of the Object, which 

cut one another in the Chryſtalline Humour. | 
The divergent Rays departing from the Object Divergem Bays: 
towards the Eye, recede from one dnother: 

The Rays of every point of the Object are di- 

vergent till they come to the Chryſtalline Hu- 

mour, A which they come together again 

towards the Retina. | | 


No viſible Object is ſeen at firſt altogether a th * 


Magnitude being in the fame fra Line, 
nitudes being in the ſame ſtraight Line; 
the 1 ſeem to be the leſſer. Sh | 
Parallel Intervals ſeem to be nearer one ano- 
ther, the farther they are from the Eye. 

Rectangle Magnitudes, being ſeen at a di- 
ſtance, ſeem to be round. 

Equal Magaitudes being under the Eye, 
thoſe that are furtheſt from the Eye, ſeem to 
be higheſt. | S 

Catoptrick is derived from kante, a Look- Struck. 
ing-Glaſs ; becauſe it treats of the Rays re- 
flected by poliſhed Bodies. 

If a Ray falling upon 4 Glaſs make equal Propoftions id 
Angles, tis reflected into it ſelf, 24, Rays k 
reflected from plain and convex Glaſſes, do 
neither come together, nor are equr-diftant. 
za, Heighths and Depths ſeem to be overturned 
in convex Glaſſes. 4th, In convex Glaſſes, 
what is on the Left Hand appears to be on the 
Right ; and what is on the Right Hand appears 
to be on the Left. 5th, If the Eye were in the 
Centre of a Concave Glaſs, it would Tee no- 
thing but it ſelf. | X 

Dioptrichs ſhews the apparent Changes of piopuricks; 
our Sight, and of viſible Objects looked into 
through Proſpective Glaſſes. 8 

213 When 
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Its chief bia. When a Ray paſſeth through a Thin Middle 


ple 


teripective. 


Line, the vifual Rays make a Triangle. It 


into a Thicker, it breaks in the Superficies of 
the Thicker towards the Perpendicular Line; 
and when it paſſeth through a Thick Middle or 
Medmm to a Thinner, it deviates from the 
Perpendicular Line, which this obvious expe- 
riment Demonſtrates. Lay an Image or any 
other viſible Object, in the Bottom of a Veſſel, 
and then go back till it vaniſh out of your 
ſight; now if you fill this VefleF with Water, 
It ſhall preſently be viſible again, becaufe the 


Ray coming from your Eye, breaks down 


wards in the Superficies of the Water, as the 
ſame going ſtraight up to the Superficies of the 
Water, deviates from the Perpendicular becauſe 
of the Thinner Air towards the Eye, which 
renders the Object viſible again. | 
It ſheweth the Influence of Glaſſes applied 

one to another upon our Sight. mA 

| Perfpeftive repreſenteth every Object ſeen in 
ſome Diaphane or tranſparent Medium, through 
which the viſual Rays are terminated or bound- 
ed on the Object, and generally what is ſeen 
through ſomething, as through the Air, Water, 
Clouds, Glaſs and the like, may be ſaid to be 
ſeen in Perſpective. 
The Ray is a ſtraight Line drawn from the 
Eye to the Glaſs perpendicularly. That Point 
is called Primary, on which falls a Perpendi- 
cular Line drawn from the Eye to the Glaſs. 
The Projection of a Line is not a crooked Line. 
The Object being a Point, there is but one vi- 
foal Rav drawn from the Object to the Centre 
of the Eye; and this Ray is called the Axis, 
or Centrical, as being the moſt Vivid, and the 
Strongeſt of all. If the Object be a ſtraight 


the 
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the Object be a Surface, Plane or Spherical, 
the viſual Rays repreſent a Pyramide. 


Ichnography, is the Pourtraiture of the Plat- 


_ or Plane upon which we would raiſe any 
ing. 

Ortbography, is the Pourtraiture of the Fore- 
part of the Object. | 

Scenagraphy, repreſents the Object wholly 
Hevated and Perfect, with all its Dimenſtons 
and Umbrages on all ſides. 

The Horizontal Line in Perſpective, is taken 
from the Heighth of our Eye. This is the 
Chief Piece of the Picture, and which ought to 
be the Rule of the Dimenſions and Heighth of 
the Figure. 


The Point of Perſpective or Sight, is made 


by the Centrical Ray above the Horizon. 
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Spe&aces of Chry ſtal, cut with divers Angles Spetaclesof acu- | 


Diamond-wſe, do make a marvellous Multi- 
plication of the Appearances ; for looking to- 
wards a Houſe it becomes as a Town; an arm- 
ed Man ſeems 2 whole Company; cauſed ſolely 
by the Diverſity of Refractions: For as many 
Plains as there are on theQutſide of the Specta- 


des, ſo many times will the Object be multi- 


pled in the Appearance, becauſe of divers 
Images caſt into the ay Again, there are 
wectacles made which do dimimſh the Thing 
ken very much, and bring it to a fair Per- 
pective Form, eſpecially if one look upon a 
air Garden-Plat, a great Walk, a great Court, 
Vc, The Induſtry of the moſt exquiſite Pain- 
tr cannot excel in expreſſing the lively and 
at Form which this Glaſs will repreſent, 
The Cauſe is from the Glaſſes of theſe Specta- 
cles being Hollow and Thinner in the Middle 
than at the Edges, by which the Viſual Angle 
* made leſſer. If _ Spectacles be placed 
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upon a Window, one may ſee thoſe that paſs hav: 
ts and fro in the Streets, without being ſeen of mn: 
any; for their Property is to raiſe up the and 
Objects that it looks upon. © © 
The Tyrant Emperor Domitian, being fear- I Day 
ful and ſuſpicious of all Men, made the Walls I Bon 
of his Galleries where he uſed to Walk, to he 
ſet full of a kind of bright and clear Stone cal. 
led Phengires, wherein he might ſee whatever I pre 
was done behind or about him. Yet could it I "2 
not ſecure him from the ſcarfed Arm; and be- befo 
ing ſlain by his own Chamberlains. 12 
cι O The common ſimple Perſpective Glaſſes give iN 
c only ſome help to an aged Eye; but Galilew's IM 5 
admirable Glaſs ſhews us, the ſpotted and 
thadowed opacous Bodies found about the Sun; tie 
The new Planets that accompany Saturn and MW 
Jupiter, or his Satellites: Alſo, in Ven is it in 
ſeen, the New, Full and Quartile Increaſe, as WY 
in the Moon, by her Separation from Sol. By 64, 
this Inſtrument we can ſee an innumerable Ti 
Number of Stars, as in the Galaxy or Via Lates, the d 
which otherwiſe are obſcured, by reaſon of the be ſ 
natural Weakneſs of our Sight. This Glaſs is 
of excellent Uſe in the Time of Eclypſes, Co- Inc1 
mets ſhining and the like, and in diſcovering 8 Tt 
Ships at Sea, Armies, Cc. for by this, the WE 
Objects which are fartheſt remote, and moſt ob * 
Lure, re _ plainer than thoſe which are I A 
r at hand. 4 „ F 
Fo mike a ſmall To make a Rainbow, take a Glaſs full of place 
* Rainb® Water, and expoſe it to the Sun, ſo that the In 4 
Rays that paſs through, ſtrike upon a ſhadow- Dir 
ed Place; or take a Trigonal Glaſs or Chry- I: ec 
ſtal Glaſs of divers Angles, and look through * 
it, or let the Beams of the Sun paſs through L 
it, or with a Candle let the Appearances be 
recayed upon à ſhadowed Place, and you — 
ot : . 4 Wu Ve 
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have your content. See the Rainbow explained 
in the Treatiſe of METEORS, Vol. 1. p. 426. 


and in this Col. Uu | 

To blow up a Mine at a certain Hour of the For » Mine ts 
Day, is only to place a Burning Glaſs, or bn . 
Bowl of Chryſtal over Powder or other com- 
buſtible Matter, ſo that the Sun caſting his 
Beams through the Glaſs will fire it offi There- Burming-G1 Ms, 
fore is to be obſerved the Sun's Motion, and at 1. 
what Hour the Sun's Rays fall direct thereon, 
before it be ſet; for thereby will you make 
your Time certain for its Execution. | 

Maginus ſaith, To write Letters ſufficiently To refie® tener: 
large, but inverſed upon the Surface of Glaſs, jy mens er che 
with ſome kind of Colour (or Wax) placing Su. | 
the Glaſs to the Sun, the Letters which are 
written there will be reflected upon a Wall, Cc. 
if in obſcurity or ſhadowed, whereby a Friend 
may read your Mind at a diſtance. See p. 159, 

164, and 338. 838 3 

To ſee in a Chamber that which is done in To fee witous 
the Street without being ſeen. A Glaſs muſt ng =: 
be ſo diſpoſed that the Line npon which the 
Images come on the Glaſs make the Angle of 
Incidence equal to that Angle of Reflection. 

To ſee three or four Images from one and the 79 fer three or 
fame Candle Preſent a Can le upon a plain ox Cane. 
Glaſs, and look ſlaunting to it, ſo that theCan- 
dle and the Glaſs be near in a Right Line. 

You may have a fine Experiment if you 
place Two Glaſſes together that they may make 
an Acute Angle, and ſo the Leſſer the Angle 
Is, the more Apparences you will ſee, the one 
Direct, the other Inverſed ; the one Approach- 

and the other Retiring. , © 
o ſee an Image within a Glaſs without To make an x, 
knowing from whence it came will give Aſto- g; 8 
lhment; but tis only to place a Glaſs higher vi is copy 
r than 
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than the Beholder, and right againſt it an 

Image, fo it reſteth not upon the Beholder, but 

caſteth the Image reflection upwards. Then 

place another Object, ſo that it reflect or caſt 

the Image downward to the Eye of the Specta- 

tor, without perceiving it being hid behind 

ſomething; for then the Glaſs will repreſent a 

quite contrary Thing, either that which is be- 

pre the Glaſs, or that which is about it, to 
Wit, the other hidden Object. | 

A pleaſf.nt Glas. If there were painted an Image upon a Glaſs, 

like a common Looking-Glaſs before it be co- 

vered with Quickſilver, and made up in a 

Frame, if ſet in an obſcure Place, it will be 

ſufficiently Pleaſant, and give no ſmall Aſto- 

niſhment whence the Cauſe proceeds of ſich 

Appearance. 

To erlegt. Place a Glaſs near the Floor of a Chamber, 

te” beneath, and and make a Hole through the Place under the 

ale admiration. (Glaſs, ſo that thoſe which are below may not 

perceive it, and diſpoſe a bright Image under 

the Hole, ſo that it may caſt its Species upon 

the Glafs, and it will cauſe Admiration to 

thoſe which are below, and know not the Cauſe. 

The ſame may be done by placing the Image 

in a Chamber adjoyning, and ſo'make it to be 

| _ upon = Side of the 8 5 10 

To na To repreſent to you in à Chamber that 

Se ol the which is without, _ all which 'paſſeth by. 

is done withou. Chuſe a Chathber towards the Street, frequented 

with People, or elſe againſt ſome fair flouriſt- 

ing Object that will be delightful to you, then 

make the Room dark (by ſhutting out the 

Light) except a ſmall Hole of Sixpence broad, 

then will you ſee all Objects upon the Wall, 

& better upon a White Sheet of Paper or White 

1 -»- Cloth hung near the Hole; and if unto the 

Hole you place a round or convex Glaſs, which 


£ is 
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is thicker in the Middle than at the- Edge 
(ſuch as is the common Burning-Glaſſes) the 
Images will all appear upon the Paper or Cloth 
according to their Natural Colours. But Note, 
All Objects will appear inverſed (becauſe the 
Species do Interſect one another in the Hole, fo 
that the Species of the Feet aſcend, and thoſe of 
the Head deſcend) to repreſent them therefore 
in their right order, is by diſpoſing another 
Convex Glaſs between the Paper and the Glaſs. 
This Experiment is of great Uſe for Painters, 
who would take the Scutch or ſinall Topogra- 
phical Deſcription of fine Seats of Pleaſure, a 
fine Park at diſtance, &c. all being in due 
proportion; and they may trace the Reflection 
upon the Paper, whereby they have their Land- 
ſkip, Proſpect, &c. with ſmall Trouble and 
great Exactneſs. Of Glaſs Dyals, ſee in 
pag. 165. | | | 
Of the Weather-Glaſs, ſee Air in our Trea- 
tile of ELEMENTS. A Glaſs Sphere, ſee 
in GEOMETRY, p. 158. | x 
By means of a Convex Glaſs, and a Lighted To fe ino the 
Torch placed in the Point of Concourſe or In- — ns 
flammation (which is near the fourth Part of the 
Diameter) the Light will be reverberated into 
the Glaſs, and will be caſt back again very 
far by parallel Lines, making ſo great a Light 
that one may ſee into the Camp of an Enemy, 
or read the Letter of a Friend (if writ in very 
large black Characters) at a diſtance, or an 
Epitaph placed high and ſhelving, &c. © 


To ſee how a long Wig or other Thing ſits Jo & by « 
behind us. Take but a Glaſs in your Hand, Thing. fu upon 
and whilſt you hold that before your Face, * >. 
turn your Back to the great Hanging Glaſs, 
and you may ſee quite bekind how every thing 
i beliind you. | 


See 
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NP See the mnie in Painting, mentioned in rer: 
our Catalogue of Raret ies, repoſi ted in Gre: Wowl: 
ſham Colledge. Raretie s. rer: 

Of Opticks, have wrote theſe following ea. 
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but 
EIS Art was in great Eſteem among the -- 


Ancient Romans, (tho Fiſh were always Mizrq' 
rejected in ſacrificing to their Deities) in ſo NH 
much they were wont to ſtock the Italian &a Nou! 
with Fiſh, ſome whereof were unknown toy tl 
thoſe Coaſts before, being brought thither in Th 
Ships from very remote Parts; nor did they Mitree 
{pare great e to make Fiſh-Ponds, and Hd + 

tore-Waters for the choiceſt ſort of Fiſh; the 7; 
Roman * 1 „ taking great De · de R 
light in Angling, A Ottavianus Aug. , 
fa, and N ny laſt (faith Suetoniw)WMGraſt 
| Hſhed' with a Net wrought with Purple and ache 
Scarlet Silk; and Gcero called Lucius ©. Phip Kc. 
and Horten ſius Fiſhmongers, le, they ther, 
1 took great Delight in Fiſhing, and . — with 
ſiome Romani Princes derived their Sirnames, as ud t 
8 the Licing, Murena, Serij, and f frve, 


The oe have obſerved, that of the n w 


ea of the Earth, there are e Li you 
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in Weveral Kinds, and not many more of the 


{4 


It 


of 


FRY 3 ©S a © oo © 


owls of the Air; but ho Man can reckon the 
everal Kinds of Fiſh and Creatures of the 


dea. ; | | 4 
Fi may be taken either with a Hook, Nets.” 


ſeels, Nogſes, Fackſpears, or Darts and 

gline is either at the top of the Water, with 
lch, or at the bottom with Worms and other 
Bats. . With a Eh, or otherwiſe the Haſel-Rod, 
s to be choſe before the Cane, whoſe Joints 


both ſometimes fail, and deceive the Angler,” 


n ſtriking at his Bait. The Three Hair Line, 
if the Hairs be taken from a good Horſe that 
s ſtrong and fleſhy) is ſufficient for ſmzIl Fiſh, 
but for the greater ſort, we uſe Lines of ſix or 
aght Hairs. The Floats are of divers kinds; 
but the Float made of two Swan's Quills 


me in the other, ſo it take no Water, or Bu- 


tard's Quills, are efteemed the Neateſt. The 
Hooks are to be fit to the 1ize of your Fiſb you 
yould catch, ſmall for the ſinall 6, great 
br the bigger F:/þ. ml 

The Barts for Fiſh may be diſtinguiſhed into 
lee kinds, the Live Baits, the Dead Baits, 
and the Artificial Barts. 

Live Baits are Worms of all kind, of which 


the Red Worm is the beſt; the Maggot (or Gen- 


le) the Bobb, the Doare, Brown Flies, Frogs 


braſhoppers, Hornet, Waſps, Bees, Snails, ſmall 


loche s, Bleaks, Gudgeons, or Loches, Mynnows, 
kc, Theſe Things muſt not be k all toge- 
ther, but every Kind by it ſelf, and feed them 
mth ſuch Things they delighted in when they 
tad their Liberty; the Red Worm is beſt pre- 
krved in a Bag of Red Woollen Cloth, and 
put therein Ground Moſs or Fennel cut ſina 

in which they will ſcour themſelves; but i 


you mix Earth that is black and fat, or 


Neats 
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Neats Dung therein, they will live the longer, Win y. 
The Maggots, or Gentles, feed with Sheey- ters f 
Saet, or Lwers:of any Beaſts, ſhread ſinall; Miles, 
but to ſcour or clean them, let them hav. Sand, Nor Fe 

„or Bran, and keep them warm they will Fo 
live the longer. For Frogs and Graſhoppers, Nnay 
Wet Moſs is beſt to keep them in; and when ſerve 
you Angle with a Frog, cut off their Legs at {Wvill f 


the Knees, and the Graſhopper's Wings near the WM In 


Dead Baits, 


Body. For the Bobb, Cadi/worm, Canter, and MI! 
other Worms, you may keep them with the MW In 
ſame Things you take them with. ſtone 
Dead Baits are Poſts of all kind, young MI. In 
Broods of IVafps dried or undried, the clotted 
Blood ot Sheep, Cheefe, Brambleberries, Corn, 

Seeds, Cherries, and ſuch like. | 
Artificial Baits are your made Paſts, Elies of 
all ſorts and ſhapes, (made of Silk and Fer 
thers about the Hooks) fitting the ſeveral Sea- 
{ons and Times of the Year, which being mo- 
ved in the Water, the Ei greedily ſnatch at, 
and are taken with the Hook. 1. For the 
Paſts there are divers kinds, but to make a du- 
rable Paſte, take Bean- flower, and thoſe parts 
of a Coney's Legs called the Almond, or of a 
. Whelp or Cat, is as good, and put a 
like Quantity of Virgin's Wax and Sheeps: 
Suet, and beat them together in a Mortar till 
they become one Maſs, then with a little Cla- 
rify d Honey, temper them before the Fire, 
and make them into Balls. Some uſe the pureſt 
white Bread they can get, and make it into 
Paſte to fiſh at the Hook; for the courſer Baits 
are uſed only to throw into the Water juſt 
where you fiſh, thereby to intice the Fiſh toge- 
ther in that Place. 2. For the making of Fes, 
the beſt way is to take the Natural fh, and 
make one ſo like it as poſſible, for which = 
5 on 


- 
* 
4 
o 
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„ on you muſt obſerve what Fries haunt the Wa: 
„ers for Seaſons of the Year. Theſe reſembling 
Hee, may be made with Cotton, Wooll, Silk, 
/ Wor Feathers. avian pig gt 
For the Seaſons of the Year in which we The Scafons of 
- Mnay uſe theſe Bairs, Note, The Red Worm will be Yor for het 
nerve for ſmall F/ all the Year, and Snails 
t Jail ſerve the Pike and Trout in any Seaſon. 
ein — 81 uſe Frogs, and for the Trout the 
] Dan hy” 85 - 34 $11 
T April Sheeps Blood and Cheeſe, and the 
wt er K 
In May, the Bobbe and Dorre, dried Waſps, 
led and Lellotv Flies, and Paſts. 
In June, Brown Flies, the Black and Mooriſh 
fy, and Paſts. * 
In Zuly, the Maggot or Gentle. Hornets, 
uſps and Bees, the Shell-Fly, and all Paſts, 
In % Snails for the Roch, Bleak, Gud 
fon — Minnou; the Gotody Ey is good this 
ontn. © 


In September and the Fall of the Leaf, Gra- 
pers, Brambleberries, Corn, and Seeds. 
Now to know what Eh delight in theſe 
nts, Note An 
The Gudgeon, Roch and Dace, are Fiſh of Baits 6 Gulgeon, 
er Bite, and therefore ſooneſt deceived, and 1 
ll feed at the Red Worm, Gentle, or P aſts. Tench, Breame, 
Ihe Eel and Flounder are greedy Fiſb alſo, and Ch-vin, Trow, 
te at the Red Worm, as alſo doth the Perch, Sd. Herring. 
ich ſwims about the midſt of the Water. 
te Tench is a Fiſh that lurketh always at the 
Ittom, where the Ouze or Mud is thickeſt, 
Id is to be caught with the great Red Worm, 
nd (weet Paſts, the browner the better, being 
rd with Sheeps B/ood; but tis beſt Anglin 

him in the height of Summer, for at alf 
ler Times he bites ſparingly. The Bream 

| delights 


7 ew ea © 


with Flies, Snails, and Graſhoppers, at othet 


WhatFiharemoſt ber. The Salmon is a noble Fiſh, and is to 
wholiome to eat. 
Sce in the Treatiſe 


at the End of the 
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delights in all ſorts of Worms, Butterflies, an 
Greenflies, Paſte of all the Crums of whit 
Bread and the Brood of Waſps ; the beſt Scafor 
to catch this Fiſh is from the firſt of Mari 
till the laſt of Auguſt, The Chevin and Troy 
are ſometimes taken at the top of the Wate 


times at the bottom with the great Red Worn 
The Carp is a dainty H/þ to bite, -and; ſtrong 
muſt be the Line that takes him. He ts to be 
inticed by Baiting the Ground with courl 
Paſte, and the time of Angling for it, is ear 

in the Morning, or elſe in the Evening, fo 
then is its time of feedi He ſeldom retuſct 
the Red Worm in March, the Cadis in Fun 
or the ip" a in Fuly, Auguſt, and Septen 


taken with the Net, in Rivers running fron 
the Sea, which in the Spring-time he oftet 
abandons; to ſeek after treſh Waters. Til 
Schad is a Fiſh good to be eaten, and like t 
Salmon in Spring- time ſeeks after the fie: 
Water, which he loves, but at the firſt Nai 
of Thunder he ſwims away amain into 

firſt Abode. The Herring is a Sea Fj/h, th 


proper Nature whereof is to ſwim in ſuch vai Bool 
Shoals together, the F ſbermen dare not throWRem 
in their Nets till the Glut of them are paWſome 
and then catch the Straglers. And here il I 
may not be improper to Note, That there 2 Trac 
a fot of Huers; or Balkers, called alſo Cihth 
ders, i. e. to Conduct or Lead, which be ſuq very 
as ſtand ppon high Places near the Sea-CoaWMis ca 
at the Time of Herring - Fiſhing,, to maof th 


Signs with Bouglis, &c: in their Hands um 
the Fiſhers, which way the Shoal of Herrin 
paſſeth; for that they ſtanding on a high B 
(whence the Name of Balkzrs) or Ridge 
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land, can better diſcern. (by a kind of blueiſn 
ite Colour the E/ make in the Water) where 
they are, than thoſe that be in the Ships. 
They are called Haers, probably from the We read that 
bench, Huer, to Hoot and Shout, whence — wil 
comes our Eng/i/h Hue and Cry. But to re- forth its Bowels - 
bell tun, the Crab, the Oyſter, the Lamprey, the d m . 
Sturgeon, come in amongſt many others of Of the Fi Tr- 
dhe Sea Fi/h, tho' the Lamprey and Sturgeon . 
ek out the ſweet Waters. And Nore, The == p. 7. 
aer and Fiſberman muſt obſerve to chooſe 
ar proper Times for their purpoſe of catching 
6b, for the violent Heat ot the Day, high 
Winds, great Rain, Snow, Hail, Thunder, 
Lightning, Eaſtern Winds, Land-Floods, thick 
Waters, and Leaves falling into the Water, or 
ſuch like Diſturbances, wall fruſtrate their De- 
onſizns; nor is a Wet or Cold Seaſon of leſs 
tei Danger to the Health of the Angler, who 
I therefore at moſt Times ought to avoid lying 
tien the Ground while he Arg/es, or ſitting too 
ee nuch on a Bank, to numb his Joints, and im- 
pair his Body by Colds, or otherwiſe. 
And now under this Head it cannot be im- 
proper (at leaſt to the intended Deſign of this 
Book, which would omit nothing worth our 
„ Remark, or fit for our Information) to ſpeak 
1 lomewhat of 
ele- Fiſhing, which is a very beneficial whale rigirg, 
Trade, of great Advantage to this Nation, and 
lath been continued ever ſince the happy Diſco- 
rery of Greenland, about 1580, where that Trade 
8 carried on at this day. The ordinary length The Whale. 
of this Creature is about 60 Foot, his Body | 
ui wund, 14 or 16 Foot thick, and his Head is 
Ie third part of him; his Mouth 14 Foot 
ae, and the Whale bones, or Fins, are no Wunle Bone; 
ther than the rough and inward part of the 
2 Mouth, 


þ 


Of Angling. 
Mouth, of which he hath 500, which eloſe in 
the ſhutting thereof like the Fingers of both 


Hands within each other; he hath a Trunk, 


being about 8 Tun in Weight; his Brains (or 


| 1 
3 


The manner of The manner of takin 


taking Whalcs. 


or Breathing-hole in his Head, but hath no 
Teeth, but a monſtrous great deformed Tongue, 
rather the Oyl boiled out of his Head) is ſaid 
to be the Sperma Cari, and there hath been made 
27 Tun ot Oyl out of one Whale. In the 17th 
Year of Queen Elizabeth's. Reign, a great 
IWhale was caſt upon the Iſſe of Thanet in Kent, 
20 Ells long, and 13 Foot broad from the Bel- 
ly to the Back-hone, and 11 Fobt between the 
Eyes; one of his Eyes being taken out of his 
Head, was more than a Cart with 6 Horſe 
could draw. In King James the Firſt's Reign, 
another Whale came up within 8 Miles of Lor- 
don, whoſe Body was ſeen divers times above 
Water, and judged to exceed the length of the 


largeſt Ship in the River. - 12 
Whales is thus, tlus 


monſtrous Creature is often forced to ſwim up 
to the top of the Water to get Breath, (as 1s 
ſuppoſed) which when the Mariners ſpy, they 
take the Shallop and row preſently towards 
him, wherein the Harponier ſtands ready to 
dart his Harping-Iron with both his Hands; 
to which is faſtened a Line of ſuch length, 
that the Whale finding himſelf wounded, and 
ſinking down very low, may carry it down 
with him, it being contrived the Shallop ſhall 
incur no danger thereby. When the Whale riſes 
up again, they ſtrike him again with Launces 
about 12 Foot long, 'the Iron being 8 thereof, 
and the Blade 18 Inches, the Harping - Iron be- 
ing chiefly intended only to faſten and hold 
him to the Shallop, while the Creature caſting 
up vaſt Quantities of Water and * — 
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tldeds all the Sea about it, Ethires. Be 
dead, they tow him to the Ship with two'or 
three Shallops joined together; ànd then float- | 
ing at the Stern of the Ship; they cut the | | 
Blubber, or Fat, from the lech, in pieces 
three or four Foot long, which are cut. ſmaller 
aſhoar _ boiled in "Coppliy 3 which eng 
2 e them out, and put them into W 
Balkets, nch ard ſet in Shallops alf ff 15 
Water, into which the Oyl runneth, and 
thence put into Buts. 
The Pearl. Fiery is a valuable Commodity, Of Pol. ribery. 
obtained in Waters in Peru, and thoſe. Parts . 
of America, there being ſeveral Divers wh 22 — 
are able to ſtay under Water a very confide- 2. 8 
table Time, * write above half an Hbur 
wo after they have dived, bring up a Fj | 
nach like an Oyfer,- which having opened, | | 
WH thiy take out the Pearl, or Pearls therein; | | 
* WH theſe Pearls are ſuppoſed to be engendred there- 
n, by the falling of Dew, when the F/S open 
their Shells to receive the Air upon the Shoar. 
Of their Names and Value, ſee in Lex Merca- 
toria, p 2 See the Geographers and the 
Travels of thoſe that have been in thoſe Parts. 
de in GEMS, p. 27. 
Pearls of all ſorts are moſt fd; in the Weſt- 
Indies, which are Occidental, and yet hear 
bw Name of Oriental Pear rls, which come frotit 
the Eaft· Indie r; and altho' they avs more 
3 they are of a browniſh W Colour, and 
ewhat inclining to the yellow and there 
2 of leſs Eſtimation or Price 11 Pearls yeE \ 
bw accidentally, they ma by be made il by 
— means ens, , 'take, two Ounces d 
white, -A7ga/, or Tartar, and one 9 oe of 
Mercury Sublimate, alſo, half 
Yom, put them 9 into a 
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460 f wry 
Jeaded Pot, pour upon it che belf gue ing 
55 and bind your Pearls in a clean Clout, I an, 
and! hang chem, in the Pot, and. ſo, let them He 

Mz 1d, over Fire one Hour, Lg touching Mc 
ite, Of che Scaling of Pear 1 thall ſpeak WW ag 


efently- Pear Wl melt away in the Eee we 
fi Batter or Wax, which an 1 of cer 


ine aecidentally experienced, by. unhappily I K 

1 a Pearl faſt 5m into the Fire. | but 

The Ile of Baharem (upon the Colt of Ar. the 

45 belonging to Ferſia, is renowned for Pearl. I in 

bo there 8e the cleareſt, biggeſt, and a 
TRY . nc, — 05 to be found in all the L- inn 
„The o often to the River Gen — 

2 in Fig ry, to.fiſh for Pearls. Te/te, Fa WM Far 

ther Herieſl, Who publiſhed the 'Emperor of by | 

China's. Voyage 1 into the Eaſtern ten, made in þ 


Anno. 1682. 

The Coaſt of Aae, joinit > to . in 
India intra Gagen, i is renowned alſo for Pearl 
Fiſhery, where they fiſh for them in April thre 
. e Morden's Geography. 

Cape Comryn 15 eminent Pear/-Fi/hery)Ml - 
was 1 a Pearl weighed above, 30 Qu. 7 
ta n Roya 

At 72 at are en ve * e Pearls but 
Lins red Fe 7 e 

. Great round Pearls. may be { led, for ain. 
rally the Pearl is like unto an nion, ſcaling 
que upon another;  Malynes, in his Lex Mer 
cutorig, p. 59. tells of a Friend o his named 

nſieur 7 who 1 in the ity, 0 
Pbilip III. King of Spain, ſhewe unto that 
rince two excellent great round Pearls, which 

valued at 1960p Ducats, or o Pounds; 


the young Fri 5 them in his Hands, lay ' ; 


ing, 


* 
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ing, Bocado por un Roy, (a Morſel for. a King) 
and ſwallowed them down-one after another. 


— 


1 MW Hellman the Merchant made account to receive 4 
Money for his Pearls, but could not, but was . 
[ glad within tiro days aſter to take his A. . . 85 
KN again, which the Heat of the Stomach qa 
WM were become yellow ; coming to Autwerg, * en 
i certain ew undertook to take off the upper _ 


Scale, and ſo they were exceeding fir again, | 

but diminiſhed ; they were — d to; j 
| — Great Turk for above 2000 Go Ster · 
. OD 
d Phe P Pearl whack Cen es apatra ailldlvedd | | 
Wl in Vinegar, and drank off at «Draught to her . 

beloved Autbom, is famous, and was worth 
„1 Crowns. She had the fellow in the other 
„klar, but Anthony not letting Her do the ſame 
0 by that, ſhe ba it cut in tao, and wirethew 
WI in her Ears. | 42 
He wiw deſires to read more at uu of this 
Art of Angling, en among others} 
NIGRA: | $9791 
AUTHORS, 4 . 
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notions AYE rr r oye. 
i=" Of. FOWLING:." 
2&7 30d : lac 1 ing ein 10 | 
See the late AA PPOVWLING is not only good for the Ex- 
e rue Lg erciſe of the Body, but alſo very. Divert- 
Freervaionofthe ing and Recreative, affording beſides Pleaſure, 
— mayy! dainty Bits for the Palate, being a 
irt much in requeſt among Gentlemen, and 
the better ſort; nor hath it Been leſs eſteem d 
by frinces themſelves, Henry the Eleventh, Em- 
2 of Germany, gaining the Name of Auceps 

His great Love to this Paſtime. 

The ſeveral Mays of taking Fowl; is by 

Nets, Lime-twigs, or Shooting with Sm 

Fou are diſtinguiſned into 

Land-Fowl, 2::iL:and-Fowl, which are not ſo ſhy as Wa- 
te Fw, ſeeing Men oftner, yet are they 
cunning enough to avoid Danger. Thoſe that 
art proper vermed Land-Fowl, and worth 
Farne are found in Woods Coppices, Heaths, 
ields, Cc. where they have their feveral 
Haunts, according to their Nature, or the Sea- 
Note well the a ſon of the Yer and they! are principally 
above, nn Pheaſants, Partridges, Railes, Buails, Pouts, 
Heath-Cocks, Wot Ridgeons, Blackirds, -Feld- 
Fares, Stares, Thruſhes, Larks, Puffins\\Wheat® 
ears, &c. and theſe ſorts that gather in Flights 
may be taken in the day-time with Nets, &©c. 
WacrForl. 2. Water-Fowl are the moſt watchful, and 
frequent ſmall Streams in the Night, retiring 
in the day-time to ſome Place where they may 
ſecurely reſt ; theſe Water-Fowl are properly 
Web-footed, though there are another fort, a 
the Bittern, Heron $83 that much frequent 
marſhy Places. But _ theſe particularly 
delight in Fiſh, yet they ſwim not as wn 

| | Wi 
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Wild-Gooſe, Duck, Widgeon, Moor- Hen, &c. 
delight in — and large deep Waters: FN 
To take Land-Fowl with Mite 8 
conſider what Food they molt delight i in, 851 
—— - to bait the Place, as well as to 
n into the compaſs of your Net, wit 


12 or Stale of the {ame kind with thoſe | 


you lay in The Maſhes of the Nets 
muſt be proportionable to the Fowl that it 
is not big enough for them to eſcape, nor 10 
little that there will be difficulty in their i in 
tangling. Let the Net be about three Fathom 
in le and one in depth, yer ed on che 
fide with a ſufficient Cord, and thefe Ne 
muſt be of very exact ſize.. "The beſt Time- 
for this Sport is fs fave Auguſt to November, tho 
in an open Winter it may be indifferently uſed 
till the middle of February, that the Birds be- 
a to Couple. In this Sport you mult | all” 
early Riſer, and have your Nets placed before 
dhe Sun * up, and the Birds come We 
I their Ni s Rooſting. The moſt proper Place 
are on Part Barley-Stubble, 1 Leys, of 
eren Meadows that are dry, &c. far from 
Villages; or any Reſort of People; for if it 
be uneven Ground, the Nets will not cloſe” 
well, but that the Birds ma y flicken, or eee 
thro” and 
your Nets are, you muſt uſe a Sfale, a8 u live 
Lark, or other ſuitable Bird, wiüch may be 
Placed at ſome diſtance —_— 0 to a Kick, 
tro which a Stri 


1 


rr 


pull, to make the ind appar 2 if 
t about to feed; be fome 
Corn; or = . — * 8 


Birds . near, you rays it 
for their lighting on the ned ex 80, har 
ſmartly, and the * 1 will take them in. If 


h 3 you 


. 
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get away. To. 11155 the Birds where Living Sales | 
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ctr Kd to. them. 
To ch he Lap = 17 Lui? ſhe is . ſhy, 


tho ſhe | Py and 185 about your 

Nets is not e 5 therefore place ſe- 

yeral dried. Liga brine Shins 1 

_ and Jet out xy, 3 ecking, and at 

the, 7 5 oem 925 5 5 be 8 cog 

ive t g of 

ecking, I mult þ xy bl the per 

as ai f pens Col u as ever 


es ta 
1 in y 
IF pot, r _ 
FF. which. e Net 
e MY _—_ n * T7 


_ 9 0 
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want living Sta au may ſhoot a 1 T 

Lak. 35 Aae out i 0 4 fiuf bein 

Fe with Tow, and dry him in en, his {rows 

s ſet in a lying Poſture, o.ou may ihe 1 

7 at Mk times. 1 or bi plements Naſed 

wed on this occaſior not go Mhtte 

9 Fen, them, vig. e 1 

and Stakes, Pack: Thread of 05 erent Kinds, a 
Enittivg:Ni le and Pin, Hatchet to ſharpen 

Four, Sticks, Mallet to drive thein in, a Hy 

for your Stales and other Birds, with a dark 


e at the It. 
Aar Net 15 the {mall ſort of Sin ng 
Birds, as Linnets, Chefinch, Green: Bird, 
* Kc. have ſuch Birds for your ie 
die Fel be to ſing "4 s on th 
pu ſides o 55 Fall of your Nets, then be- 
refreſhed will ſing, and, Tray others ot 


within the Nets 
. 1 Wr EL 


Be he iy en 


To allore. Sar co jo 7 11 5 muſt fr lin 


11 A mad: 2141 Hiiw 2 ＋ ads bun ny The 


Of Fowlng. 
The Net which the 1:2/1ars..call. 1 
being much larger, and the Clap: Net for 
rows, tho different i in their Make, are vet 9 
the ſame nſe with the former; the firſt; being 


htter for, argon 99 * {mall Bare 
the Clap: Net ſee herea 
For Water:Fowl, pre, Feeding: eg 
md Morning -Haunts of ſuch Fowlz 
your Nets about, two Hours beſpre their * 
time of co then at about two or f 
Fathom heyond the Net, in a direct Line fro 
the Stakes, faſten one end of the Cord that t 
ipper part of the Net is extended to, OT ras 
whulſt the other end you hold an your Han 


” SOS mm R FR Rﬀ9x# . 


when the Game approaches al. the compa 


jour Net, on a erde pull, "FR 7 
it ner; em. Fo 


i Your . 
ame one, or one > arti 


within; the Vorge of the Net.; 
Ucrea(e. .of Our, Sport; and th 


1 2 . 1 - 
T 2 Uttle. er, bat ach, or. 

Feeding in 10805 is over tall 

d bre Sunylet again.” 1f your Net. be. ve 


2.2 Os of Draws 
Jou, 


2 aß 


r N e 


A — 5 A 7 — 


le 


aſed for Pheaſants and larger Fowl, 223 - 


being abaut ten or twelve Fathom long, .that 
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For to catch Was 
ter-Fowl with 


jou-moſtly Net for, 71 goat to 3 
12 Ae r 
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Foal. = 


-. 2.3 


2. 21 Per 2 8 Netting, 


 Howfes;” and when it is ſet to any Place 
5 thruſt the croſs Staves agai 
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veniently throw over the Fowl ;" but for the 
ſmaller fort; 4 Pair of Draw Nets may be pro 


r enough. 

for the ſmaller ſort of Water. 
Fowl, they muſt be in length*proportionabl: 
to — breadth of the Water you Net in, and 
about two Foot and a half deep: This may be 
of ſmaller Maſhes than the Kannst Nets, and 


© .- the Fackthread ſomewhat leſs, that neither th 


Fowl can get thro' the Squares, nor break its 
yz and Line this Net on either fide with 
falfe Nets, whoſe Maſhes may be 18 Inches 
e, fo that the Fowl ftriking, and paſſing 

7 The firſt Net, may be intangled between 
both. This Net muſt be ſtaked athwart the 
Water, and the bottom plummed ſo that it 
may ſink about fix Inches 'under Water, and 
the u l he ,art, by ſtraining, be Nantwiſ: 
rrent, 4 — there is any Cur- 

rene) ) and about two Foot above the Water; 
and faſten the String that es the upper 


| 1 of the Net to a {mall yielding Twig, the 


ter for its giving way when the Foul 
firikes againſt the Net, 2 that they may th: 
more entangle. Yau may place ſeveral 0 
theſe Nets at a convenient liſtance, and there- 
by cannot miſs of Game. 
Ahe Clap-Net is made u . Rd two croſ 
Staves, 2 Pres- Net, and two Strings that may 
eaſily draw it rogether when the Sparroms alt 
in it. This Net is ly uſed late in th 
Evening, or in the „by clappinę 
it to the Eves of Houſes, Barns, c. and in 
Autumn "Vines growing on Walls of 


inſt it, 


and. at” the Noiſe Ty Birds that Rooſt = 
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will come out, fly ing into the Net, which 


vou may draw up 
may you take great Numbers. 7 
The Crown-Net may be made like that for 
Clover-footed Water-Fowl. See before in the 
Margent; where you find Folding Day-Nets 
for ſinall Water-Fowl. This may be placed 

y where, as near a Barn-Door, (and: then 
he hide it with ſhort and light Straw) in Corn- 
tz fields, (then with the Breakings of ſhort Stub- 
hill ble) if in Graſs-fields, then hide it with Graſs. 
es And place your ſelf ſecretly, that when the 
wh Fowl deſcend and ſwoop, you muſt draw up 


e be ſet at a Barn-Door, where there is not 

tl room to play them, in the Nature of a Pitfall, 

(i gently held up by a Stick, with a String to it 
run t 


draw the String, which pulling away the Stick 
will ſaddenly let it fall on them. To haſten 
the Fall, hang ſome Weight on the Cord that 
Verges it. | et qu, h 


Trammel- Net will do better. Then carry a 
Hobby, or Lark-Hawk, on a Pole into the 
Field, where the Larks haunt about Harveſt- 
Time, beat them up with a Dog, and obſer- 
ring where the Flock alights, creep as cloſe to 
them as may be, then on a ſudden advance 
your Hawk on the Pole, and as ſoon as they 
perceive it, they will be ſo Coward, that by 
drawing your Net over them, without their 


* — 


ſo much as ſtirring, you may take then. 


ds; 


ke a Purſe, and thus 


with a ſwift Hand. One of theſe Nets may 


gh a Crevis; when they are under it, 


Have Nets in the form of a Scoop, or Hop- To dare and take 
Net, ſach as Anglers on Land, fiſh ſometimes Ek in whe Dep. 
withal, made of fine green Thread, or a'ſinall © 


Birds of Prey are to he taken chiefly with To, nke Foul 
Baits and Trap-Cages, of which ſort is the Tit gu, © 
Heron, which is a great deſtroyer of LD She 


- 
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Ponds ; therefore firſt. 7 the Water ſol Th 
haunts, then get three or four {mall Dace. or pl 
Roch, and draw a ſmopth Wyre: gu! A 
ſide their Skins, ein on 12 0 e of 
their Gills, run it to the Tail; faſten. it to 
Line ſtrong twiſted with, Wyre and green Silk, 
thres or — Yards; Stake the end of the Line 
in the Ground, that the Fiſh may play i in the Wyhite 
Shallow where the Heron may wade; and arm Wereen 
the end of the Wyre, with a convenient large fleap 
Fiſh-Hook; and when the Heron ſtalks into the Neither 
Water for her Prey, ſhe will greedily fwallow 
the Fiſh, if alive, or elſe not, and ſo be taken bout 
with the Hook; but if the Line be IX Silk, Wa ſlin 


ſhe will with her N Bill bite it aſunder aud caſe. 


To take Wild. 
Pucks, Buzzards, 
Kites, &c. 


elcape: .. 

Y Tias Mild. Duck. Aro faken, | baited las bat 
Warts, Lights, or the Ike. Ravens main, 
rend, Kites, and divers other F owl, . 121 10 p 
Nu amica, diſſolved in Lees of Wine, and Iden 
made-up into little Pellets, ſcattered, or rowl- Mio M 
ed up in Carrion, or ſuch like Things as they Mihis,! 


tales ad, ui flying up after, it ſuddenſy works Wa Con 


5 again, a1 


wot. 1:1 * 
_ Ai. 


wilds 19, that they down Mit, a. 
be taken, ap, bot if A lie MScurt 


long cher vil recover and aura days 
Grain As: Birds feed e Faul n in 


2 Wine will baye the * effect on nd 


il you watch them when they: tall and . W. 
cake them quickly i. brea 

As for Linne ts, Rabiws; Gall fache, N Night se it, 
ineales, and Juch choice ſinging Birds, Je then 
May take them in Fray-Cages, placed in their cf,. 
Hauntg, and * with Seeds, Worms bed . II 


on Hehe, Ants, Eggs, 5 mr.” e. Like later 
Theſe Cages may bought ready made at I Pie, 
only: Rete ants 10 iB. 2 1 Das 27 5 thric 
1114 90 10 on 5 18913 bi 1-1 FLW ann leſs, 
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There is another way to take Fowl by a to mike Bd. 
or Wplewy Subſtance, called Bird Line. To make Eine fr Land 
un ich take theſe Directions. d how to keep 
ak About Mid/ummer, or When the Sap is dom Freezing, 


l, bark well grown Holly, and- having 
trip'd off a conſiderable Quantity, put it in- 
to.2 Kettle, and bail it in fair Water till the 
white and gray Bark part and riſe from the 


Heap on tiled or ſtone Floors in a maiſt place, 
either in a low Vault or Cellar ; cover it 
wer with Weeds and let it putrefy, which in 
bout a Fortnight it will do, turning int 
f ſlimy Matter; it will be convenient in this 
ale. to lay a Layer of Fern between each 
Layers of the Bark, and when this is done 
bat it in a Mortar till nothing but ſlime re- 
nain, ſo that it may be wrought like Wax, 
part of the Bark being to be diſterned, 
bea in a running Stream waſh it ſo well that 
u Mote or Huſks of any thing remain. After 
" Wihis, knead it into a glazed earthen Veſſel, with 
cover fo cloſe, that the Air cannot come at 
Wit, and there it with: purge and fume up its 
ark, which when it has done, in five or ſix 


as Lum it af, Gil; daing-ſo, till no more 


rise, then ſhift it into another clean Veſſel, 
ad keep it for, your uſe. 05 IB 111 L 0 
When you uſe it, put a third part of Hdg's 


Greaſe, Gooſe-Greaſe, or 1 thin Greaſe in- 
{01t, and ſtir it oVer a gentle Fre. in an ear: 


green; then take the green and lay it in a 


then Veſſel till well incorporated, then take ĩit 


alf, and continue ſtirring kill it become cold. 

This done, take your Rods, or what you 
tend, tc anoint with-it, warm them at the 
Fire, and anoint them over with it twice or 


irice; ſo that it may lie of an equal even- 
tes, aud not in Clats, | often n 
WIE 4: 8 


1 


Fowl with Lime-the Twigs be ſtraight and long, and even, xs 


ho ſhallow places, the limed part 


O Fowling. 
Rods to make it ſpread, and be the leſs perf 
ceived by the Fowl, In liming Straws fo 
ſmall Birds you may do them the ſame way 
but many together, turning and opening then 
before the Fire till they are well ſmeared. ] 
cold froſty Weather mix it with Oyl of Petr; 
—_ or Spiſte, to prevent Freezing. To make 
it uſeful in the Water, put to it when you work 
it with Greaſe, ſharp Vinegar about half 
Quartern to a Pound, a Spoonful or two ef, 
Train-Oyl, and a little Venice Turpentine 
and boil them gently over a Fire with con 
tinual ſtirring. FR 12 1 
. Jo take Water -Fowl with Lime-Twigs, kt 


peeled Oſiers, Ic. light, ſlender, and plyabk 
to play in the Wind; greater or ſmaller ae 
cording to tlie Strength of the Fowl you lay 
them for. For a Stale, lay or ſet down a live 
Fowl (if you have one) with liberty to flutte 
at' pleaſure; then prick” lightly Rods in rows 
about her a Foot diſtance from one another, 
and ſloping, 'bending their Points to the Wind, 
or ſome oppoſite, the teps a Foot or better 
from the Ground. If yon have another Sale 
or two placed at à little diſtance from the 
Tuigs, it will do well, for it will make the 
Fowl in ſight come to them, and ſo be intang- 
1:4 by the Rods. If they ſhould, as fome 
times they will, flutter away with the Twigs, 
—— you muſt ſend your Water- Dog to fetch 

Sher ns ee e Wow! eee 

For Web- ſooted Fowl; theſe Rods are better 
placed in the Water than on the Land, in 
| ſtanding Above 
the Water ſo thick the 'Fowl may not eaſily 
creep between them. If you have 4 Stake « 
Sg and rebel Bade: | will — 
7591979 z 


— 
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iter; and if one Haunt fails move to an6-' 

der; but you muſt have a Dog or a Boat, or 

n may loſe your intangled Game, by fut“ 

ng” a little way off into the Water. The 

ef _ to go to the Haunts, is an Hour 

For Land Fowl obſerve the Haunts and re ate Land 

me as before; then in the ſame manner russ. 

rick your Lined Rods flanting in even ros 

chat the Tops may be within a Foot and 
Half of the Ground ober the Haunts, one row 

ard diſtant from another, then have Sticks 

vith Forks to ſtand pretty high, and croſs 

ticks over them, then Lime Strings, as you 

6d your Twigs, placing them ſome rows 

ligher than others waving,” and faſten the 

Inds with a fliding Loop, fo that if the Fol To ger Plover. 

neſs upon them, and they are ſtrained, they 

my looſen and lap about them; and this way 

xrticularly may get you ſtore of Plover, or 

my other Fowl that fly in broad Flocks, 

looping cloſe by the Ground at ſome diftahce 

ore they light. The ſame Strings hung on 

ams over the Water will ſerve to take Wa- 

tr Fowl. In Winter time, when no Snow Hes, 

the Wild Geeſe and Barnacles reſort to the 

Green Wheat to graze ; here you muſt prick 

town large Rods in the Furrows, as near the 

Colour of Earth, as may be, and chuſe thoſe. 

furrows where there is Water; 2 muft be 

toncealed but not far off, and preſently run in 

ben you ſee any riſe, for then ſome are en- 

ungled, whoſe — — ſcared the teſt; 

ad here your Dog will be of great Uſe to run 

ad take them that flutter away or get into 

knny Places or Waters OY 20 
And now to treat ſomewhat” of ' Shobring, Of dong Birds, 

leing the Sport that Gentlemen uſually ad „ 

0 | | r 


/ 


the Barrel of any Piece, the Bore whereof, in- 


troubleſome, being apt to extinguiſn in Snon, 

Rains, or the like Weather, whereby - gpod 

Sport — be ſpoiled, it Gentlemen are any 
CE. 


of o | | 
and for ſmall Seed ſhot will do; but for 


their Wings be not diſabled, of the vital Par 


| at the Tail or the like to aim, the Shot will be 


ing you may take better Aim and hold it more 
ſteady; for, if in your Aim your Hand ſhak: 
on: Head: ſtir, you may move the'Muzzle « 


fox getting Birds, wherein the Perſon: ought to 
god Marks Man, and have a good Fow!. 


262 8 
10g Piece. Six Foot is a ſufficient Length fur 


different, not quite fo big as that of a Hart 
buſs, with a F Flock to the Piece, not a Match 


Lock, which is diſcernable to the Fowl- and 


Kan om a Ton or Houſe or want 2 
inder Box, which indeed they may carry 
about them, in caſe of having a Match Lock 
The Charge of Pow er muſt be ſometlüng 
more than the Proportion of your Shot in mea- 
ſure, but not in weight; at leaſt a third Part. 
it this indeed is according to the Length and 
ength of the Piece, which be always; aware 
ercharging. The Shot muſt be round, 


arger Hailſhot, or bigger Shot, as the Strength 
the Fowl you ſhoot at may be concei ved to 
be ſtronger. or weaker; for divets- ſorts; i 


enet rated, will carry the Shot away in their 
Bodies, and recover their Wounds 
A near as may be always: ſhoot with ti 
Wind, and take the F turning ſide- Ways i 
Ea for thereby you have better proſpecct af 

ing, and diſabling her, if not killing it; 


apt to glance over. At Water Fowl, which 
are yery ſhy, you muſt uſe Policy to come 
near then and may fix a Stake in the Ground 
with two Forks to level your Piece, that knee 


your 


Of Fowlng. 

your; Piece half an Inch from a true Level, 
and that will in 40 Yards length be fivę Yards 
wide of your Mark. The true Level on the 


Piece, equal; with the Head of the Fowl, ar 

keep; your, open Eye (for with one we mu 

wink to take a true Lebel) ſo ſteady, anti the 
„ lutt End ſo faſt againſt. your Shoulder, that 
hen it is gone off, it may remain not moved 
vl « Hair's breadth. If you ſhoot at a Flock ate 
1 flying, meet them if you can as they fly to- 
yl ads, you, and raiſe the Muzzle of your Piece 
hunting by degrees, that you may take the 
under moſt, or probably miſſing them hit among 
„the uppermoſt, and if they be at a good height 
t. or conſiderable diſtance from you, fire as at a 
Mark about five or ſix Lards before them, 
e which will reach them juſt as they paſs that 


to 

1 

N Ground or, Water is to have, the Sight of the | 
e. 54 
ch 

id 


A Place, therefore obſerve how 4 ot Which ay A 


i they take their Flight; For making la Shot at 
"i tie Tree, Buſh or Bank, Cc. ſhoot at the Mid- 
„dle ot the Flock, if there be many, and aim at 


(8 one particular Bird in the Midſt, letting the 


off Bird be hid as it were in the Muzale of your 


r biece, then Fire and you will have your. She⁊t 
ome in among tbem. There are many Birds 


off that as ſoon as they light on the Ground fall a 
i unning as Feldfares, Thruſhes, Stares, Lap- 


ol vings, Hr. obſerve which way they bend their 


nrſe,moſt, and when they are gathered from 
their ſpreading, if you cannot conveniently, 
n their Face or Rear, fire with a level, Aim at 
the higheſt Part of thoſe Foremoſt that are 
dert to you, and the others running on will 
ö 1m with the Shot. in ere 


fing, and to make it carry well, as alſo pre- 
hem breaking or ſplitting „ebene 
1 I 


44% B17 ' 70 95 08 
To chear a Piece willen furred or fouled with To er, 
red, &c. 
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480 Of Fowlmg: 
| Salt in Vinegar over a gentle Fire, then to the if ar 
horny End of your Gun: ſtick faſten à Rag or 8 Y 
little Wiſp of Tow, ſtop the Touch-hole with take 


| 2 {mall Pin of Wood, pour the Vinegar in {Wand 
To keep Iron pretty warm, as much as will 4 Quarter fil My t 


_ fomruting- 5 the Barfel, then turning it up and down, ſhake I Dog 
it well, then lay it on a level Table, and let My t 

it lie for a Time, pour out that and put in Fiel, 

freſh; then churn' it up 'and down with your Wyour 

Gunſtick and Liniment, put in more till it {ies 


comes out clear, then tie on à dry Liniment, 
heat it at the Fire, and dry the · Inſide of the 
Barrel; put the Cork then into the Bore; and 
det it in the Chimney Corner till it be tho 
reuglily drie. HOLLIS TE: 
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and 1 
of Sering fer Partrider are moſt certain to be found in Wor 1c 
bands. Corn Fields whilſt*the Corn is ſtanding, and le ft 
till the Stubble be beaten” down by Cattel of ed « 

other Accidents, look for them particularly me 

in Wheat-Fields, which Grain they love abore un! 

others; but when that is much trodden, ſe in kt it 

do renndge. &. Barley Stubble. In Harveſt time, being often bat 
I the Nighe dime. diſtürbed, they leave the Corn-Field for the t o 
See the 47 9. Pallows' adjoyning, / lying among  Clods orilitr 
mates Turks turned up. As for finding them, many ot 
Gane., do it by the Eye, which muſt N uſe, in vithi 
diſtinguiſhing their true Colour from the th 

Ground,” others by the Cocks Call and Hen Nets 
Anſwering, and preſently gathering the whole Quai 
Covey together; which you may know by. Ar 
their chattering and! rejoicing. Others take 
notice by the Newneſs of their Dunging, Flat. 
ting the Graſs or Stubble, then they are' july" 
| removed and not far off! The beſt way is toy”? 
get their true Call in all their Notes, and thy 


Of Fowlmg. 

if any be near, you may be anſwered: As ſoon 
2s you have diſcoyered them move off, and 
take 4 Circle round them, fee how they lie, 
and prepare your Nets to cover them. But, if 
by this means you cannot find them, a ſetting 
Dog is very proper, who will find them out 
by. the Scent. Before he be brought into the 
Field, he muſt be approved in obedience to 
your Signs and Voice, to ſtand: ſtill when he 
bes the Game, and then immediately fall on 
bis Belly, and lie as ſnug with his Noſe on the 
Ground — If you imagine him too 
far off, e Signs to him to go nearer, and 
be will crawl on his Belly, and when near 
enough he will keep his Eye directly on the 
Partridgesz then is your time to be moving, 
ad range your Circumferenee about the Dog 
ud Covey to ſee whether it lies cloſe together 
ee ſcattered, then make a Sign to the Dog to 
Ale ſtill, draw out your Net, and take you one 
ed of the top Cord, whilſt another does the 
eme to the other, and holding it ſtretched, 
an with it where the Dog fixes his Eye, and 
n it fall on 1 — _ a —— | 
tat they may ſpring up an entang 

Mkt otherwiſe taking to the run, they get un- 
rer your: Net and eſcape. This may be done 
one Perſon ſtaking down one of the Cords 
vithin diſtance; aud drawing over the other; 
they lie ſtragling you onght to have two 
Jets. And thus you may take Pheaſants, 
Nails, or Moor Pou ts oo 0 
But under this Head it will not be amiſs: to 
treat of another ſort of way for taking Fouls 
that fly in the Air, and that is by the Hawk; 
mach Art is termed, 


by 
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ike; Lib. 2 where he treateth of the Aﬀain 


| Recieations very commendabls and befitting 
2 Gentleman: tin q gitter 
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Of Fowling aud Hawking. 
© FALCONRY: 


Heine wata Sper ute umn 
1 to the Ancients, as Blondinws and P. 70+ 


of Muſcovy, witneſſeth. It was invented and 
firſt praiſed by Frederick Barbaroſa, when he 
beſieged Rome. Vet, by Jul. Eirmicws, Lib. 5, 
cap. 8. it appears to be known 1200 Years 
* By the Canon Law, Hawking was pro 
hibited Clergy- men, as afterwards Hunting, 
by reaſon the Military Inſtruments, wherewith 
Beaſts were flain, agree not with Spiritual 
Warfare (as ſome give the Reaſon): Allo 
Mahomet, Son ta Anurath, when he made War 
in Caramania; turned 7oo' of his Father's Fal- 
capers out of their Service, and cauſed at 
many Huntſmen to take up Arms and folloy 
his Camp. Tet are Hawking and Hunting 


The Uſe of this Sport ĩs to catch thoſe Birds 
which fly hight in the Air, and are not eaſi 
chughit; for which your Hawk, when let loſe 
and -unhododed in purſuit of Game, ought 2 
ways ta bave ſomie convenient time of riſing 
from the Fiſt; to ſoare for unleſs the Hawk 
attain a Heighth above the Bird, the cannc 
ſtrike her Preys which the doth with ſuc 
Force and Violence, as to make them be 
taken. Vbur Hawk ought to be fed with 
Aweet Fleſh of young live Pidgeons 5' if not on 
a Day, yet every now and them one to ke 
them in the reliſh and remembrance of — 
\& 1 e 


Of Fowling and Hawking. 
Prey. And when the Dogs have ſtarted the 
Gan, the Hawk will be ſometimes courſed 

Way, which requires the beſt Horſes 

Tip to follow; and the Lure muſt be uſed to 
draw them down to the Fiſt. The Terms of 
Falconry are much to be regarded as, 

A Hawk is ſaid to hate — ſhe ſtriveth to 
fly from the Fiſt.” 

She is ſaid to rebate, when, by the Motion 
of the Bearer's Hand, ſhe recovereth the Fiſt. 

It muſt be ſaid feed yo ur Hawk, not give her 
Meat. And after ſhe — fed, 


A Hawk is ſaid, ſhe ſmiteth or ſweepeth ber 
Wok, and not wi her Beak or Bill. 
By the Beak o an Hawk is underſtood the 
p upper Part which is nooked. 

The neather Part of the Beak is called the 
"i Hants Clap. 

The Holes in the Hawk's Beak are called 
ter Nares. | 

The Yellow, between the Beak and the Eyes, 
s called The Sere. 

Hawks of long, ſmall, black Feathers like 
Hairs about the Sere, are properly called Cri- 
Wer. 

It is ſaid you Hawk jouleth, and not 
leepeth, 

Alſo your Hawk pruneth, and not picketh 
. ler ſelf. Yet your Hauk cannot be ſaid pro- 
WW ly to Prune, Ther ſelf; but when ſhe 
kth at her Legs, and fetcheth moiſture at her 
E. wherewith ſhe enbalmeth ber Feet, and 
280 the Feathers of her Wings through her 


Her fetching of the Oyl is called The Nate. 


The Hawk is ſaid to rouſe, and 155 {bake 
Wir (elf, 


. 5 
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and hath not fuly endued. 


Of Fowling and Hawking. 


- Sometime your Hawk countenances, when fl 7 
ſhe picketh her ſelf. Then ſhall you not ſay MW Bo 
ſhe pruneth her ſelf, but that ee reformeth be ] 
Feat bers. | Bir 

Your Hawk collietb, and not breaketh. the 


25. Hawk ſtraineth, not clitcheth or ſnatch- 
et 

She mantleth and not retcheth when ſhe er- 
tendeth one of her Wings along after her Legs 


and ſo the other. After ſhe hath thus mantle C 
her ſelf, ſhe croſſeth her Wings together over othe 
her Back; of which Action it is laid, She wari-M wro 
leth her Wi mes. rari 
It is faid, Your Hark muteſherh or mutcth, WM nuſc 
and not frliſeth. Abe 
It is ſaid, Caft your Hawk to the Pearch, and ind 
not et your Hawk upon the Pearch. alſo 
It is faid, She a fair, long ( ſhort} thick Hau 
Hawk, and not 2 great Hawk. ter ] 
The Hawk is ſaid to have a large, or a ſhort ¶ Dic 
Beal; but call it not a Bill. other 
It is — 652 Tour Hawk i full gorged, and not Falco 
Be 

one ſhe hath a fine Head, or a fmall Head MM othe; 
well ſeaſoned.  . low 


It is faid, Your Hawk puntgth over and er 
F but both of them in a divers kind; for | 
ſhe putteth over, when ſhe removeth her Meat if 
from her Gorge into her Bowels, by traverſing i wW 
with her Body, but chiefly with her Neck, as Foto /e 
a Crane, Cc. doth. She 3 ſo Jong G. 
as her Bowels be full at her feeding; but as 0 
foon as ſhe hath fed and reſteth, ſhe endueth 
by little and little. 

If her Gorge be void, and her Bowels any 
thing ſtiff, then it is ſaid, She as emboweled, 


Nott, 


l 


Of Fowling and Hawkmg. 
Note, So long as you find any thing in her 
Bowels, it 1s dangerous to feed your Hawk. 
There are ſeveral forts of Hawks, and other 
Birds of Prey, as the Gos-Hawk, the Falccon, 
the Ger-Falcon, and all other long winged 
Hawks; as alſo Spar-Hawks, Marlions, Hob- 
beys, c. for which ſee thoſe Writers who 
have treated of theſe and all other kind of 
Fowls, Birds and Beaſts at large. And. 
Of Falconty, have wrote Emperors as well as 
others; for Frederick II. Emperor of Germany, 
wrote two Books thereof, which Foachim Came- 
rarizs (hating by him the firſt Copy in Ma- 


mſcript) publiſhed together with a Treatiſe of 


Wertus Magnus, of the Nature of Hawk 
and Printed it at Norimberg. Budæus hati 
alſo wrote a large Diſcourſe of Hunting and 
Hawking, Part whereof is annexed to the lat- 
ter End of Henry Eſftiennes's French and Latin 
Diffionary. In Engliſh, Mr. Blundepille and 
others have written thereof. See alſo Larham's 
„ 
Beſides theſe already named, ſee alſo ſome 


e Arg e 
Willoughby's Art of Fowling... Experienced 


Froler, School Recreation. Opian's Hunt- 
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other Treatiſes of Fovling written by the fol- 


TILLAGE or Agriculture was invented 
by Ceres, a Woman; whence Ceres is 
called, The Goddeſs of Corn. 

The chief Authors of New Diſcoveries in 
Anatomy, are Fabricius ab agua pendente, diſcos 
vered the Valba of the Veins; as the Valus at 
the Entrance of the great Gut Colon, was found 
out by Bobinzs. The Milky Veins of the Me. 
ſentery, by Aſelis. The Receptacle of the 
.Chyle, by Peguct. The Dutus Virſungian, 
by George Virſung.of Padua. The Lymphatick 

eſſels, by Dr, 7oliffe, Bartholin and Olay 
Ryudbeck. The internal Das Saltvarrs, in 
the Maxillary Glandule, by Dr. Wharton, and 
Dr. Glifſor. . The Glandules under the Tongue, 
Noſe and Pallat, the Veſſels inthe nameleſs 
Glandules of the Eye, the Tear Glandule, 
by Nicholas Steno. A new Artery called, 
Arteria Bronchialis, by Frederick Ruſcb. The 
Circulation of the Blood, by Dr, Harvey: Tho 

e, upon id very good Grounds, aſcribe it 
to Paulus Venetivs, and others to Proſper A/pi- 
nus, and Andreas Coſalpints. 
Fiſhing-Nets were invented by Dicfynna, 2 


(WO ho gh odio. 
The Building Stone Bridges in Exgland, be 
gan in the Reign of King Hen. I. whoſe Queen, 
Maud, paſſing over the River of Laue, was 
ſomewhat endangered; whereupon ſhe cauſed 
two Stone Bridges (being the firſt Stone Bridges 
in England) to be built, one at the Head of 
the Town of Stratford, the other over another 
Stream called Channe! Bridge : And * 
| theſe 


_ © 1 » "of 
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Of Invent;ons. 


theſe Bridges, were arched over like a Bow, 
the Town of Stratford was called Bw. 
The Cuſtom of adorning Spouts and Cyſterns 
with Lyons Heads, is of Egyptian © 9 224 
for becauſe the Sun being in Leo. (a Sign in the 
Zodiack) the Flood of Nils was at the full, 
aud Water became conveyed. into every part, 
they, made the Spouts of their Aquaducts thro 
the Head of a Lyon, which; hath ſince been 
practicable in England and elſewhere, 88 
Other Inventzons in Architecture, ſee the 
Tratiſe of ARCHITECTURE © 
Arithmetick was either invented or much 
promoted by Pythagoras, by Eugiid, (not the 
Euclid that was Contemporary to Plata, and 
hearer of Socratet; but the famed Mathema- 
tician of that Name) who was after M iſtotle. 
Neper invented the Le by the help 
yhereof are performed all the Operations of 
Arithmetick by Addition and Subſtraction. 
fle invented likewiſe an eaſie, certain and com- 
pendious Way of accounting by Sticks, called 
RabdoJogy; as alſo Computation. by Neper”s 


The Prolemaick,. Copernican Syſtems, 8c, See 
Globes aud Spheres were invented by Archi- 
nder; and Mathematical Inſtruments b 
Hpporchus: Some Hiſtorians write, that g. 
ra de Sacra Boſco was the Inyentor of 'the 
e. F 
Aſtronomy and Aſtrology. were invented by 
King Atlas, a King of Mauritania, ſaid to Tup- 
port Heaven on his Shoulders.” 
_ Divination, by flying of Birds called As- 
cim, was the Invention of Belochizs Priſc. 
ing of haldes, See in, LAG Ie K. F.32% 
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488 Of Inventions. 
Firſt Ereiow St. Pauls, in London, firſt Built. St. Peters ſin a 
und infticaions IV eſtminſter firſt Founded. Oxford Univerſity I and 
lars in England, firft Founded. England,” firſt divided into 

Shires. Original of the Common Law. Firſt 

Nobleman in England Beheaded. Weſtminſter 

Hall firſt Built. Firſt Parliament of Nobility, 

See al at the Clergy and Commons. Three Lyons for Arms 

iat of L. of England firft uſed. Pirſt Lord-Mayor. Lon- 

dan. Bridge firſt Built of Stone, Barons firſt 

called by Writ. Firſt Rot or Murrain in Ex. 

Lind. © Firſt Halfpence and Farthings made. Tre: 

Corn firſt, fold by Weight. Firſt Alderman. M 

Order of the Garter firſt inſtitnted. Women I Nom 

firſt wore high Heads; and rode Sideways on 7+ 

Horſeback. Firft Cuſtom p id to the King, K,. 

Firſt Yeomen' of the Guard. Firſt Seating Pe 

Sickneſs in England. Pox firſt known. Gen- king 

tlemen Penſioners firſt appointed. St. Pa King 

School in Landun firſt Erected. Beef and Mut- ME. 

ton firſt ſold by Weight. The Church Service 

firſt Sung in Engliſß. Firft Proviſion fur the 

Poor. Firſt Blue Coat Boys. Bridewe! firſt I Cone 

made a Workhouſe for Poor and Idle Perſons. Mout 

Royal Exchange firſt ſo called. Baronets firſt Gn 

inſtituted. Arms of England, Scotland, France Hax 

and Freland firſt Quartered together, Cc. Se. 1s 

in the CHRONOLOGY of ENGLAND. Wy w 

Chyrurgery was firſt invented by Ap, King Th 

of the Eyptiant; or as Clemens Alexandrini 

records by Miſria, the Son of Cuin, Nephew of 

the Great Noah. See Beaſts have documented 
Men, in A VIM ALIS. 

-"Cattle-Curing was firſt invented by Chiram f ud 8 

N eden Br bh hS- 

© Guns and Powder were invented or found prin; 

out by Bay thollis Swart, ' a Franciſcan Frys, I Air, © 

about Aub 1380. temp. Rich. IT. by means of Ear 

mixing Salt-peter and ſbme other Ingredients I abe 
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Of Inventions. 
in a Mortar, on which he had placed a Stone, 
and having oeccafion to light a Candle, in ſtri- 
king Fire a Spark thereof fell into the Mortar, 
and fired off the Compoſition. | 
The firſt that uſed that deadly Engine the 
Gun, were the Venetians againſt the Inhahitants 
of Geneva, © ein 
Mr. Rabert Boyle contrived the Experiment 
concerning the different Parts and Redintegra- 
tion of Salt· peter. See towards the End of this 
Treatiſe. g | 
Money was invented and firſt coyned at 
Rome, by Servins Tullius. NDP 4 
2 firſt invented the Braſs Money, called 
6. = 
Peter Pence was firſt inſtituted by Offa, 
King of the Merians; or as others by Ina, 
King of the Weſt-Saxons. See COT N& and 
Brite in u | 3 Bes b 
Dying in Purple, was found out at Hie, 
the Accident * a Dog ſeizing the Fiſh, calle 
lunchylis or Purpura; which ſtained the Dogs 
Mouth of that Colour. 97 
Gnomens of Dyals were firſt invented by 
Haximander the Philoſopher. | 
Torricellius found out the Barometer, where: - 
by we weigh the Air it (elf. T-HOTX 


The famous Pneumatick Engine or Air Pump, 
vas invented by the honourable Robert Boyle. 
fe giveth a full Account of it in his Diſcourſe 
of Phyſico - Mechanical Experiments ; by the 
Help ' whereof he proves the Elaſtick Power 
and Spring of the Air, and ſeveral other won- 
(ful Phænomena's relating to the Nature, 
dung Expanſion, Preſſure, Weight of the 


1 C. | ; : "=>. | 1 | ; 
Earthen Veſſels were firſt invented by Cor 
ſtchge, „„ SIS» 
Ny About 
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About the 1oth of Queen Elizabeth, Richard 
Dyer, after he had been many Years in Spain, 
— the Art of making Earthen Furnaces, 
Earthen Fire- pots, and - Earthen Ovens, tran- 
3 and for a time had à Patent to hay: 
the wle Profit himſelf. lo 
The Art of making Salt Water freſh, was 
lately invented in England, and ma be done 
by Percplation, or ſtraining oſt thro' Sand, 
whereby the Saline Particles are left behind, 


according to the Opinion of ſome wah 


Authors. 
Robert Brocke, one of the Chaplains to King 


| Hen. VIII. firſt invented the manner of Caſting 


Pipes of Lead for Conveyance of Water wh 
Ground, without uſing of Sodder ; but Rs 
bert 'Cboper; | Goldſmith, was | the : firſt that 
made the duftrunzents, and put this Invention 
in Practice. 

The bringing the New. Riuer Water to Lr 
dai was tlie Invention of one Hugh Middleton 
of London, in the time of King James I. See 
CHRONOLOGT p. 238% : 

Sir Robert Garden of Gordiſt own, lately, in- 
vented the Water Pump; which will draw 
twice as much Water as any other, yet is 
wrought with half the Force, and in leſs than 
half the Time. Coſts but half the Price, and 
takes up but half the Room. The Experiment 
performed at Depiſord, March 22, 1687. before 
the Lord Dartmouth and oners of the 
Navy, * to give: account of it to lus 
Majeſty. * 

. and Selling was' firſt invented b 


Bacchus. agi 


The — and Olympick Games G. 


Chriftmaſe : Sparts, Ge. dee our: Treatiſe: ol 
GAMES. 
dA | Tilting 


3 


/ Inventions. 

Tilting and Tournaments were invented by 
Manuel Comne nus, Emperour of Conſtantinople, 
x faith Nicetas, who wrote about Anno 1214. 

Coaches were invented in Hungary, and there 
called Corz&r. Some ſay they were invented 
by E- ichthonias, who had Feet very deformed. 

Sailing-Coaches were invented by Simon Ste- 
vinizs, and are us d in China and plain Coun- 
ties; and they will run 14 Leagues in leſs 
dan two Hours. See in MATHEMA- 
TICAL MAGICK, P- 349- and GEQME: 
TR J P. 157. 

The Inventor of Water-Mills i is not known: 
therefore Po/ydor Virgil, in his Book De Invent. 
Rerum, L. 3. refers them amongſt other father- 
leſs Inventions, Pliny, in his Nat. Hits L. 18. 
6.10. mentions them as commonly uſed in his 
time. But others affirm Beliſarius, in the Reign 
of Zuſt:71an, did firſt invent them; hence 
Pancirolluus concludes, that it is likely their 
Uſe was for ſome ſpace intermitted: And be- 
ing afterwards renewed again, they were then 
thought to be firſt diſcovered. 

Mathematical Inſtruments were. invented by 
thpparchyus. 

Clocks, Watches and Chariots are ſaid to be 
uvented by the Flemmings. | 

The Inſtrument of Perpetual. Motion was 
the Invention of Cornelius Von Drebble a Ger- 
mn. 

Weiphts and Meaſures were veſt found out 
by. Phrdon an 4rgive, A. M. 3146. 

A Man's Viſage repreſented in Plaiſter e or 
Albaſter was the Invention of :Lyfifiratys , 
who took the Shape off the Face in a Mould of 


Clay or the like, and then caſt the Protrai- 


Cure or Image in Wax. He was of 'Szcyone. 
The 
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The Maze or Labyrinth in Crete, was in. 
vented by Dædalus, whence all profound In- 
ventions were called Dadales; and the Lotins 
ſir-named the Earth Dedale. See Artificial 
Rareties in GEOMETRY. 55 

Figured or Pictured Veſſels were invented 

by Diburades a Potter of Corinth. 

I) be Iron Saw was invented by Talus, ſeeing 
the Jaws of a ent.” *. 1; HH 
The Axe, the Plummet, the Augur, Glue, 
Cement, and p_—_ Statues, were firſt made l 


and invented by Dedalz# above. by W 
Letters were invented hy Abraham. Tee 1 
Philo. . WS have 
Three of the Greek Letters were invented. Fol 

by Claudizs Ceſar. n fore 
Pſamneticm s Invention to find the firſt Lan- cr. 
guage of the World. See GRAMMAR * 
LANGUAGES, p. 41. | ( 


Grammar is ſaid to be invented firſt among befor 
the Grecians by Prometheus. See the Treatile Deed: 
of GRAMMAR and LANGUAGES © 

42. | 268 1647 
7 was invented by Artalus, King n .* 
of Pergame na. C 

Paper was invented in Egypt, the Author ol 
which moſt happy Invention is not known, you] 
that is the Paper made with Rags. The anci- ag 
ent Papyri was a ſedgy Weed that grew on the Ne, 
Banks of Nils. 7 | | 

White-brown Paper was firſt made in Ex- Tb 
land, eſpecially in Surry, and about Wind/er, 8 
temp. Jac. I. 5 1 = 

Letters of Cyphers or obſcure Writing, was "is 
firſt uſed and invented by Julius Cæſar Tho At, 
ſome ſay, Private Characters of Writing were , 
invented by one Turo. 


Bra- 
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Brachygraphy or Short- hand Writing, 1s ſaid 
to be invented by Mæcenat. Vis 
» PRINTING, according to Polydore Virgil, 
Avas firſt invented by John Guttemburg, pra- 
aiſed at Harlem, and perfected at Mentæ in 
A Germany, and is ſaid to be proved firſt by one 
John Fauſt or Fuft, who Printed Twllii's Ofgicii: 
being the firſt Book was ever Printed; where- 
"More ſome attribute the Invention to Fuft, and 
ſome to Lawrence, the Burgher of Harlem. It 
vas firſt brought into Exgland, and uſed here 
by William Caxton. See Hen. VI. in our Chro- 
zlogy of England. The Chineſe are ſaid to 
have this Art before the Europeans. 
Points for Reading, were invented long be- 
fore Printing by Thraſimachws, Scholar to 
MM ſocrates. Ae SUSIE, 
The ſetting Seals to Bonds and Writings was 
rſt uſed in England after the Norman Conqueſt. 
_ that time there were only Witneſſes to 
g 8. | 
Ceorgius Leontinus was the firſt that durſt 
undertake to diſcourſe in a Publick Aſſembly 
n any Subject ſhould be offered to him. 
vir Thomas Moor, being at Bruges in Flanders, 
bund a Theſis ſet up by a Man, That he 
would Anſwer. any Queſtion could be pro- 
pounded to him in any Art whatſoever. Where- 
tore Sir Thomas ordered this to be put up 


1 
tt 


br him, Ubi Averia capta in Withernamo ſunt Mary tafticuions 
rreplegibilia. The Man not underſtanding the 11, Agen: 


lwer it. 

Raymund Lully hath invented a prodigious 
Art, to enable any one to diſcourſe Extempore 
on any thing whatever. W | 

The Art of Memory was firſt invented by 
lmonides Melito; and after taught by 3 ; 
wno 


Terms of our Common Law, could not An- the End of the 
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who could repeat 2000 Names or Words any 
way upon twice hearing of them. 
Magick was invented by 4thrax. 

Flavius Gore of Memphis. or Amalpbis, in the 


Kingdom of Neples; is thought to be the Inven- 


tor of the Mariner's Compaſs of 8 Winds, about 
300 Years ſince. The Reinainder of the 24 are 
ſaid to be perfected by the People of Antwerp. 

Metals were firſt found out by Cad mus. 

The firſt 2 of Metals is thought 
to be owing to the Conflagration of Woods. 
So Ariſtotle tells of Shephards in Spain, who 
ſetting a Wood on Fire, found Molten Silver 
ran down in the ſame Place. 

Iron was invented, and the Means of Work- 
ing it, by Tabalicain, mention'd in Scripture, 
See hereafter. 

The Proportion of Metals was firſt found cut 
by Archimedes; who was ſo tranſported at dif 
covering what quantity of Silver was mixed 
in a Crown of Gold, that he ran about the 
Streets like a Madman, crying, I have found; 
I have found; I have found. See in the Treas 
tiſe of ERRORS. Pos 

Lyncezis is ſaid to be the firſt Diſcoverer of 
Mines. See the Explanation of Poetical Fictions 
in POETRY. n N 

The Stone call'd Lapis Caluminaris, which is 
of great Uſe in Braſs Works, was firſt brought 
into England, temp. Eli. Reg. 


Muſick is faid to be found out by the beating 


ol Vulcan s Cyclops: 


Some ſay Muſick and Verſe were invented 
by King Bardus, in the time of Abraham. 
Muſical Accords to the Sound of the Ham- 
mer was invented by Pythagoras. 
I be Viol, Eute, Cymbal, Virginal and Or- 
gan, are all ſaid to be invented by 7ubal. 10 


E 


— 


La 
riot. 
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Of Inventions. | 
„The Harp is ſaid1to:be invented, by: Mer- 


cury. | yy © 
Guido Aretine, Anno 1028. invented the Six 
Syllables uſed in Vocal Muſick, Ut, Re, Mi, 
. e en e 
The Firſt Ring of Bells in England. See in 
IRITHMETICK, p. 145. 51448 
Slips with Decks, and alſo Galleys, were an 
luvention of the Egyptians. n. 
Open Veſſels were invented by the Phæni- 
clans. | 
Large Ships were the Invention of the Cy- 
aa SETS | | 
Skifts or Cock-Boats were invented by the 
lrians. 92 2 
Brigantines were invented by the Rhodians. 
Frigots were invented by the Cyrenmans. 
Ferry-Boats were invented by the Salamy- 
nn if L 4 1 A 
The Oar was invented by the Bæotians. 
Grapling-Hooks were invented by Anachar- 
t; who alſo found out the Anchor and the 
Potter's Wheel. Mi; Me rc, Kihet 
Fireſhips were invented in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; when ſome of the Queen's 


Commanders filled fome old Veſſels with a a 


great deal of Pitch, Tar, and other combuſti- 
die Matter, and, ſet them under full Sail to 
mn (on Fire) among the Spaniſh Ships (called 
the invincible Armada) then lying at Anchor 
ready to invade Eng/and, by which means 
they were diſordered, ;. burnt, &c. and that 
Fleet forced to return without doing any thing. 
The Rudder or Helm was the Invention of 
Dyba 3. wha; obſerving a Kite in flying, 
ſteered her ſelf by her Tail, — by 
Art, which he had diſcerned to be in Nature. 
i. The Mariner's Compaſs. See the Page ore, 
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and built Altars, A. M. 2394. He built Athen:; 


Of Inventions. 
Maſts and Sails were the 


| Invention of D: , 
dalus and Icarus. e bro 
I Tyrians firſt-the Art did find, \ 

Io make Ships travel with the Wind. a U 
| Be Fig 


Marriage was firſt invented by Cecrops, ik C 
King of Athene; who alſo found out Images 


but ſome ſay, Theſes was the Founder 


that City. in E 
Polygamy was invented by Lamech. 1 
About the 8th of Queen Elizabeth, Sparibi | 

Needles were firſt taught in England by Elia j,,. 

9 a German. ; Shar, 
Cloath-making was firſt invented by they c.. 

Flemmings. a FEOF \ = Pour 
Boyling and Baking of Sugar was firſt Engl 

found out by a Venetian, who, refining it, got In 

above 100000 Crowns; which, in thoſe days "Tor 
was no ſmall Riches. It is about or little with 

more than 200 Years ſince. _ 1 * 
Spinning was firſt taught in England by In 

Anthony Bonviſs, an Italian, about the 20th of Thom 

Hen. VII. at which time began the making... 3 

of Devonſhire Kerſies, and Coxa/ Clothes. of K 
Spinning, Weaving and Colouring Clot ln 

were invented by 'Minerva'a Woman; bu "uh 

whether the Goddeſs Minerva, I know not. nad 

The Art of making Wine was invented by fled e 

Ariſtomac his; the old Romans could perſzin ker 

Wine 100 Tears by Smoak. =; ock 

The making Drink of Barley, is thought te im 
come from Egypr. See the Treatiſe of tl. 7, 
IGNORANCE of the ANCIENTS Are 5 
Numb. 5. 4 55 the A; 

Le | Mr. 
15 Chure! 
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About the 14th of Hen. VIII. Turkeys were 
brought into Send : Alſo planting of Hops 
brought from Son, &. 

Making of Honey was invented by Afellſa 

a Woman. Ses Explanation of ſoime Poetical 
Fictions in Hf. . BA Go 

Oy and'Renvet to make Cheeſe were inven- 

ed or found out by Ariſteu. See pag. 50%. in 
IGNORANCE of the ANCIEN TS., 

Mrs. Ding hen van den Plaſſe, borꝑ at Lienen 

in Flanders, Paughter to a worſhipful Knight 

of that Province; came with her Huſband to 


t e 
London, and protels d her ſelf a Starcher, 


% 1564. being the firſt openly taught 
Starching in England. | Her Price was four 0 
five Pounds to teach how tõ Starch, and twei 


Engliſh Gentry made great Uſe of her. 

In the 4th of Queen Elizabeth, Fobn Roſe, 
dwelling in Bridewel, invented an Inſtrument 
wth Wyer-Strings, called the Bandora; and 
left a Son who excelled himſelf therein. —5 
nn 1564. Viliam Rider, Apprentice of Mr. 
"Wl Thomas Burdet, againſt St. Magnus Church at 
dhe Bridge · Foot, London, chancing to ſee a Pair 
of Knit Stockings, in the Lodging of an Ira- 
Merchant that came from Mantua, bor- 

wowed thoſe Stockings, and cauſed others to be 
i Mnade by them; and theſe were the firſt Wor- 
ed Stockings made in England Within few 
Tears after, the making of Ferſey and Woollen 
ockings began to wax common. Gan 
In 1599. William Lee, Maſter of Arts of 
of" 7obn's-College, Cambridge, firſt deviſed the 
Art of Weaving! Silk Stockings, aud perfected 
te Art of Knitting AT 


Church, the firſt Engliſpman that deviſed and 
LO K k at- 


pound to teach how to Seeth Starch; and the 


Mr. John Jyce, dwelling near Shoredirch- | 
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117 1 t he Perfection of kj all manner 
erde Tits e Cloth of 1. iſſue, ens 
Velvets, Branched Sattins, 1 all other n 

f curious Silk. 2 | 

About, the Fth of n alen, began 
the making of Bays, c. in 
land by 1 en, „i Mibder to avoid 
eee 0 che Duke d Alvg., Of Gomn:, 
* Noa AE the ANCE 


E N 

About the TEES of the Rags of King 
Hen. VIII. began the making of Spaniſb Fel 
in, England, by $ mbar # and Dutchmen. 

In the * of Queen E/izaþeth, Richard Ms 
Hhems. at Eeer-bridge 322 4 Prohibition 

Again all St fringing Knives into Ex- 
7 25 and was 12 mſelf the firſt Eagliſhman that 
Dor be the e Perſe 5 of making fine Knives 
an Knive Hafts. 

out the ſame time the. Enel. ;ſhinen. began 

to make all forts of Pins; which before, Stran- 

90 had ſold bere to the Value il 60000 a 
ear. 

' Maſks, Buſks, Fans, Perukes, were firſt de- 
viſed and uſed in Ira/ by Curtezans; whence 
it, went to France, 125 came to England about 
the time of the Maſſacre of Paris. 

Queen . Anno Reg. 23. by Procls 
mation, ell ceſs in . Apparel, Gold 
Chains, T Cloak which Men wore down to 
Poe E Heels, and hmited Swords to be but three 

t long, and Daggers 12 Inches, beſides 
ably bea 4 8 ien is the ſize they now accuſtom- 

V bea 

Glaſs, i invented by a Man in iter, 
time, who put him to Death for fear it ſhould 


KAT from Gold and Silver, and they loſs 


their Val 7 Se Artificial Rareties in GEO. 
ue. See r C1 Ein RT 


COS. ac 
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METRY. The firſt Makers of Glaſs were 
the Sidohians;, and it was brought into Exgland, 
Anno 66 2. by Benault a Foreign Biſhop. Glaſs 
Windows, Oc. ſee in -OPTICKS. / 

The Telleſcope was invented by Janes Me- 
tis of Amſterdam, tho oft aſcribed to Galle, 
who only improved = 

Pictures in Glaſs, and laying Colours in 
Oyl were invented by the Femmngs. Others 
write, John van Eyck was the firſt Inventor of 

Painting in Oyl. 

Hour-Glaſſes were invented by the Sicilianc, 
who alſo firſt made Paſtoral Eclogues. | 

Phyſick was invented by Cron; ſome ſay 
by. a fam d 1.— ician in Eypt, named Herner 

ſnegiſt us: Others attribute it to Æſculapius. 
Se PHTSICK and ANIMALS, 

Mithridate was invented by Mitbridatus, 
King of. Pontus, who had ſo fortify'd his Body 
therewith, that upon his Son's Rebellion, when 
he attempted to Poyſon himſelf, he ow not 


do it. 


Allum. See in the Explanation of Medicinal | 


d 4 PHTSICX, 
Tragedy was invented by Arion, an emi- 
nent Poet and Muſician. by 

Comedy was 225 writ and invented by 42. 
dr ORICHS, A. L | 

Verſe is ſaid fo e invented by King Bardus 
in the time of Abraham. 

The Aſclepiad Verſe was invented by Aſele- 
fades the Rhetorician.. 

The Sapphick Verſe was invented by $ bo, 
an Heroick Woman, eſteemed a-Tenth Muſe , 
but whether the ſame Sz 7 which taught 
Birds to pronounce Sp as imme 1 

* not. | ; 


K k 2 Latin 
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Cuſtom of having 


Flags over our 


Sepulchers. Vide 
Margin, P. 391. in 
Heraldry. 


0 
/ Iuvention rn. 
Latin Verſe was firſt made here in England 
by Ade/me, firſt Biſhop of Sherborne, and the 
firſt £79//b Man that wrote in Latin. 
Rhetorick is ſaid to be invented by Enpe- 


* 


e . 
Wild-Fire was invented by Calinicus, at the 
Siege of Conſtantinople, Anno 718. 
Watch - words and Centinels in Armies were 
inxented by Palamedes. 

The Battle-Axe was invented by Pentbeſilta, 
one of the Amazon Queens. In 35 H. VIII. 
The firſt caſt Pieces of Iron that ever were 
made in England were made at Buckſtead in 
Suſſex by Ralph Hage and Peter Batode. 
Queen Elizaberh was the firſt that cauſed 
Gunpowder to be made in England, whnch be- 
fore was had from Foreign Parts, and at dear 
Rates. See in this Treatiſe before. 
Scaling-Ladders were invented by Capaneus, 
# Noble Greciam, at the Siege of Thebes. 
The Pretorian Guard was inftitated by 
Auguſtug. 3 11 
The Sword is ſuppoſed to be invented by the 
ancient Saxons, who made it bowing like a 
Scythe (or a Tark's Scymitar now) which they 
took for their Pattern; and a Scythe they called 
Saiſen; a Sword, Seaxes ; and ſhort Swords, 


Hand Seaxes: And from uſing this kind of 


Weapon, they are thought. to take the Name 
of Saiſons or Saxons. See Verſtegan XXI. 
It is not without ſome Probability that the 
Pike was invented by the People of Picarch; 
from the great Uſe of which Weapon they bad 
the Name of Piccard. 
The Trumpet is derived from the Romans. 

- The Cuſtom or Invention of Wearing Fea: 
thers in the Hat, came from the People ka 


— 
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Preropherus, a Region of Scyrhiz, who wore 
em in memorial of their Chagus Cham Empe- 
ror, who had been once preſerved and ſaved 
by means of an Owl, whoſe Feathers they 
afterwards wore. 
In Hungary, the greateſt Afperſion is the 
Name of «hear, which cannot be wiped off 
without killing a Turk. 7 Which they a are 
priviledged to wear a Feather. 
"The Cuſtom of wearing gs on the Fin: 
gers is of great Antiquity, and were uſed as 
Tokens of Remembrance. Pia writes 
chat Cæſar uſed to weep at the fight of Pm- 
s Bk Ring, which he wore' after Pompey was 
ſain; and Pliny faith, ' that Jupiter, to 
keep in Memory the Puniſtiment of Prons- 
theus, for that he deceived the Goddeſs of the 
Element of Fire, and did bring it to Man's 
uſe, made 2 Ring with a Stone [ therein, and 
wore it. *. 
" Matgoritore, the Rus Painter, was the 
firſt that deviſed and invented laying Gold or 
Gilding upon Bole Armoniack, to be burniſhed, 
and the Glue for Picture Tables, which never 
will decay. 
| Thates the Philoſ bes ant Aſttsriomer, firſt ups firſt found 
found out the Eclipſes and Declenſions of the 22 
dun, firſt obſerved 10 Sofftices and Equinoxes, 365 bn 
and firſt divided the Year into 265 Days. See 
more in the Tract of famous Philoſophers in 
our Treatiſe of PHILOSOPHY. See alſo 
ASTRONOMY. © | 
Hawking was invented and firſ 8 by wo See 
Frederick Barbaroſa, when he befieged Rom ag ar. in the 
Pelagizs, Pope, or Biſhop of Rome, Ihe ing. 
s Years after Chriſt, was Their that made 
La to Puniſh for Religion, and Burning 
"Wl for Hereſy was firſt put in Practice in Ex- 
_ K k 3 land 


JOS 


Lib. 1. Cap. 16. 
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land in the Reign of King Henry IV. Burning 
for Petit-Treaſon. See in Laro, Vol. 1. p. 361. 
The firſt 1 Biſhap of England, 
was Vina, Biſho of London, A. C. 666. See 
Creſſy's Church Hiſtory of Britain, p. 405. The 
Sale of yy Things is called Simony, from Si- 
mon the cian s offering Money to the 
Apoſtles for the Holy Ghoſt. Of this Simon 
Apo the firſt of the ipal Hereticks in our 
Treatiſe of REL1 10 and in MA GICR, 
p. 326. Fanaticks, whence the Name, p. 336. 
St. Swibert was the firſt Saint that was ſo- 
lemnly Canonized. ,, 
Uriah the Prieſt, "and Zechariah the Son of 
Feberechiab, axe thought to have been God-fa- 
thers at the Circumaſi ion of  Maberſhalal-baſh- 


ba, Iſa. 8. 2. and from them the Cuſtom of 


having God-fathers in Baptiſm is thought to 
have taken its Qriginal: ,, Stabiu de Conv. 
And although e Chriſtening 
of; Children be as . Chriſtian 
Faith, yet was it qui iſ 77 . after 
the Danes came - is %; King Eldred, Anno 
946. compelled the Danes to be Chriſtened, 
Singing of Pſalms was brought.. into the 
Church, Anno Dom. 383. and the Church. Ser. 
vice was firſt ſaid in Eng/yh, Anno; 1548. The 


Pſalms were turned into Metre by Sternbold 
and Hopkins, Anno Chriſti 1552: See Poets in 
POETRT. att I 

Sweating by the Goſpel was. inſtituted by 
Juſtinian, 9 —— Dom. 5 28. 0 
Len was. rf at p in England, Anno Don. 
| 443 640. Bader in his 


122 05 combert the Se 
reign 3 650.) was. the firſt 


ronicle, 5 6. ſaith, Er 
. King of Kent, (who 
command. 


Len and in mr Days the 
Arche Honq u ar. _ Kent into Pa 


riſhes. 
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riſhes. Of the Faſt, on Fridey/ and its great 
Antiquity, ſte in Creſſy's Church Hiſtory, p. 77 
Of Rœattun Week and Ember Days, foe at the 
end ot aur Treatiſe of ASTRONOMY, as! 
alſo of the Church Holy-days. 

Organs were brought into the Church by 
liedian, Anno e t 1600 

Tythes: 1 ae Arlt eſtabliſhod in Elin, 7 
Anno 78601! ©) 

Bells "of WH to aal pe le to ; 
Anno Chriſti 603. Of the firſt 2 agate 
in England ſee in ARITHMETICK, and 
and of Bells of a — — Size and Weight, 
ke in Magnificent Build ings of the e 
in HRCHITECTUR EU... 

The Bible was firſt tranſlated into g 


by Williem Tindal, 21 Henry VIII. and then 


printed; and was new tranſſated, Anno 16111 
It had been — tranſlated imo the S 


Tongue, about Ann R. 
The — firſt @ divided into Chaygers, 
Anno 1252. 


Standing up at the Creed el Ooſtom of Po- 
% Extraction; the People of that Country 
s to jar — _ — — 2 
pel was r to ſignify they were r 
to defend the ſame againſt all; and we ule it; 
to expreſs how prepared: we are to e 
and — Reſolute we are to Maintain it. 

Firſt Fruits are the Profits of every Spiri 
mal Living for one Lear, and were Oy 
gathered — all Chriftendom, and 
to the Pope y but Firſt Fruits and Tenth — 
all Spiritual Dignities and Promotions, which 
were firſt given to the King of England, was 
unto King Henry VIII. Amo 1535. And the 
alling the King of England. Supream Head of 

* k K k 4 the 
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the Fields, but Dr. Hal, 


O Inventions." 
the Church of England, began Ann 1530. See 
more at the end of our Treatiſe of: LAW, 
The firſt uſing to read and teach the Lord 
Pra yer, Ave, Creed, the Commandments, &:. 
in Engliſh, was by particular Charge given to 
the Curates from Thomas Cromwell, Lord Privy 
Seal, and Vicar-General to King VIII. 
to Which Injunctions the King's: Spiritual Seal 
was affixed, and ſo ſent to the Prelates and 
Clergy of the Realm. The Cuftoni of ſaying, 
Seeundum uſum Sarum, proceeded from Ofwall 
Biſhop of Salts ' Temp. Wilkam the Con- 
queror, who devi ed a Form of Prayers to be 
ved in his Church, and was afterwards daily 
uſed in other Churches, whence | aroſe tha 
common Sa- yving. Sts 677 © 
Ihe Regiſtring of Weddings, Chriſtenings, 


and Burials, begin Grſt 30 Henry VIII. when 


it was ordained by Comwell, the King's Vicar 
General, that they ſhould be Regiſtred in all 
Churches, and in every Pariſh- for ever. 

The Burying of the Bodies of. the Dead 
within the Walls of Cities, began firſt in the 
Reign of Cuthred —— — have it 
Cuthbert) King of the Weſt Saxons ; before 
whoſe Time — Dead were interted: alway s in 
Biſhop of = 
Anno 1650. e the Church was not 2 fi 
Place for Burial. 

Of Inventions bft, . PenearoBiec, who 
wrote a Book, De Antiquis Deperditis. © 

The old Romaur could preſerve their Wine 
100 1 Smoak, an Are now loſt. 

Work in the Catalogue of Rare 
ties => Greſham College Raret ies. 

Ol Hiſtories; and other Works loſt, ſee in 
HISTORT, — c in en 


Erſon 


K 
Of- Tnoenh;ons. 
& Eyſem Waters were found out about 1618. 
Ivy one Henry Wicker, who in a dry Summer, 
when the Cattle were in great want of Wa- 
ter, diſcovered ſome Water ſtanding in the 
Footing-hole of ſome Beaſt, which he at firſt 
ſuſpected to be their Urin, but obſerving the 
dearneſs thereof, he with his Staff digged a 
ſquare Hole about it, and fo departed. © Re- 
turning nett day, he found à moſt clear Wa- 
ter ſpringing up in the Hole; but the Cattle 
tho very Thirſty would not drink thereof, it 
having a Mineral Taſte, which is cauſed b 


the Cure of many Diſeaſes. Of other Medi- 
cinal Waters in this Kingdom, ſee in the Trea- 
„ie of ELEMENTS, Vol. I. p- 122. 
Country Wakes, whence their Original. See 
r. I. p. 336. Several other Inventions and 
a 


Diſcoveries may be ſeen in the ſeveral Trea- - 


C 


tiſes of this Book. 
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/ IGNORANCE in the 


ANCIENTS, 


8 


T; — — ſe 97 8 as alſo of 
1 ' Egyptian Hieroglypbicks, and others, gi 
s ſufficient cauſe to admire the Knowledge 
and great Judgment in many of the Ancients 
that were ſo deeply learned in Natures School 
and Humane Science, which alſo the Hierogly- 
pickt uſed by the Ancient Germans and Sax- 
ms well evidence; Yet that our Anceſtors and 
others were not all ſo bleſſed with Learning, 
t 


mnning thro ſome Veins of Alom. And theſe 
Waters have now got a great Reputation in 


303 


. . merly. Sce Gee. Virgilius (unfortunate in heing learned in ſuch 


506 O Ignorance 


but that their Times did afford ſome, hoſe 
Cimmerian Ignorance, to appear in the Light W 
of gur Times, makes a 7. — which m. 

turally muſt 1nforee our Mirth, and that is not 
thei leaſt [Reaſon of Collecting the following MW 
| | Paſſages, ſequeſtred from feveral Authors. 
e of ts vers Lgilius, Biſhop ef $alteburg,: baviing:writ- 
x hah been di ten a I ractate concerning the Antipbdss ; com- 
* — plaint Was made thereof, firſt to ther Duke of 
Pole are not Fro- Nhe mia, and afterwards by the Archbiſhop of 


zen up, as hath 


been believed for- Mentæ to Pope Zachary, Anno 745. whereupon 


hand Ae, 4 Time of Ignorance) was excommunicated, 


Heylia, N 2900. W non: oh one, ©: 
Pope Clement, VI. eleQing Lewzs, of Spain, 
Prince of the Fortunate Iſlands; the Enghh 
Men thought he had been choſen Prince of Bri- 
taia, and our Ambaſſadors haſted into England 
with all ſpeed from the Pope to certity us 
0 ok it: That there were ſeveral who were Ig: 
mograpners make norant in Geography is not to be doubted, 
kaench dates. © When Epborus writes there was but one City 
SIS in Spain; Stephen the Grecian, that Vienns 
was a City of Galilea; Conradus Celius, that 
the Dacians and Cmbriant were the ſame; and 
that the Riphean Mountains were in Samari; 
alſo that Amber diſtils out of a Tree. (See 
the Commodities of Europe in our GEOGR 4 
PHY.) Strabo, that Ifter, which is the Do- 
now," riſes not far from the Adriatick, & 
And the People of Old had knowledge of no 
more than Seven. Climates, whereas there 1 


* 


- 


now:reckoned Forty Eight, 511 32209 

The lr aſcribed Humane Fi- 
gure unto God, after which they conceived be 
created Man in his Likeneſs. : - | | 


.-; The, Ancients, were wholly Ignorant wher 


the: Head of NI was, which: is now known 


» $5 


ſe 
bt 


in the Ancients. 
oriſe.in vaſt Marſhes near. Montes Lana, not 
f from the Ca of Good Hope. „ 462331 
Ariſtotle himſelf was Ignorant of the, Flux 
id Reflux of the Euripus, for which reaſon 
ge (as is ſaid) drowned. himſelf therein. See 
Water in the Treatiſe of ELEMENTS. 
Strabo. affirms our Anceſtors, the Britains, 
were ſo ſimple, that though they abounded in 


ilk, they had not the Artifice- of Cheeſe. 


aud the making Drink of Barley was a thing 
formerly unknown to any Nation of Europe, 
the Britains only excepted, to whom this Art 
q (and not improbably) conjectured to have 
ken brought by the Phænicians trom Egypt. 
be Britt. Speculum. 42. pe 
The Ancients thought the Torrid or Burn: 
ing Zone was uninhabitable. 25A offs 

The Ancients were ſo Ignorant in the cauſes 
of an Eclipſe, that they attributed it to th. 
Power of Witchcraft, and at ſuch times feared 
tie. Extinction of the Stars. Arebelaus, King 
of Macedon, cauſed once his Palace Gates to be 
ſhut up, and his Son's Hair to be cut off (a 
Ceremony uſed at Solemn Mournings) becauſe 
there happened an Eclipſe. Some Nations uſed 
it ſuch time to. ſtrike againſt Braſs Inſtru- 
ments, c. and make great Clamours and 
Noiſes, thereby to eaſe the Moon, and free 
ter from thoſe Labours ſhe was ſuppoſed to lie 
under by means of Inchantments, Sorceries, &c. 
King A/fred faid when he came firſt to his 
kingdom, he knew not one Prieſt on the 
douth-ſide Humber underſtood his Service in 
Latin, or could tranſlate an Epiſtle into Exgliſb. 

A HFench Biſhop being to take his Oath to 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, finding the 
word Metropoliticæ, not able to pronounce it, 
laid, Sais pour dict, Let it be as ſpoken. * 
Woke 3 - 1 
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Of Ignorance 
Da Prdt, Biſhop and Chancellor of Fang | 
receiving a Letter from our King Hen Hor 
the VIII h, to King Francis I. of Franc 
umongſt other things was written, Mitte til 
Arodegim Moloſſos, I ſend you twelve Maſtff 
Dogs the Chancellor taking Molofſos to fig 
ty Mules; made a Journey to Court to beg 
ſome of them from the King, who deſiring to 
ite the Letter, ſmiled; and the Chancello 
finding himſelt deceived, ſaid he miſtook Al-. 
lofos for Maletos, malting the Matter therchy 
I the Time of King Henry VI. of England, 
the Motto of the Martial Earl of Shrewshwy 
was, Sum Talbott, fro occidere inimicot meos, 
the beſt Latin that lis Camping Chaplain and 
the Age could afford hin. 
"Vargas, a Spaniard, was Preſident, and a. "* 
— — in Flanders, the Doctors of 0 
wan Petitioning him in Latin for their Pri- 

vileges, he gave this for Anſwer, Non cure 
mut voftros Privilegios.” Mali faxerunt tenpli, 
boni nibil faxerunt contra: ergo debant owns 
paribulari. The Terms of the Expoſtulation 
being as 'harſh as the: Concluſion of it; and 
ſome polite Orators, had rather have been 
hanged: indeed, than threatned in ſuch L 
in. 21s wee 
See the Kalendar Verſes; beginning Print 
dies Menſie, xc. in Obſervations of Days 
lucky and unlucky. "ASTRO LOGTY. 
Verſtegan, in his Antiquities, Printed, A4 
1605. faith, Fol. 205; It fell out not many 
* Years paſt that a prineipal Courtier writing 
from London to à Perſonage of Authority in 
the North Parts, touching the training of 
Men, and providing Furniture for War, wil, 
led him among other things, to Equip his 
—4 4 Horſes; 


in the Aucients. 
Horſes; the Receiver of the Letter; with 
ſome Labour, came at laft to the under- 
ſtanding of it all except Equip, whereof in 
no ſort could he conceive the meaning: In 
the end he conſulted about it with divers 
WF Gentlemen in the Country thereabouts, but 
none could reſolve him. was among 
them remember d that we uſed in our Lan. 
guage the word Quipping, - and the word 
Whipping; the firſt not proper for Horſes, 
but ſometimes uſed to Men, the latter not 
ft for Gent lemens Horſes, but for Carters 
WM Jades. In fine, none of them all being able 
"to find in all the Exgliſß they had, what 
* Equip might mean, a Meſſenger was ſent on 
purpoſe to the Court at London to learn the 
* meaning thereof of the Writer of the Let- 
" ter, Thus far VFerſteran. ha as te 
The Tenth Age was {6 dull, that Pope Si 
beter paſſed for a Magician, becauſe he un- 
drſtood Geometry. Vide, Baron. And upon 
Turrianus's ſending | Title Artificial armed 
Men to move before the Emperor Charles V. 
f which ſee in GEOMETRY, p. 159. the 
Prior of St. Ferom being unſkilled in the Ma“ 
thematicks, ſuppoſed it to be by Witchcraft. 
We read the Inhabitants of the Baleares 
(lands'in'the Mediterranean) being ſo great. 
ly ſtocked with Coneys, that they undermined 
Houſes, and threw down Walls, Ce. The In- 
tabitants armed themſdves- and fought with 
tem; but that not prevailing, they ſent to 
the Romans for Aid, who taught them the 
Dr. Fuller, and others, make mention of the 
Simplicity of the Primitive Briti/h Buildings; 
for, faith he, we find that Hoe! Dab, King of 
ales, Anno Dom. 949. 4 4c. - Dalacc 


of 


b 


J 


id 
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. our Stups and Veſſels being ancient) 


the Say lors of that Time, who knew not, that 


43. Cloth- making was firſt invented by the 


Of Ignorance, &c. 


of Hurdle-work, called n, or the bir 
Hauſe; which they to advance it above other 


Houſes then in Rang here, ſtrip'd off the Rind 
or unbark d the Rods wherewith it was made 
and this was then counted gay and gloriou 
See allo Creſſey's Church Hiſtory, Lib. 2. C. ). 


made only of Board and Wicker. See in VA 
VIGALION, p...216;,, * 

Mark. Anthony ſuffered a greater Executio 
than the Enemy intended, by throwing thei 
Fire-works into his Fleet, when his Soldier 
ſought. to quench the Flames with the throw 
ing on Salt-water; but it was the Ignorance of 


the Nature of Sea-water is to foment a Fire 
See in the Treatiſe of ELEMENTS, p. 128 

Falconry was wholly unknown to the An 
cients. See in the Treatiſe of FOW:LING 


-482. e 
, ne 
were anciently no better cloathed than wit 
Skins of Beaſts, many of them going naked; 
but the Sea-Coaſts, or Gauliſb Britains, bac 
learned to wear the ſame fort of Habit as the 
Geuls z the moſt remarkable whereof were 
Gaunacum, (whence..our word Gown) which 
was a thick Covering made of courſe Wool, 
having a Nap. on both ſides like Freeze, wort 
by the (Gazls, and better ſort of Britains, and 
was only to keep out the Cold. See Brit. Sr 


Flemmings. f C 
See the Treatiſe following, of Errors amang 
Dr | 
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TH AT tbe Wor id 15 but One, is Aa COMMON That the World is 
received Notion, and ſeemingly grounded bt One. 
on Scripture, as well as Ariſtotle's Authority, 

who ſets down two chief Arguments for 1 
U. | | * | «10 N wk 
1. That ſince darf heavy Body doth natu- E＋ wa need of 
WM cally tend downwards, and every light Body, 99 
„ Flame, Smoak, c. upwards, what a hud- Mid, chat he 
» ng and con'uſion (faith he) muſt there be if Ls 
there were two Places for Gravity and two mu. 
CM Places for Lightneſs; for it is probable that 
the Earth of another World would fall down 
to this Center, and ſo mutually the Air and 
the Fire here aſcend to thoſe Regions in the 
cher, which muſt needs much derogate from 
the Providence of Nature, and cauſe great 
+ Ml Diſorder in his Works. But to this is anſwer'd, 
„that if any Perſon will conſider the Nature 
of Gravity, he will plainly ſee no Ground to 
kar ſuch, Confuſion. For Heavineſs is nothing 
le but ſuch a Quality as cauſes a Propenſion 
in its Subject, to tend downwards towards 7 
„s Center; fo that for ſome of the Earth of 
bel another World to come hither, could not be 
laid to be a Fall, but an Aſcenſion, ſince it 
ed from its own Place, and this were inr- 
pollibic. hecauſe againſt Nature. 2. Ariftorle's 
decond Argement is from his Maſter, Plato, 
vg. That there is but one World, becauſe 
there is but one firſt Mover, God. In, Anſwer 
(34-3128 Cone:  whereto 


Of Errors among 


whereto we deny the Conſequence, ſince | 
Plurality of Worlds doth not take, away th 
Unity of the firſt Mover; for, as the Subſtan 
tial Form, ſo the Efficient Cauſe hath only a 
appearing Multiplicity from its particuly 
Matter. But ſome again will ſay, 1. My 
tells us but of One. 2. St. John ſpeaking o 
God's Works, ſaid, He made the World, ir 
the Singular Number, which is alſo the Argy 
ment of Aquinaz.* 3. The Opinion of mon 
Worlds than One has been accounted an He 
reſy, witneſs Virgiliuss Excommunication. 4, 
Aquinas ſays, if there is more than One, they 
muſt either be of the ſame, or different Na. 
ture, and ſince one probably would have no 
more Perfection than another, it muſt be of 
the ſame Nature, which would argue an Im. 


providence ; if of different kind, then one g ! 
them could not be called the World, or Uni-. err. 
verſe, ſince it did not contain Univerſal Per- fail 
fection. To the two firſt of theſe AſſertionsM brir 
is anſwer'd, That the Negative Authority of ry : 
the Scripture is not prevalent in thoſe things ter 
that are not Fundamentals of Religion: It fru 
ſpeaks not of other Planets, but only the Sun Jab 
and Moon, in Moſer, Fob, nor the P/ans, Ml 4ba 
frequent in Aſtronomical Obſervations. Aud Dea 
Moſes and the Prophets aimed not to diſcover I ner 
any Philoſophical Subtleties, but rather to 2 Yea 
commodate themſelves to vulgar Capacities that 
and therefore in the Creation he writes no pier 
thing of the Air, being a thing inviſible to tie G 
People, Who knew not whether there were aw Mer 
ſich Element or no. To the third Af-<901 ¶ but 
we need only ſay, That the Ignoravce of Pri- WF mer 
mitive Times condemned what t did not over 
underſtand, as in this very caſe o Virgiltus's Cap 
Excommunication for what hath ſince been eve 
6357579; manifeſtly 


el 
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the People. 


manifeſtly proved to be true. To the fourth, 
the Term Wor/d may be taken in a double Senſe, 
enerally for the whole Univerſe, particular- 
y for an inferior World, conſiſting of Ele- 
ments. So that in one Senſe there may be but 
One, but in the proper Senſe, if every Star 
and Planet were a World, that Multiplicity is 
comprehenſive in the word Univerſe, and all 
thoſe great Globes, like the Parts of our 
known World, come under the Denomination 
of a World; and *tis plain, ſuch Plurality 
doth not contradict Scripture or Reaſon, as he 
may find who will take the Trouble to peruſe 
that Book, Intituled, The Diſcovery of a New 
World in the Moon. The Error about the 
Aſtronomical Syſtems of the World, See 
ASTRONOMY, p. 252, 2533. 

Humanum eft Errare. The Prophets have 
erred a little through Human _— Moſes 
failed in telling the People he would not only 
_ them out of the Land of Egypt, but car- 
ry them into the Land of Canaan; which lat- 
ter he did not. Jonas in foretelling the De- 
ſtruction of Nineveh within forty Days; Eli- 


jab in many Things to come in the Days of 


Ahab, which yet were not fulfilled *till after his 
Death; Iſaiah in the Death of Hezekiab the 
next day, when his Life was prolonged fifteen 
Years after; Matthew failed when he wrote 
that Chriſt was not dead, till the Launce had 
pierced his Side. | | | 
God doth not always diſpoſe the Succeſs of 
Mens Actions according to their. Intentions, 
but according to his own ſecret and juſt Judg- 
ments. 80 the Children of I/rae! were twice 
overthrown, although God appointed them a 
Captain, and: bad, and incouraged them to 
ave Battle, Judic. Cap. 20. | 
5 LI Eccle- 
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514 | Of Errors | 
me, Chap. 16. ver. 15. Note, No of 
_ Verſe in St. Hierom, and other Latin Bi- 
bles. | 
Alſo Chap. 8. ver. 17. much difference be- 
tween the Englih and L_ MR Bf 
Again, in Chap. 32. of Ecclefiaſticus, Before 
the Thunder goeth the Ligbimꝭg. 

Likewiſe ons difference between the Ex- 
Ii and Latin Verſe of Proverbs 18. 3. and 
21. 6. 

Alſo, The Euenisg and the Mornine made 
the firſt Day, yet the Sun was not created till 
the fourth day. See Gene/is, Chap. 1. See in 
our Treatiſe of COLOURS -DTING, 
p. 433. WEN Sag: 
| Of the Ga DEN of EDEN. 


As for Terreftrial Paradiſe, ſaith Cauſin, in 
his Holy Court, Tome 3. p. 20. it is a Que- 
gan ſtion among Divines never to be ended, and 
bar not ſatisfy out which miniſtreth perpetual Buſineſs to all In- 
— terpreters upon Geneſis. Elias Thesbites durſt 

boldly fay, that not only the Garden of Plea- 
ſure was ſtill in Being, but that doubt leſiy 
many went thither, and the Paſſage into it ly 
open to them, but that charmed with the 
Beauties and Contentments of this Place, they 
never returned. Origen and Philo following 
their Allegories, made a Myſtical Paradiſe and i of 
true Ideas of Plato, wherein they were imita - 
ted by P/ellus, who ſaith that the Cha/dean Pa- 
radiſe (as he calls it) was nothing elſe but a II 
Quoire of Celeſtial Virtues, the four Rivers ſig- ill g 
nifying the four Cardinal Virtues, Some Place Circi 
it in India, others in Meſopotamia, where there I as © 
would be much ado to accord theſe four Ri- 


vers, but that recourſe is had to the Violence 
N 


among the People. 

of the Deluge. Some again Place it in the Air 
under the Circle of the Moon, and tell us the 
four Rivers fall down from thence, and run- 


ing all under the Ocean, riſe up again in 
tho Places where they are now found; which 


Foppery I will not Honour with a Confuta- 
tion, ſaith Heylin, in his Deſcription of Meſo» 


potamia, p. 612. Some conceive the four Ri- 
vers to be Tigris, Eupbrates, Nils, and Gan- 
ger, and that Paradiſe was the whole World; 
but it muſt follow then that Adam when he 
was driven out of Paradiſe, was driven out 
of the World. See Heylin's Geography, p. 6124 
Hickeringill, Rector of Colchefter, in his Sur- 
vey of the Earth, ſaith, I have been often 2 
the ſearch, and the Grand- Inqueſt, to find in 
what Place of this Earth was ſituated the 
Garden of Eden, deſcribed cy in Geneſis the 
8 Second, with its known Boundaries and Land- 
BW marks, whence: flowed four Rivers, Piſon, Gi- 
WH bon, Hiddeke!, and Expbrates, the three firſt 
bare run away with themſelves; Non ſunt 
jwenti — only Eupbrates keeps its Name 
nnd Channel. No Skill- in Geography, nor 
Aid of any Travellers, no not famous Sir 
John Mandeville, nor mad Tom. Cort, ever 
made any more Cy of the Garden of 
Eden, than of the Head of Nile, Kc. 
of Sr, GeorGt of Cappadocia, being "rhe 
| Patron Saint of England. 

180 This Opinion, however believed, is very 
i grounded, and certainly Erroneous, for the 
eCircumſtances of Things and Times, as well 
eu of the Perſon related by Sir Henry Spet- 
r r wx hy 
e wy | 
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flin preached, and may better 


Of Errors 

And the Synod of Ariminum, congregated 
by Conflantius Ceſar, declared the Suffering of 
George Apocryphal, for that it was: ſet torth 
by Hereticks, &c. Venerable Bede ſays the 
Twenty Third of April, or according to the 
Latin Computation, the Ninth of the Kalends 
of May, was the Birth-day of George the Mar- 
tyr, who under Dacianus the Potent King of 
Perſia, that reigned over Seventy Kings, was 
Eminent for Miracles, &c. but faith his Suf- 
ferings are reckoned among the Apocryphal 
Writings, which concluding Daſh ſpoil'd all, 
Now whoever ſearches will find there never 
was ſuch an Emperor in Perſia as Dactanus, 
much leſs one that reigned over Seventy: Kings. 
But this Arian Martyr, who uſurped the 
Alexandrian See, and was the Perſecutor of 
St. Atbanaſius, Pope Zachary built a Church 
for, and placed the Head of George there, 
tho' the Body of him had been intirely burnt 
to Aſhes Four Hundred Years before. One 
Miſtake hath happened to promote it, by one 
George of Oſtia, being ſent by Pope Adrian, 
Legate to England, and was at the Council 
of Ceoltide ; Ceo! in Saxon ſignifieth Nave, 
and Lid eftus Marinus, a Town to which the 
Tide flowed, which undoubtedly was in Mer- 


cia, becauſe King Offe ſubſcribed to the Coun- 


cil there, therefore muſt it' be towards Briſtol, 


on the Banks of. Severn, which might be the 


reaſon the Virgin delivered by him was named 
Sabra. The Honour of killing the Dragon 
(Type of the Devil and Hereſy, as is hinted 
in Iſaiah 7. 1.) was firſt given to Conſtantine 
the Great. The St. George of Oftia ſucceeded 
in the Eſtabliſhment of that Rn St. Aur 

accounted 


the Patron of this Nation, being a Churdr 
>; a Worthy, 
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Worthy, not an Eminent Soldier. Beſides, St. 
George's Atchievements are ſaid to be in Libya 
and Cappadocia, and he in Perſia, William of 
Malmsbury makes the Place of his Martyrdom 
at Rama, if (faith he) we.give Credit to Fame. 
Yet William of Tyre ſaith he found a reſt- 
ing Place at the City of Lydda, and ſuch was 
the uncertain Account of this George, here in 
England, after the Time of the Norman Con- 
queſt, And Gelaſius, Biſhop of Rome, con- 
demned the Legend of St. George as Heretical 
and Ridiculous. We cannot, with others, pre- 
ſerve the Saint and condemn the Story; and 
if an Eminent Martyr was not known in the 
World Three Hundred Years after his Death, 
there is no Reliance on Diſcoveries, if any 
could be made in after Ages. Tis certain, 
ſeveral Ages have been Labouring' under the 
Spurious Legend of the Arian George; and 
they had removed the Scene from Alexandria, 
and at laſt pitched upon Cappadocia, but ſti 
with ſuch a Tincture of the Original, the 
whole Story plainly appears a Fiction: And 
in England hath been only a general Conceit 
about this Eaſtern Story, for it hath never 
been related by thoſe that gave the greateſt 
Credit to ſuch Things, without ſome Abate- 
ment of its Credibility, as is obſerved before 
by William of Malmsbury. Religion and No- 
tion, as well as the Itch of Superſtition was 
ſo catching however, that the Opinion of this 
daint was moſt agreeable to our Apprehenſions; 
and from thence it was the Deſigns and Hu- 
mours of Princes run according to the Geniug 
of the Age: From theſe Reaſons are the Appari- 
tions of St. George recounted in the Wars un- 
I dertaken againſt the Infidels in the Holy 
Lad, Oc. where he is ſaid to be ſeen to 
| L112 | fight 


\ 
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fight for them. The Devotion of 7uſtinian I Mr 
uthered him into the Kalendar, as that of R- St. 
bert de Oily built a Church of St. George in 
the Caſtle at Oxford, and King Edward 11]. | 
after him built the Chappel of St. George at 
Windſor, as well as founded the Order of the 
Garter to his Honour; ſo Lydda, famous for 
the Tomb of St. George, was raiſed to the 
Dignity of an Epiſcopal See, and the Tower 
of Antioch, formerly called the Two Sifters, 
gained the Name of St. George; yet in none 
of all theſe was he called or intitled, Saint 
George of Cappadocia, by which it ſhould plain- 
Iy ſeem, the Learned were not ſatisfied that 
Cappadocia was the Country of our St. George. 
But 1t was no ſmall Advantage to have the 
Fiction of a Protecting Saint animate the $ol- 
diers in their Wars ; and as ſuch thoſe of the 
Honourable Order of St. George may look up- 
on it to contain a Symbolical Repreſentation 
of fighting againſt the Dragon of Hereſy, Cc. 
And to conclude, this Allegory of fighting and 
killing the Dragon, hath been taken up by 
other Nations, which had no particular rela- 
tion to any St. George, as witneſſes the Order 
of Knighthood, called of the Dragon, in Hun- 
gary, &c. inftituted by the Emperor Sigiſinund, 
who was very fortunate in ſeveral Battles 
againſt the Turks, and by whoſe means Schiſm 
and Hereſy, the ons that devoured Reli 
gion, had been ſupplanted and vanquiſhed. 
d for the like Reaſon is there in the Collar c 
of the Order of St. Michael, inſtituted by King buf 
Lewis XI. the Picture of St. Michae! the Arch. 05 
angel, 1 the Dragon of the In. L 
fernal Deep, alluding to the Encounter of 4 
St. Michael with the Pragon in the Apocalyſſc. 
See Vincentius, Bede, Sir Henry Spelman, W | 
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Mr. Thomas Salmon's Hiſtorical Account of 


St, George. 
| Of the Ten S1BvLs, 


One Petit a Phyſician at Paris, has indea- 
youred to prove that there never was any 
more than One Sibyl that was a Propheteſs ; 
that ſhe was a Grecian, becauſe all the Oracles 
aſcribed to her are in Greek Verſes, and that 
it's improbable that Women born at Chaldea, 


The Names of, 
the Ten Sibyls, 


See p. 135. | 


Phrygia, and Italy, ſhould write in Greek. 


Then he proceeds to prove that the Name of 


this Sibyl was Herophile; that ſhe was born at 


Erythrea, in the Leſſer A/ia, and that her di- 
verſity of Names was occaſioned by her Tra- 
vels, or by the Spirit's Tranſporting her from 
one Place to another; and that ſhe died at 
Cuma 1n Italy. The Romans had a great Ve- 
neration for theſe Oracles, and kept what they 

re of them in the Capitol, to 
which they had recourſe in Caſes of Difficul- 
ty. Voſſizs ſays the ancient Books of the Si- 
byls at Rome were altogether Prophane; but 
that thoſe brought from Greece by Craſſus, con- 
tained ſome Prophecies that had given by 


certain Jets for Sibylline Oracles, which is 


the reaſon of thoſe Prophecies of the Coming 
of the Meſſiah, that are found among them. 
dee Beroſus among the Hiſtorians, Vol. 1. p. 300. 


The Story of Pope. ns confuted. 


Confatatio Fabula de Foanna Papiſſa cum Ni- 
buſio. Clearer Confirmations muſt be drawn 
for the Hiſtory of Pope Joan, who ſucceeded 
Leo IV. and preceded Benedi III. than many 
we yet diſcover. And fince it is delivered 
with aunt and ferunt by many, ſince the 

|  TLT4  * - Law 
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Learned Leo Allatius hath diſcovered that the 


ancient Copies of Martinus Polonus (who is 
chiefly urged for it) had not this Story in it; 
Blendell, a ck ſince not only the Stream of Latin Hiſtorians 
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Calvanift, alſo 


wrowe a Book (AMONg whom are Genebrard, Nicephorus, Ba- 


pirpokily to co» ronius, Platina, Sedrenus, Zonoras, Palmeri- 
See Creſſ's Church Nu, Ornuphrius, Sugerius, Volaterran, Sponde- 
Hiſtery of Brizain, 27745, who writ of the Succeſſion of Popes and 
an General Councils) have made no mention- of 
it; but Phorizs the Patriarch (who was con- 

demned by the Fourth Conſtantinopolitan Coun- 

cil, for Uſurping the Chair of Conflantinople, 

and Expelling Ignatius the lawful Biſhop, as 

alſo for diſobeying the Authority and Decrees 

of the Apoſtolick See of Old Rome, as may 

be ſeen, Aon I. of that Council, and thereby 

grown a bitter Enemy to Rome) Metrophanus 
Smyrneis, and the exaſperated Greeks, have 

made no mention of it, it is but reaſonable 

to conclude it falſe. See Dr. Brown's Inqui- 

ry into Vulgar Errors, and Turberville in bis 

Manual of Controverſy. 


ö 
Of WII IIA the Conqueror. 


That William the Conqueror of England was 

a Baſtard, born of Arler, a Skinner's Daugh- 

ter, living in the Town of Falais in France, 

ſeems to carry no ſmall Credit among the 

People, confirmed in the Opinion thereot by 

Chronologers of no ſmall Reputation in the 

World; yet doth it admit of ſome doubt 

therein, fince ſome Authors aſſure us that Be 

flardus was but the Sirname of that illian, 

__ Whoſe Father was Robert Duke of N. el 

which Name of Baſtardus was ingraved in 

pital Letters round his Signet, as his pr 

per Sirname, which was the Cuſtom ** le 

: FN 1mes 
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Times to practice; and therefore only ſerves 
for an Error of the like Nature with that of 
ome Perſons taking Sanguis Draconis for the 
Blood of a Dragon, when it is the Gum of a 
Tree. By ſomewhat the like Miſtake is the 
Name of Sir John Haukwood (whoſe Monu- 
ment ſtands in the great Church at Florence) 
changed into John Sharp by Foreigners, who 
fnding his Name to be Joannes Acutus, there- 
fore call him' by the Name of Sharp, by which 
Name he is alſo returned into Englund; where- 


2s indeed they there omitting the h in Latin 


z frivolous, and the & and w as unuſual, they 
thereby turn Haukwood into Acutus, and fo by 
Miſtake we have Sir John Sharp for Sir John 
Haukwood, See Verſtegan, 32. 


_ Of Gorp-MiINESV. 


Tho' we read in the Law Books De aurife- 
unis and Argentifodinis, yet it is affirmed by 
Merchants that have travelled for Gold, that 
there are Silver-Mines, that 1s, there 1s Oar or 
dil of Silver digged out of the Earth, and 
out of that by Art is Silver tried; but there 
s no Oar or Soil of Gold, but it is Gold ori- 
ginally in ſmall Sand or Duſt, which being 
waſhed down to the Shoar, it is found by the 
jellowneſs of the Water, as in the Rivers Ta- 
gus and Pafolus. And this is confirmed by 
Job, Chap. 28. ver. 1. and 6. Swre/y, there is a 
Fein for the Silver, and a place for Gold where 
they find it. And ſoon after, The Stones of it 
oe the place of Sapphires, and the Duſt of it ir 
Gold. And yet for diſtinction ſake, it is called 
durifodina. See Cotes 2 Infl. 579. See Gold 
7 58 Of the Gold of Ophir. See in 


of 


e 


J 
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Of the Mars nes of WALEs, 


Marſhes of Wales is a Name corruptly uſed, 
for Marſhes are properly marſhy Grounds; 
and it was anciently called the Mearces of 
Wales; and the c being in our ancient Lan- 

e pronounced as &, it was in Pronuncia- 
ion the Mearkes of ales, 1. e. the Marks, 
Bounds, or Limits of Wales. So one of the 
Seven Kingdoms, in the Time of the Heprur- 
cby, was called Mercia, after the Latin Name, 
but of our Anceſtors it was called Mearkenland 
and Mearkenryc, that is, the Country or King- 
dom marked or limitted out. And hereunto 
accordeth our Name of Mearſtones, which 
ſhould be Meargſtones, that ſtand for Marks 
and Bounds to divide Lands. See [erft. 157. 


Of the Mayor of LonDox. 


The Cuſtom of the Inhabitants of the two 
Cities of London and Tork, calling their Mayor 
The Lord-Mayor, (others being only called Mr 
Mayor) altho it be a practice of long ſtand- 
ing, yet is it an Error in them, and ground. 
ed upon Ignorance. For the ancient Inhab!- 
tants of Franconia (from whence the Frenc) 
are deſcended) and their Neighbours the Old 
Saxons (of whom the Engliſh have their Orr 
ginal) being People of Germany, and deſcend- 
ed (as faith Beroſus) of the Old Hebrews, had 
retained in their Language many Hebreu 
words. Now the word Mar (corruptly pro- 
nounced Mayr or Mayor) in the Hebrew fig 
nifieth Dominus or Lord, from which it B 
eaſily conjectured how the chief Ruler of thele 
two Cities came to be nominated Mayors ; = 
* t 
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that they ſhould have the Name of Lord pre- 
fixed, is a manifeſt Error, ſince Mayor of it 
ſelf ſignifies Lord. 2 


Of the firſt Co M UNIT I emong MEN. 


Ancient Writers much Celebrate the State of Of Things being 
the firſt Men of the World, telling us at that ne de k 
Time all Things were common, and the Terms lnkehuncs of he 


of Mine and Thine were not known, which 
yet we know not how to grant, ſince-it 1s evi- 
dent in Abe! and Cain, that tho' they were 
Brethren, yet had each of them their diſtin& - 
Families and diſtin& Poſſeſſions: For how elle 
could they have offered a Sacrifice to God? 
Or how could that which was offered in com- 
mon by them be Accepted and Rejected? By 
which it doth — appear, that from 
the beginning of the World things were ac- 
counted as of Right, belonging to him who 
was the firſt Occupant, and that every One 
did challenge that to be his own, which by his 
Labour, Induſtry, or good Fortune he had got 
Poſſeſſion of. | 


Of NEs TOR being ſaid to live Three Hun- 
. . dred Tears. 


In this Computation it is only meant that 
Neftor lived ſo long as that Motion laſted 
wherein the Sun pertormed Three Hundred of 
its yearly Courſes, or the Earth, One Thouſand 
and Ninety Five Circuits about its own Axis. 


And theſe ſort of Alluſions are common, as 


that our Saviour is ſaid to be three days in the 

Grave, yet was it but one day and two pieces 
days. 7 N 2 
of 
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According to Junius and the Septuogin, MW: 


tranſpoſing of the word Elder, they have made 
the Queſtion, Whether Shem and Cham were 
elder than Japhat? Which Sir . Raw gb hath 
well obſerved, according to the courſe ot Scrip- 
ture, that there never was any Reſpect given 
to the Eldeſt in Years, but only in Virtue a 
in the Examples of Henoch, Abraham, Jacob, 
and David, and that the firſt place might he 
given to Shen, for that the Hebrew Nation, 
Abraham, the Prophets, David, and Chriſt de- 
ſcended of him, ſo that whether you will fol- 
low the Vulgar Shem frater 70 et major, or 
the Septuagint Shem fratri Zaphet majoris, or 
with Peres, Shem frater Faphet ille magnus. 
The famous Brother of Fapher, is left to Judi 
cious Readers. And in the Genealogy ot our 
Saviour, tis ſaid; Abraham begat I/aac, (not 
Imael, who was the Eldeſt) and Iſaac begat 


Jacob, (not Eſau, who was alſo the Eldeſt.) 


As to Dr. Heylin, and ſome other Writers, 
affirming that St. Peter never was at Rone, 
Dr. Pearſon hath anſwered that Error, and 
proved that he was at Rome. 

Penelope, famous in Homer for her Chaſtity, 
Locryphon reproaches as one that lay with 
many Adlulterers. 

The Error about Auguſtine the Monk. See 


Marginal Note in th Firſt Volume of thus 


Work, p. 91. 


. Many Errors in Points of Faith and Reli 
gion. See in Hereticks, Qc. in RELIGION. 


Errors 
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Errors in Chronology. See Vol. 1. p. 202. 
lol. 2. p. 81. about Gute, Vol. 1: 65 205. 

Ot Anatomiſts about the Infuſion of the 
Soul, Seem MANKIND, Vol. I. p. 482. 

The Error about boiling Gold in Broth. See 
in METALS, Vol. 2. p. 32. he 

The Error of thoſe Philoſophers, who told 
Ge/on King of Sicily, the Grains of Sand were 
mnumerable. See p. 135. 

Dr. Caves Vindication of Exſebius, from 
the Erroneous Opinion of his being an Arran. 
de Eyſebizs among the Hiſtorians in the Trea- 
tle of HISTORY. 

About Greece being the Mother of Arts and 
Klences, Vol. 2. p. 46. | 

Some Erroneous Opinions about the Sa- 
Hur Law. See in LAV, Vol. I. p. 329. 

Errors in the Julian and Gregorian Account, 
alled Old Stile and New Stile. See in AS TRO- 
NOMYT, p. 273, 274. ; 

The Painting the Devil black, 1s not uſed 
y thoſe Natives who are of a black Comple- 
on, for they repreſent him white; therefore 
8 it an Error to aſcribe Black alone to that 


Wind. And here we may obſerve that anci- | 


Wtly among the Pagans, the word Demon was 
aten taken in the better part, but amongſt us 
WUriſtians it is attributed only to Evil Spirits. 

© the word Conſpiracy in Latin and French, is 
ied for an Agreement, to do a good or an evil 
Thing, but now we always undrſtand it in the 
kril part. Perhaps it is no ordinary Error 
n us to give Preference to the right Hand in 
Talking, Cc. ſince the Turꝶs upon a good 
WW nſfideration prefer the left Hand before the 
aht, being thereby made Maſter of his Sword 
uh whom he walks. See before in the Trea- 


ile of AUGURT, p. 320. and the import: 


bus Cuſtoms there recited. 
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Of Errors 
The naming Vegetables and Plants by Hy 


mane Names, tho' of great Antiquity; cauſe 


many Errors among the Vulgar, who conceit 
great Virtues in their Natures, from being 
named of the fame Appellation with Saints 
c. So Paul's Betony is but derived fron 
Paulus Ægineta, an ancient Phyſician of Xing 
and is no more than Speedwell, tho the Per 
ple have great Opinions thereof; in referenc 


to St. Paul. The like Expectations are raiſedMeior 


from Herba Trinitatis, which only obtained 
that Name from the Figure of its Leaves. I 
Milium Solis, the Epithet of the Sun, hath in 
larged its Opinion, yet had only that Nani 
becauſe it grew plentifully in the Mountains 


Soler. So are they decerved in many others, 


as in Horſe-Raddiſh, Horſe-Mint, Bull-Ruſh, 
Sc. whereas that Expreſſion is but a Græciſm, 
Hippos and Bows, (that is, Horſe and Bull 
intending no more than Great. Thus would 
he be in a great Error, who takes Arbor Vite 
to have its Name from the Tree of Life in Pa 
radiſe; or Arbor Fade to be the ſame ſupplied 
Judas with a Gibbet; or takes Sanguis Dr: 
cons (the Gum of a Tree) for the Blood of 
a Dragon; or Aqua Fortis (a Corroding V: 
ter) for Strong Water, or a Cordial. Th 
fame Error would be in him who takes Golile- 
a, Name of the Medicean Stars, (which be 
gave to thoſe ſecondary Planets he diſcovered 
about Jupiter) as ſuppoſing any Medicinal 
Virtues in them, when that Name was only 
given in Honour to the Duke of Tuſcan), 
named Medicis. | 75 
Hippocrates, in his Book of the Nature of 
Infants, faith, the Bird is generated of the 
yellow of the Egg, but is noutiſhed by the 
white of the Egg, which Ariſtotle proves fal 
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{ly untrue in his Book of Animals, for the 
riginal of the Chicken is in the White, and 
ts Nouriſhment ſuck d in thorow the Navel 
8 j t of the Yolk. 8 
To in the Reign of the Emperor Severus, 
e read Three Thouſand Women were Indicted 
vor Adultery, and that almoſt all Women were 
zurtezans ; yet might they not be in Verity 
ich, ſince the Nicolaitans, to avoid the Suſpi- 
on of Jealouſy, proſtituted their own Wives 
nd the Grecians called the fair Helena 2 
Courtezan, only becauſe Xeux:s the Painter 
Mubo had drawn her Picture _ fine, took 
Money of every one that would fee her. 
To among the ancient Philoſophers, many 
rere ordinarily eſteemed Atheifts, ſuch as 
WEncurus, Lucretins, &c. yet an Atheiſt 
Wanong the Pagans, might be the beſt Chriſtian, 
or in believing no God of their Multitude, 
hey perhaps believed there was a more Divine 
Wl Creator. | 

$0 a certain Philoſopher declared to one of 
the Emperors, that when he writ in earneſt, 
i writ in the Name of One God, and when 
njeft he writ in the Name of N And 
t is ſaid of Tr iſgemiſt us, that he was ſo named 
tecauſe he compoſed a Treatiſe of the Trinity. 
e in RELIGION, Vol. 1. p. 86. 
The Pariſiant, or People of Paris, brag their 
City was never conquered, but that is becauſe 
won the leaft Diſtreſs they compounded with 
tieir Enemy. £130 Haupt.! 1063 

Tho! it is ſaid all ponderous Bodies reduced 
to. Affies abate in their former Gravity, yet 

reduced to Aſhes, exceeds ' rather 

dan diminiſhes; and as to Archimedes Tryal 
of the two Diadems or Crowns of the King 
yr, who believing himſelf deceived by 

wh 8 
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Aue of this & his Goldſmith, and that one of them contain 


mous Arechimides, 
fee in Mathemati- 


cal Magick, 


be was ſo overjoyed; that he ran about the 


Of Errors | 


ed much Silver, the King was defirous if Fleſh 
know the Truth without breaking then 
Wherefore Archimedes cauſed two Vellels to | 
made of equal bigneſs, with Receivers unde 
them, and cauſed them to be filled brim fil 
of Water, and therein he did put theſe tu 
Crowns aſunder, and gathered up the Watt 
very circumſpectly, whereof one of the ve away 
ſels did ſpill more than the other; for Sixteei Filbe 
Pounds of Silver did ſpill Thurty Six, INC the ( 
Sixteen of Gold did ſpill but 8 and th dies. 
Crown Twenty Four, ſo it was Twelve Pound Vege 
Silver and Four Pounds Gold; which when pathi 
Archimedes, by Arithmetical Proportion, grour 
ded upon Geometrical Obſervation, found out 


Streets like a Madman, crying aloud, I h 
found, I have found. Now ſaith Gerard Mahne 
in his Lex Mercatoria, p. 192. How is it poſſibl 
that Archimedes s Geometrical Tryal (fo much 
celebrated by Antiquity ) could be ſure, ſino 


Gold hath an Attractive Power, ſo that ſeveral 8e. 
Pieces of it may be retained in a Cup offi vhet 
Wine? For by reaſon of the hot and dry Cu- "Pon 
ty of Gold (faith he) it bath a Property, with 
that filling a Cup of Wine to the brim, yet 3: T 
may you put Ten or Fifteen Pieces of Gold Con! 
Coin into it, gradually and leiſurely, without HE 
ſpilling any of the Liquor, or making it ruf ome 
over, it apprehending and claſping as it were Vat 
the Liquid Quality of the Wine. See the Au- they 
thor aforeſaid in Lex Mercatoria. the « 
Tho? it be ſaid there is an Antipathy be. p 
tween, the Wolf and Sheep, the Vine and Cab: not 
bage, &c, yet certainly there is not any in- J. I 
nate Enmity or Hatred between thoſe Thing; — 


for the Wolf purſues the Sheep out of Lon 
| an 
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and Deſire to pleaſe his Appetite with the 
Fleſh of it; and that which is called Anti- See de Treatiſe 
of Animals, p. G, 


pathy between the Vine and the Cabbage is 
as'1mproper, for the reaſon of their not thri- 
ying when ſown near to one another in the 
ſame Ground, is, becauſe the Nutriment pro- 
per for the Growth of one, is alſo proper for 
the Increaſe'of the other, and the Vine draws 
away all that Aliment by Strength (as great 
Fiſhes devour the leſs) which ſhould nouriſh 
the Cabbage, whereby the latter droops and 
dies The like may be ſaid of many other 
Vegetables, which are accounted to bear Anti- 
pathies to each other ; of which you may ſee 
more in the Treatife of VEGETABLES 
and AGRICULTURE, p. 22. And the 
Ancients, when they did not readily know 
the cauſe of Hatred between Animals, c. 
ſheltered their want of Judgment under the 
Terms' of Antipathy, and the like : The true 
Cauſe and Definition of which Word ſee in 
the Treatiſe of ANIMALS, Þ. 7. 


See Primrgſe's Popular Errors in Phy ſick, Popular Errors in 


where he declares, 1. The deceitful Judgment 
upon Urin; 2. That the Sex, or a Woman 
with. Child, are not to be known thereby; 
3. That Gold is in vain boiled in Broth for a 
Conſumption: See Gold in our Treatiſe of 
METALS. 4. That ſtrong Drink is unwhol- 
ſome drank in a Morning; 5. That ftron 
Waters are very ill after groſs Meats, becauſe 
they drag the Meat down to the bottom of 
the Stomach before it can Concoct, and have 
its proper Digeſtion ; 6. That red Cloaths are 
not preferrable above others for the Meaſles; 
7. That it is not hurtful to Purge in the Dog- 
days; 8. That old Men may uſe Phlebotomy; 
9. That any Vein vp Arm is alike to bleed 
m ns 
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Brown's [nqui- 
he Er 


in; 10. That crude, or unprepared. Quickfil. 
ver, is not hurtful taken by the Mouth, 
11. Errors about the Bezoar- Stone and the 
Unicorn's-Hornz 12. That the Stone in the 
Bladder cannot be diſſolved by any Thing 
taken by the Mouth; 13. That Opium is not 
to be feared if rightly prepared; 14. That 
applying Pidgeons and young Whelps to the 
Feet, do little or no good; 15. That of 
the Weapon Oyntment, is a falſe Notion; 
16. That the Seventh Son curing the King's 
Evil, is not to be minded; 17. That the Anti- 
monial Cup 1s Poyſon, and a Thing deceitful, 
dangerous, and molt ridiculous z 18. That the 
Fume of Tobacco goes not up into the Brain; 
19. That all Vomits are dangerous, the Sto- 
mach being made to receive and not refund, 
unleſs in caſes of Poyſon, which. ſhould al 
ways be fetched out the way it went in; 
20. That the Proverb is which fays, 
Milk is to be waſhed from the Liver ſince to 
Curdle it on the Stomach may convert it to 
Poyſon; 21. That the Mountebank - Antidote 
1s but a fooliſh Performance, in reſpec of 
its Univerſality, ſince no one Thing can 
be a Remedy tor many Diſeaſes. ' See Witty's 


Tranſlation of Primroſe's Popular Errors. 


See Dr. Brown's Inquiries into Common and 


here revives, Vulgar Errors, vis. That Chryſtal is Ice; 


| 


E 


A Diamond broke by the Blood of a Goat; 


That Glaſs is Poyſon; That white Powder 
kills without Report. (See Marginal Note in 
our Treatiſe of GUNNERT.,) That Coral is 
ſoft under Water; That Porceline Clay for 
China Diſhes lies a Hundred Years in Earth; 
That a Carbuncle gives Light in the Dark; 
That Mandrakes grow naturally under the 
Gallows ; That the Root gives a Shriek upon 

| | Eradication ; 


Of "5 | 


3 among the People. ; 

Fradicationz Or fatal. to dig it up; That 
Bays preferve from Lightning; Bitter Al- 
monds a' Preſervative againft Ebriety; That 


Camphir cauſeth Impotency; That an Ele- 


phant hath no Joints; A Horſe and Pidgeon 
vo Gall; That a Beaver caſtrates himſelf when 
hunted ; That a Badger hath Legs on one ſide 
ſhorter than the other; That a Bear brings 
forth Cubs informous; Of the long Life of 
Deer; That a King's Fiſher ſhews the Wind; 


Of the Baſiliſk, Gryphin, Phoenix ; That a Sa- 


lamander lives in Fire; That the Amphiſbena 
hath two Heads; Vipere force thro the Body 
of their Dam; That Hares are each Male and 
female; That Moles have no Eyes; Lampries 
many; Snails two, and thoſ®at the end of their 
Horns; That the Camelion lives on Air; That 
the Oftridge digeſts Iron ; Of the Unicorn's 
Horn ; Ot Swans ſinging before Death ; That 
the Fleſh of a Peacock corrupts not; That 
Storks will only live in Republicks; That 
Whelps are Blind Nine Days; Of Antipathies 
between a Lyon and Cock, Toad and Spider; 
de in ANIMALS; That an Ear-wig hath 
do Wings; That the Chicken is made out of 
the Tolk of the Egg; That Snakes ſting; That 
Man hath only an erect Figure; The Heart 
on the left ſide, and Pleuriſies only on the left 
vide; That the right Hand is athgnable only 
to one Side; That Men fwim naturally; That 
Men drowned float on the Ninth Day; That 


Women drowned ſwim Prone, Men, —_— | 
hat 


That Men are heavier dead than alive; 

lers naturally ſtink; Of the Climacterical 

Year, Sixty Three. (See m ARITHME- 

TICK.) Of the Dog days; Ot the Pictures 

of the Pellican, Dolphin, Graſhopper, Serpent 

tempting Eve; Adam and Eve with Navels ; 
M m 2 Our 
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Our Saviour with long Hair; Abraham fact; 
_ ficing Iſaac; Moſes with Horns; Scutcheom 
of the Twelve Tribes; The Sibyls; Picture of 
the Death of Cleopatra; Nine Worthies; 7ep- 
tha ſacrificing his Daughter; John the Baptiſt 
in a Camel's Skin; Of St. Chriſtopher, St. George, 
St. Ferom : Of Mer-maids, Unicorns, and Hie 
roglyphical Pictures of the Egyptians; Of an 
Hare croſſing us; Owls appearing ominous; 


. Falling of Salt; Breaking the Egg-ſhell; True 
| Cuſtoms in Augu- 


Lover's Knotz Cheek burning; Speaking ur- 
der the Roſe; Smoak following the Fair; Hair 
upon Moles; Pairing of Nails; Lyons Heads 
upon Spouts, c. Concerning the beginning 

the World; That the Earth was ſlenderly 
38 before the Flood; Of Eaſt and Welt; 
Of the Seven Heads of Nie; Its Greatneſs and 
Inundation; That it never Rains in Egypt, &c. 
Of the Red-Sea; Blackneſs of Negro's; ( 
Gipſies; That the forbidden Fruit was an Ap- 
ple; That Man hath a Rib leſs than Woman; 
Methuſalah the longeſt Liver; No Rainbow 
before the Flood; The Tower of Babe! erected 
againſt a ſecond Deluge; Of the Mandrakes 0 
Leah, The three Kings of Collen; Fobn the 
Baptiſt in the Wilderneſs, his Food; John the 
Evangeliſt ſhould not die; Of the Ceſſation o 
Oracles. Death of Ariſtor/e ; Wiſh of Philoxe 
aus; Of the Lake Aſphaltites, or Dead-Sea; 
That our Saviour never Laughed ; Craſſus but 
once; That a Woman conceived in a Bath; C 
the 2 of Beliſarius. See Mutability of For 
tune in ſeveral great Perſonages, in the Treatiſe 
of ASTROLOGY, concerning this Bellſartus; 
Of Huus Decumanus, or the tenth Wave dat 
2 That Pariſatis Poy ſoned Statira with one 
ide of a Knife; Of a Woman fed with Poyſon 


to kill Ae ander; The wandering Jeu og 
hs oan ; 


The 


among the Prople. 


; Epicurus the Philoſopher ; That Hanni- 


eat thro' the A/ps, with Vinegar ; That 
irres Army drank whole Rivers dry, Cc. 
lo all which Doctor Browne, gives many de- 

monſtrat ions to ve their Falſities, and ren- 
ders moſt of thoſe Opinions to be Abſurd, and 
'Mdoubtful, if not wholly falſe. 


There hath been likewiſe Publiſhed a Refu- 


tation of Doctor Brown's Enquiry into Vulgar 
Errors, the Author whereof is Alexander Roſs. 
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3E of Weftminſter built. See Church in C. 
Academicks, Vol. 1. pag. 9, 10. : 
Accompt of Years from the Creation to the Deſtru- 
ction of the Temple, how different, V. 1. p. 203. 
Acre of Land, how much, V. 1. p. 396. V. 2. P. 14), 


195. 
esel, V. 2. p. 79. Is | 
Attion at Law for Baſtards, &c. V. 1. . 
Aftiens in the Delivery of an Oration, J. 2. p. 112. 
Activity of Indians, &c. V. 2. p. 352. 
Adam, what Language he ſpoke, Y. 2. p. 40, 41. 
Adeling what, V. 1. p. 215. \ 
3 · to Inteſtates Eſtates began, J. 1. p. 369. 
a, V. 2. p. 74. 
 e/Equater, vid. Equinoctial. 
Era, or Computation of Time, 
JV. 2. p. 272. 


—ͤ— 


reer. TR 


how different, V. 1. p. 202- 
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Aﬀairs of Theodates manag'd ill, notwithſtanding all endeavours 


to the contrary, V. 1. p. 284. 
Ages, Four chiefly OY V. 2. p. 130. 
Aonius, V. 1. p. Hi 
Ar, by whom held to be the firſt Principle, V. f. p. 3. Opinion 

thereof, 9. Treated of as an Element, 123. How different in 

ſeveral Countries, 125, 126. How produces Winds, 428, 429- 

How cauſeth Conſumptions, 428, 303. Inſtruments invent 
therein, 452. Why not mention d by Moſes, in the Hiſtory 

of the Creation, 512- Airy Meteors, 418. - Armies in the Air, 

422+ How Clouds ſwim in the Air, 429. Regions of the Air, 
31, 432. Of Flying in the Air, V. 2. p. 352, 353+ Colours 
ubje6t to mn Air, 444- Apparirions in the See Appa- 

chor, 1 P- 97, 334, 335 
—— who the — in London, V. 1. p. 224 
Alecto, &c. V. 2. p. 7 
Allay ot Silver and Cold. V. 1. p. 371, 378. 

Almicanters, V. 2. p- 256. 
5 ray > 2 many Languages. See Laue, in L. 
Amber, V. 1. p- 148, 451. V. 2. p. 446. 
Lee Vol. 8 2 77. „ 
Y, V. I. p. 225. V. 2. p. 100, 337 
Ampbiſeis or Ascii, V. 1. p. 131. 
Anabaptiſts, V. 1. p. 72. 
Anagrams, V. 2. p. 78. 
Anatomy, V. 1. p. 472. V. 2. p. 486. 1 
Anchorites, their Hiſtory, by whom Writ, V. 1. f. 26 | 
Axels defined, V. 1. p. 28. Their Eſſence, &c. 28. Their Ap- 
paritions, 29, 30, -th Their — 32. Of the Wor 
made by them, 94. lay 2 himſelf to be recehy'd as only 

95. Their Nine Orders, V. 2. f. 133. 

Amals, what, V. 1. p. 286. Ot Zonaras, 296. 
3 dive firſt held, V. 1. p. 8, 131. Fr 2. f. 306, 

i y w eld, V. I. p. 8, 131. J. 2. f. 3 — 
aeg detween Nations, V. I. p. 64, 158. Between Beats, 
2. f. 7. Between Plants, 22, and 529. 4 1 
Antiperiſtaſir, V. 1. p. 432. Fry 

— of Hiſtory, V. 1. b. 202, 459. V. 2. p. 81. 


V. 1. p. 51,53, 54, 64. V. 2. p. 77 
hecaries Weights, J. 1. p. 393, 394. 


tici, V. 1. p. 10. 


m 4 Apparition 


The TABLE. 


Apparitions of Angels, V. 1. p. 29+ Of God, V. 2. p. 126. Of 
Spectres, 361, &c. Of Ghoſts, 367, 368. Of Famuel; See 

in 8. In Dreams, 358. In the Air, 341. and J. 1. 5. 418, 

422, Cc. A ing Meteors, 418, &. 
Apples of Gold, V. 2. p. 343. Golden-Apple, 20. See Fruits in b. Acc. 


Aqua Fortis, V. 1. p. 518, 545. V. 2. p. 33, 445. Ba 
Aqua Regia, V. 2. p. 32, 33. | It Jie 
Archery, and Arrows, V. 1. p. 108, 45 1. V. 2. p. 348. Baviſhn 
Archimedes, V. 2. p. 155, 344, Cc. His Death, 348. Bank © 
Architrave, V. 2. p- 170. 5 Banner 
Argument, how many Kinds, V. 2. p. 96, 97, 98. Bapriſn 
Ariſtocracy, V. 1. p.41. Defined, 188. Bap! 
Ariſtotle, V. 1. p. 9. His Philoſophy, 3. Death, 118. Barons 
Armada of Spain vanquiſh'd, V. 1. p. 238- 5 40 


Armies ot the Grecians, Romans, 8c. V. 2. p. 217, 218, Cc. How one 

diſtinguiſh d anciently, 370. See Battles in B. 
Arms, ot Three Lyons tor England, firſt uſed, V. 1- p. 219. Bla- 
zoned,” J. 2. p. 392. Quartered with France, V. I. p 225. 
Quarter'd with Scotland and Ireland, 239. Of the Epiſcopal 
Sees in England, V 2. p. 392 · Ot the Nobility, 395-- Of Coun- 
tries, 367. Of foreign Princes, &c- 406. 4 

Artic and Avtartic Circle, V. 1. p. 133- 

Articles of the Church of Exziand, V. i. 5. 76, 77, &c. 


Languages, V. 2. p. 129+ Td BS. 
puniſh'd firſt by their own Inventions, F.1. 


o 


* F. 220, 221. a ] 
Aximmbs, V. Yo P 256+ & 


* 
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B. 


B Ali, V. I. p $1, $2, 53, 54, 36. 
Ball, tor Play, V. I. p. 2005 108. 


Baliſtæ, Engines of War, J. 2 3 

Bariſhment, Examples therein, I. 7. It, 12. 

Bank of England, V. I. p. 252, 254. 

Bannerets, V. 2. p-. 390» ; 

1a V. p. 68, 85, 100. Sin after Baptiſm, 8 1. Arrias 
Baptiſm, 95 

Barons firſt called by Writ, V. 1. p.-222. Barons of England, V. 2. 

402, Cc 

wa inſtituted, V. 1. p. We See V. 2. p. 390. 

Barter and Traffick, V. I. 

Baſtards, V. I. p- 43; Their Diſtinẽtion of Arms, V. 2. p. 355 
Baſtard Comets, J. 1. p. 418. 

Bath, Spam, and other Waters V. 1. p. 89. Bathing or Bagnio, 
542. V. 2. p. 505: 

Battalia of the Grecians, V. 2. p. 217. Ot the Romans, 218, &. 

Battalion of Foot, how many, V. 2. p. 221. 

battels and Wars, V. 1. p. 208, 220, 222, 224, 225» * at Hen 
ings, 216. At Boſworth, 232,234,238- Ot Naſeby, 241. 
Monmouth, in the Weſt, 242. In Hungary, 244. At Sea, N55 
At Spires, 247 · At Hecbſees, 247. At Caſſano, 248. At Ras 
milly, 249+ At Turin, 250. At Almanza, 251. At Audenard, 
253. At Mohilew, 253. At Wymendale, 253- At Pultows, 
253. At Blaregnies or Taſmieres, 256. At Almanera, 257. 
At Crefſy, 270. At Poiftiers, 271, 273, 274, 278, At Obric 
279, 282. V. 2. p. 317+ 
Famous Battels fought throughout = World, V. 2. p. 228, 
231, 232, Cc. 359. 

battering Ram, deſcrib d. V. 2. p. 220. 

ky with Canon, Cc. at what diſtance 8 JV. 2. £248 
beans, a Charm therein, £ 1. p. 35. Pythageras, forbid em, his 
Diſciples, 8. See V. 2. p. 21, 24- 

Zeaſts, V. 1. p. 35+ Sacriticed, 49, 50, 55, 56, 59- Worſhipped, 
61,62, 64- Their Generation, &c. J. of 1,2,3, Cc. Beaſts 
have {poke, 339, 340. Strange kinds o Beaſts, V. 1. p. 164, 
441, 442, Cc. Bones of ſtrange Beaſts, 441, 442, 443, 447- 

Oo many ſeveral Kinds, J. 2. p. 458 __ 


beanty, V. 1. p. 35, 41, 42, 494 


ä Bo 
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The TABLE. 
Beef firſt fold by Weight, V. 1. p. 235. 
Beer and Bread, Meaſure, V. 1. p. 394, 398. At What Price in 
Queen Marys Time, 237. 
lerbegs of Greece, See Ha's in l. 
Be ading in England, firſt filed, V. . p. 217 
Bells. I he firſt Ring of them in England, V. 2. p· 145- 
of Changes thereon, ibid. Monſtrous Bells, 188. n 
Thunder, &c. V. I. p. 419, 437: 
Benefit of the Clergy. See Felons in Fw. | 
Bermudas. Iſie, V. I. p. 237, 240. | 
Bible, new tranſlated, J. 1. p. 239 Number of Chapters there: 
in, 77. | 
Filling ſeare built, J. 1. p. 218. 
Billets, their Length, Cc. VI. p. 40 
Birds, aſcribd to the Deities, V. 1. p. 60+ Foreign Birds, 445. 
Their Actions, &c.. V. 2. p. 5, 6,7. How taken, 468, 469, Cr. 
Their Bearing in Heraldry, 385. Divination by the Flight of 
Birds, 319, 320, 487. Birds curiouſly repreſented, J. 1. p. 463, 
469. V. 2. P. 159, 162, Their Singing ſtinted by fight of a 
Painted Dragon, V. 2. ” > 40 · 
Bira- Lime, how made, V. 2. p. 475. 
Biſhops and Miniſters Confecration, V. 1. p. 89. 
Ziſh pſgate built, 8 Pe 231. 
Blazing Stars. See Comets in C. 
Blue-Coat-Bojs, V. 1. IF 236. 
Blind Organilt could diſtinguiſh Colours, V. 2. p. 446. 
Bod. Its Circulation firſt diſcovered, V. 1. p. 17. How often 
Circulates, 48 3. How ſtop d, F. 2. p. 20. Blood of a Cat 
cauſeth Madneſs, Y. 1. p. 317. Blood Spitting, Cc. 502+ 
Bloody, and other Rains, 429, 430. Blood Letting, 536. 
Body. The Science thereof, J. 1. p.27. Body ot Man, 472, 491 
* Bodily Diſeaſes, 501. | 
Bones, Their Number in Man, J. 1. p. 472. See p. 440, A1. 
Bones of Beaſts, &c. 441, 442, 443, 447. * 
Book Writ with one Pen, V. I. p. 304. Book of Moſes, 44% 
Canonical Books in Scripture, ' See in C. Famous Books in the 
- Vatican Library, 458. A Book of Gold and Diamonds, 470 
Ses Manuſcripts in M. | 1 
55 es.,. See Conduits. _ | "A 4 
«1 of Man, . 1. p. 477, 304, 314, 324. V. 2. f. 337, 35% 
Bridge ot London firſt built, J. f. p. 219, 221. FR. 
Brages, firſt Stone, in England, V. 2. p. 486. | 


Britain, 


Number 
ung againſt 
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Britain, whence the Name, V. 1. p. 205. 
Brothell, See Stews in 8. Dy 
Bruſſels. The N there, J. 2. p. 132. 
Bucklers. See Shields in S. 
Bullets and Shot, how proportion d, V. 2. p. 246, 478. Wound of 

a Tin Bullet dangerous, 33 | 
Burning Glaſſes, J. 1. p. 463. V. 2. 161, 455. 
Burning tor Hereſy, &c. V. 1. p. 361, 501. 
Burſe. See Exchange in E. 


C. 


(Alcination, what, V. 1. p.551. V. 2. p.33, 36. = 

Calice won, V. 1. p 225. Loſt, 237. 

Calf, fell down from Heaven, V. 1. p. 431- Lifted every day by 
Milo, V. 2. p. 345, Adored by the Egyptians, V. 1. p.37. 

Calviniſm, V. 1. p. 71. _ 

Canon, their different Names, Powder, Bullet, and the Execution 
thereof, V. 2. p. 245, 246. 

Canon Law. See Civil Law below. 

Canonical Books of Scripture, Cc. V. 1. p. 77, 100. 

Canute, King of England, his Title, J. 1. P. 214. 

Capitol at Rome, V. 1. p. 57. 

a AN V. I. p. 18. | 

armenta, V.1. p. 55. | ; 

of LM 14% built &c. v. 1. p. 412. Of Gold, 371. 

aſtle of Windſor built, V. 1. p. 225. 

Caſtor and Helena, the Picton V. z. p. 76, 341. Caſter and Follux, 
78. The Meteors, 341. 

Cataline Conſpiracy, when, V. 1. p. 293. 

Di 3 of War, V. 2. p. 349. | 
Aoptricks, V. 2. p. 452. 

Cauſes and Effects Ad, V. 2. p. 106. Secondary Cauſes or 
Chance, V. 1. p. 11. Defin'd, 25. Cenſured, 26. 

Celeſtial-Part of the World, V. 2. p. 253. 

Cerberut, V. 2. p. 76. | h 

Ceres, V. I P» 51, 56. 

Chalk, V. 2. P. 38. f . 4 

afters or Lenters. See the Treatiſe of Grammar and Zan: 


gages. , 
Craratters of Cities and People of Europe, Cr. V. 1, p. 134, Cr. 
Of Hiſtorians, & gc. 288. | Fee 
C harities, 
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Charities, V. 1. p. 234, 236. 
Charon, V. 1. p 76. 
Charter. Houſe-Jard, V. 1. p. 226. 
Cheſſe, V. 2. p. 107. ny | 
hilarens Duty and Education, V. 1. p. 43, 482. V. 2. p 119. 
Sacrificed, V. 1. p. 62. Their Blood by whom mingled in the 
Emnchariſt, 94. Not capable of Dreams till they are Four Years 
old, V. 2. p. 358. | 
Children of King Charles I. V. 1. p. 240. 
Chriſt's Birth. Opinion about the Time thereof, V. 1. p. 202. 
And of his Death, ibid. 
Chriſtians Epocha, V. I. p. 203. 
Chriſimaſs, by whom firſt ſolemnized, V. 1. p. 208. | 
Chromlogy. The difference of Computation therein, V. 1. p. 202. 
Or Kings in Exrope, 205. bY | 5 
Chronology. A Part of Hiſtory, V. 1. p. 286. 
Cbarch ot St. Paulis firſt Founded, V. 1. p. 210. 
of St. Peter's Weſtminſter, 210, 215. 
at Peterbargh, 211. 
of St. Clement Dane's, 214. 
of St. Martin's le Grand, 217, 
of St. Gile's in the Fields, 218. 
of Black-Fryar's, 223. 
of Minorie c, 224. , 
of St. Lawrence Poultney, and Little Allhallow's, 225: 
Hen. VIIth's Chapel, 233. 
Chrift Church, 225. 
of St. Peter s at Rome, V. 2. p. 186. 
mim Moſcow, 188. 
at Antwerp, 188. At Ulm and Magdeburgh, 189. 4 
Murcia in Spain, 189. At Loretta. See Moſques,,\. 1. 
p. 465. in M. . 5 
Chymera, V. 2. p. 76. 
Cicero, V. 1. p. 105, 289. The Chriſtian Cicero, 38. 
Circle, V. I. p. 111, 112, 113, 132, 133. How divided, V. 2. p. 152 
Circulation ot the Blood. See Blood in B. 4 
Cities, The Cauſe of their Greatneſs, V. 1. p. 160. The Metro- 
politan Cities of Europe, 144+ Cities of England, 159. Num- 


ber of Cities in China, 161. Alexander and Selaucus built 
many Cities, 161, _ E 

29 London. Their Anſwer to King — v. 1. p 224 
5 ; , V. 1. a 78 39. V. 2. P. 4 2. * 2 

vil and Ecclefiaſtical ag ate, V. 1. p. 188, 189. 

vil Hiſtory, The Writers thereof, V. 1. p. 319. Clrgj 


The TABLE. | 
Clergy. See Prieſt in T7. os 1915 


Climacterical Year, V. 2. p. 132, 133. . 
Clime or Climate, _ V. 1. p. 134. The Yor 
Clocks, See Dyals, D. 51 


Clouds, V. Is P- 429+ 

Coals, V. 2. p. 37. Coal Mines, how drained, 39˙ 

Cock fighting, how ordained, V. 1. p. 10. 

Citation, V. 2. p. 89. 

Cold Herbs, V. 2. p. 20, 21, 23. 

Coloſſes large, V. 1+ p. 46, 61, 62, 63. 

Colours defined, V. 2. p. 442. 

Colure: (Two) what, V. I. p. 111. V. 2+ p; 25 

N Ten, V. 1. p. 1. Why abel 0 ſhort, 37; 

2. 

Comeay. 1 and Players, P 

Commentaries, what, V. 1. p- 286. 

Comets, V. 1. p. 417, 425, 426. V. 2+ p 258. 

Commachio in Its ly ſeized by the Imperaliſts V.1 1. p ack 

Commodities of Europe, V. I. p. 148, 149. 

Commodities of England, how reckoned, V. 1. p. 399. 

Common People. their Diſpoſition and Nature, V. 1. 5.182 

Common Council of London, firſt ordained, V. 1. p. 366. 

Common Law, its Original, V. 1. p. 215, 338. 

Common Wealth, not to compare with Monarchy, V. 5 p. 1 

Computation of 'T hings ſeem impoſlible, V. 2. p. 135, 148, 150. 
Of Time, ſee Chronology. 

| Communication, Art, V. 2. p. 164. 

Conduits in London built, V. 1. p. 227. 

Conſtellatsons in the Heavens, and their Meaning, v. 2 2. p. 260, 261, 
262, Cc. 282, 283, &c. 

Continents, V. 1. p. 135. 

Copernican Syſtem, V. 2. p. 147, 252. 

Copper, how numbred, V. 1. p. 399. Its Compoſition, 546. 
V. 2. p. 33. 

Cordial | Waters not good after eating, V. 2. p. 529. 

Corn firſt ſold by Weight, V. 1. p. 224. Feeding thereon derided 
by the Tartars, V. 2. p. 24. When to Sow it, 16, 17. Kept 
from freezing in Winter by the Snow, V. I. p. 431. Rains of 
Corn, 429. 

Covenants and Contracts, V. 1. p. 40. 

Councils (General ) See in G. 

Councils of Spain, &c. V. I. p. 331- 

Caunterſca p. what, V2. p. 240. 
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Courage, V. 1. 
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Curt of Parliament, V. 1. p 341. 

of Chancery, 342 See 311. 8 

of Queens Bench, 343. 

of Common Pleas, 343. 

of Exchequer, 345. 

of Admiralty, 337. 

Inferior Courts, 345. 

Eccleſiaſtical, 346. | 

of High-Commiſſion, Erected by King James II. 242. 

of , &c. in France, 330; 331. 

of Denmark, 332. See the Treatiſe of Law. | 
Courts of Law formerly followed the King, V. 1. p. 341, 364. 
Coin of Farthings and Half-pence, JV. 1. f. 223, 382. © 
Coins in general, V. 1. p. 370, 371, 372, &c. 379, 380, &c. 
Coin of England Reſim d, V. 1. P. 237, 244. 
Coin of Paper and Paſtboard, V. 1. p. 458. 
Cramp, how cauſed, Vol. 1. p. 504, 537, 560. 
Creatios of the World. See World, W. | 
Creed, Vol. 1. p. 8. 
Cripplegate, in Landon, Built, V. 1. p. 231» 
Crocus am, Vol. 1. p. 518. 2991 
Croſſes at Covemry, Cheapfide, &c. why Built, V. 1. p. 224. 
Crowns of Ivy, Olive, Palm, &c. See Garland: in G. | 
Crown of Gold by whom firſt Worn, V 1. p. 218. 
Crowns of Gold and Silver found out by 


Crown Officers of England, V. 1. p. 189. . 
Crown work uſed in Fortihcation, J. 2. p. 244. 


Cures particular and extraordinary. See + 1. p. 528, &Cc. 531, 
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Cuſtom of Pledging one another, how it came up, V. 1. p. 215. 
Ot Shrovetide, ibid. Of Chriſtmaſs Sports, 208. NN 
349. For 
©  Merchandize firſt Paid, 229. Cuſtom belonging to Lead Mines, 
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Law, 338. Cuſtoms and Practices in Erg/and, 
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bimedes, V. 2. p. 528. 
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Night, 212. Denegelt, 215. Daniſh Law, 331 
Darts and Arrows, V. 1. p. 108, 451. V. 2. p. 349- See d 
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r s Plalms, when Tranſlated, V. 2. p. 84. 
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Diana, V. 1. p- $2, 64. V. 2. p. 26. Temple of Diana, 181. 

Diaries, what, V. 1. p. 286. 

Dice, V. 1. p. 108. 

Diers of Poland, V. 1. p. 333. | 
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7 $ Invention to find the firſt Language of the ba 


WOE, B Doctrine of the Soul, V. 1. p. 27. 

Prolemean Syſtem, V. 2. p. 252. 

Publick Pennance the Manner of it, V. 1. b 23. 

Pulſe of Man, V. 1. p. 474. | 

wo of Land for a K See Land i in L. Rules for Pur- 

chaſing, T. 1. P. 348. | 

Purgatory, V. 1. p. 68, 83. 

Purifications or 2 V. 2. p. 125. 

Pa in in OP", V. I. p. 164. Deſcribed, V. 2. p. 178. per 
ids in England, V. 2. p. 30. A Pyramid Figure explain dz 
I, P. 133. 

12 the drpent, F. 2. p. 77. 


Hege and Gaben V. 2. P. 152, 153. 
Q abert, V. I. p. 74. 
Aren a Bench. Court, V. 1. p. 


Quiceflver, in — & Cc. V. 1. p. 125 3 77. V. 2. 
p. 36. 
Writing, V. 1. p. 103. | 


R. 


Adins, what, p.2. p. 151, 195. 
52 Rain, V. i p. 429, 430. How far it penetrates into Earth, 


1 of i liver, Blood, Milk, G. How cauſed, V. 1. p. 430. 
Why violent in Summer, 432. An [nſtrument to * 
Rains mention d, 435 2. 

Milo, V. 2 p- 426. V. 2 444, 443. 
dr of the Sabine Women, V. I. p. 102, 

19. In Merapbyficks 32,33. In 

Fa 427 430, In Chywiltry, 

432, 
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452, 544, 545» 546. Human Rarities, 439, 482, 483, 484 K. 
Is Phyſick, 528. In Greſham College, London, 439. in | 
Vatican Library, 458. In the Maſeam Reginm at Copent ares K 


461. In the Muſerm at Leyden, 464. Ar Lorerro, 465 | 
Fainting, V. I. Pes V. 2. p. 439, 440. In Animals, V. 
57 6, Cc. In Plants, 22, 23. In Gems and Stones, 27, 28 

1. f. 450. Stone Monuments in Englend, V. 2. p. 29 
Loadſtone, 28. In Metals, 33. In Grammar and Language, 
44, 46, 49, 50, 51, 52, 55, 64. In Poetry, 78. In Muſich 
121. In Arithmetick, 124, &c. 131, &c. 144, Ce. 148 
In Hiſtory, 132+ In Geometry, 157, 138, Cc. In Archi 
tecture, 178. In Aſtronomy, - 272, 273, 274, 275, 276. | 
Aſtrology, 294, 295, to 317. In Avgury, 320% Cc. | 
Magick, 338, 339, &c. In Mathematical Magick, 344. 345 


&c. In ms, 359, 367, 37t, 372. In Heraldry, 409,4 Sc 
412, 413. In Colours, 445, 446. In Opticks, 483, 454 0 5 
n'Inventions, 486, 487, KKW. Sas 
Ravelyns, V. 2. p· 243. 3 wy 
Rawleigh (Sir Walter) V. 1. p. 240 V. 2. p. 309, 315. Sal 
Rays to the Eye explain d. Y.2. p 450, 451, 452. Sal 
Reaſons, why the Turkiſh Doctrine ipread ſo much, V. 1. p. 97. . 
Rebellion of Wat. Tyler, V. 1. p. 226. Ot Jack Cade, 230. I 5: 
Ulſter, 240. See Inſurrettions in I. TO Say 
Refining of Silver Ore, V. 1. p. 337. | Sat 
Reformation began, V. I. p. 234, 237. 5 4 Sat. 
Reports ot Law extant, J. 1. p. 347. ba 7 Sat 
Repoſutories of Rarities, V. 1. p. 438, G “. | Kt 
Rerenues of Kingdoms. See in the Table, V. 1. p. 144, 166. 0 p 
the Has in Turkey, 195, Ce. be © eh N Sav 
Rhyme and Meeter explain d, V. 2. p. 108. See, 


Riches, V. 1. p. 11, 63, 383, 466, 467» Cc. 547. Rich Poet K 
V. 2. p. 80. See p. 179, 180, 181, 185, 335. Difcovered by Vie 
Dreams, 362, 363. 4: CEE | 

Richmond in Surrey, V. 1. p. 226, 227. Whence the Name, 233 
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Rivers of the World, V. 1. f. 176, 177, Cc. How Painted 
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Robin Hood, and ur F 

Rod of Land, how much, V. 2. p. 147. 
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Rome, v 1. p· 161. When Founded, V. 2. p. 13%, Taken ren 


times, 135. Capitol, 179. 
Romulus and Rhemgs,-V. I. p. 102. V. 2. p. 76. | 
Roſtock, in Germany, remarkables there, V. 2. p. 132. 
Not — firſt Murrain in England, "Fs p- 2 ONS 
Roa Mines, V. I, Pp. 372.373. 2. 2 9. 
Rozal-Exc change. See Exchange in E. ' 
Rules of Law for purchafing, VI. 7 348. 
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TY ar Sunday of the Chriſtians, J. 1. 5. 334 Kept on 


Friday by Turi, and on Saturday by Jews, ibid. 

Sacraments, Vol. I, p- 68, 84. 86. } 

Sacrifices, V. 1. 103. 

Sailing by Sea, V. 2. P. 22 O 

Sailing Chariots 7. 2. p. 157, 349. 

Saligue Law, V. 1. P. 326.329. 

Salluſtian Gardens i in Taly, V. 1. p- 293. 

Sampſon and his Strength, V. 2 p. 343. 

Samuel Apparition, J. * 36 % 

Sands of 1 Colou-s, V. 1. p. 452. V. 2. p. 4476. 

_ See Demons, D. 
atin, V.2. Þ 445: 

Saturn, V. 1. p. 110. V.2- p. 75,253, 254; WH, 

fa, 2- p73. Upon the Nobility ot divers 
P. 1 

Savoy Houſe in London, V. 1. p. 234 

1 V. 1. p. 10. ä | 

Schiſm, V. 1. p. 228. 

Kience in _ V. I. p 26. Its chief Diviſion, V. 2. p. 

Ka, why 


N Girele, V. z. p. 152. 


Sexces of Man, V. 2. p. 133. Defined, F. 1. * vr 479,486 : 


481. 
Seneca, V. 2. p. 81. 
Seraglis, V. 2. p. 185. 
Sermons, V. f. p. 2,459. | 
Serpents and Snakes, V. 1. 5. 


devant, V. 1. p. 43, 


„V. I. p. 117. Its Ebbs and Flows, how . cauſed, 
_ En Flowing, 430. The Seas of Europe, ccc. 
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Setting, for. Partridge, /. 2. p. 48. 64 

Seven things remarkable, V. 2. p. 132, Ge. 355. 

 Shene, V. 1. p. 226, 227, 233. | A 

Shields, of the Antients, V. I. p. 454; 465. V. 2. p. 470; | 

Ships, V. I. p. 433. V. 2. p. 130, 161, 183, 200, 210, 215, 216, 
496 For mY under Water, 349. 

Shooting, V. 2. p. 477. Dexterity of the Indian therein, 353, 
How far a Muſquer doth Execution, 240. How far a Canon, 
248. See Engines in E. and Darts in BD. 

Sickneſs, J. 1. p 500, 540. . Sickneſs, 234. 

Siege of Troy, how long fince, . 2, p. 367. Famous Sieges, 229. 

See Battles in B 

Signs of the Zodiac, V. 2. p. 255, 260. And their Signißca- 
tion, &c. 282, 283, Cc. What Cities and Kingdoms they 
rule, 290, c. | 

Silence, V. 1. p. 50, 5. Water diſturb'd by breaking ſilence, 


122. f 
Sik dying, ec. V. 1. p. 120. V. 2. p· 444. 
Silk Stockings firſt ue. 7 1. 5. 497. | 


Silver, V. 1. p. 371, 373, "os V. 2. p. 32, 37, Oc. 
Sin, Original, V. 1. p. 78. Chriſt without Sin, 80. Sin after 
Bapti m, $1. 
Siniſter, V. 2. p. 133, 287, 320, 386, 525. Left DOS Sling- 
ers, 347- | „ 
Skin of Man, V 1. p. 473. | 
Skull of Man, V. 1. p. 476. 
© Slaves, their Manumiſſon, V. 1. p. 387. See Servants; 
Sleep, a long one, J. 1. P. 13. Sleeping Tree, V. 2. f. 23. Of 
Sleep, 359- 
Slirg, tor a Stone, the Force thereof, and Cauſe, V. 2. p. 347. 
Hemneſt and Swiftneſs of Motion, V 2. P. 346, 347. 
Szow, prejudiceth Man's Sight, J. 1. P. 431, 
Solitude, V. 1. p. 10. V. 2. p. 365. | 
„er by whom firſt tound out, F. 1. f. 6. Explain's 112, 
L „ 23% 
3 or Science of Bodies, 2 1. p. 0 
Somerſet Houſe. in Londen, V. 1. p. 22. Nh 
Sophiſtry, V. 2. p. 88, 89. 
Sorrow, V. 1. p. 52, 54, 436. 
Soul, its Immortality by whom firſt bald, V. 1. p. 6. Its Tran 
migration, 8. Definition and Reſidence thereof 2 1. In- 
fuſion into the Body when, 482 No difference 
Womens Souls, 487. 
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Sound, what it is, V. 1. p. 48 1. 

$ Qacles, V. 2. p. 433. | 

Geech counterfeired, V. 2. p. 158, Io Beaſts, 339, 340, See 

uage 

Herma Cart V. 2. p. 6, 464. 
phere, V. I. p. 130. V. 2. p. 154, 1535. 158, 8 

915 defined, v. 1. p-28. Spirit of Man, 247. See Pnemmcg 
tica, in 

Spirits or Ghoſts. See —_—_ in A. | 

pring mT remarkable in England, V. 1. p. 123. See Ru 
tains, 118. 

Squadron of Horſe, how many, V. 2. p. 221. 

Hart, of their Number, Light, &c. V. 2. p. 238, 259- Wan- 
dring m"_ V. I. p. 418. Falling Stars, 422. Blazing Stars, 
425, 426 

Status erected to whom, V 2. p. 81. 

Statute Law, V. 1. p. 338. S:c Tear Books in v. 

Stealing of Cattle formerly Pecuniary, J. 1. f. 366. 

Keel, how made, V. 2. p. 35. 

Sterling Money, V. 1. p. 371. 

Stews, the laſt in England, v. I. | D-238- (5% 

Stile and Epithers given ſome Kings, J. I. p. 150, 16 3, . Of 
their eldeſt Son, 150. Titles of the Monarchs of the World, 
189, 190, Cc. Ot Canutus, A of N 214. of Ex- 
land and France firſt uſed, 22 

Stile of the beſt Hiſtorians not V. i. p. 289. 

Stecks ſer up in London, V. 1. p. 231. 19 

Stocks. Market built, V. I. p. 224. . 

Stoicks, whence the Name, V. I. p. 116.39 39. þ 

Stones, precious and common. Ste 7 See Gems in G. 

Stone like Glas, V. 2. p. 454 Stone in T hunder, V. 1, 

419 

e Henge, and other Monuments in England, v. 2. p· 27. 

Stones of Molaick Work, Cc. V. 1. p. 453, 457. . 

Stones of. prodigious Size, V2. p. 179. It 

Straits of the Sea, V. 1. p. 172. 

Strong Waters ill after eating, V2, tr 529: 

Strong Men, V. 2+ p. 345- | 

He, V. 2. p. 51, 130, 133. 

Subterranean Fires, V. 1. p. 126, 127. See ralcans's in U. | 

Sus, its Eclypſes and Declenſion by whom found out, “ 1. g. 6. 
Eclypſe explain d, 436, Opinion of the _ Feaſts to 
chat Planer, 56, 63. 7 2. p. 266. How high the Eart 
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147. Fix d and not moveable, ibid. and 252, 233. Its Mo- 
tion, Ea; 254: Mock Suns, 7 1. p 423, 424+ Sun Dyals, 
See Dyals | | 

Super i itious > hy 4 2. p. 320. 

Swarfe-Money, V. I. 7 357. L 

Swearing. - See Oath in 0. 

Swimming, V. 3. p. 353. Of Ships fimming under Water 349. 
See Diving in D. 

Swines Fleſh prchibited by the Tarks, V. 1. p. 3 354: 

ei V. 1. p. 466. V. 2. p. 135, 428. 319. 

iſm, V. 2. p. 90, 97. 

— Y, V. 2. p. 359, 360, 368. See Lore in L. 

Hon - Houſe founded, J. 1. p. 229. 

Stems of the World, J. 2. p. 252, 233. 
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CF Able of R. V. I. * 144 Of the Shires, Cities, Parliz 
ment-Men, Pariſhes, 4. in England, 159, Of _ 

Africa, and America, 166-; Ot the Hebrew Letters, V 2. p.43 
Of the Greek Letters, 45. Ot Repugnant Propofitions in 
gick, 96. uldeltealben "Table i in Arithmetich, 140, Of Gun- 
nery, 247. Of Randoms for Mortar- Pieces, 251. Of the Pla- 
nets, 292. Table or Figure of the Twelve Houſes in Aſtralo. 
27, 293+ Of Metals and Colour i in Fm) 95+ arts + 

Tax, very great, V. 1. p. 227. 1 25 

Teeth, how whitened, V. 2. p. 446. 1b 

Teleſcopes and Microſcropes . - p. 453, v. a. 456 

Temps Vo T. p. 12, 36, 3 "18x, 78 : 9 
em „4p. 168, 169, 173, 2, 184, a 23 

mpeſts of Thunder, V. 1. p. 420. Of Rain, 430. Of Hail, 455 

707 Wind, c. 434 Of Earthquakes, 433. See 

Tenails, uſed in Fortihcation, V. 2. p. 244. 

Tenets of Chriſtians, Sectaries, &c. i. I. p · 65, 66, e. 

Ti Number, V. 2. p. 126. 

Terreſtrial Part of the.World, V2. 7 253. „ Ui 2 

- Teſtament, Old and New, V. 1. 5. 80. CY. nM 5 

Teſtimony, of whom receiv'd men an 1 Oath, 5 * 10. 

Theft. See. tali in . 

Theothyra, what; V. Te p. 30. | 

en ot mcg 4 . known to 0 Ange, er. v. 1. p. 30, 36. 
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Thunder, how cauſed, V. 1. p. 418. Cuſtom of Ringing Bells there- 


in, 419. Counterteited by King Salmoners, ibid. Remarkable 
Thunders, 420+ To know if a Perſon was killed "y TY 


Tin. 1 2. p. 33. 37. 

Titles, given to Kings of Europe, 8c. See Gil in K. 

Furnaments, V. 1. p. 228. V. 2. p. 414. 

Tower, of London, Built, V. 1. p. 218. Tower-Ditch, 220. Tower 
on London-Bridge, 229. Tower of Moſcow, V. 2. p. 188. Tower 
of Morocco, 189. Towers Built that a Horle or oach may go 
up to the top, 188, 189. 

Town: and Caltles impregnable, V. 2. P. 237. Towns in Silver, V. 1, 
5. 47. 

Trake, a Meteor, V. 1. p.417.. 

Tradition, V. 1. p. 87. Ot Magicians, &c. V. 2. p. 327. 

Tragedy. See Plays and Players in P. | \ 

Tranſlation of Davids Pſalms, V. 2. p. 84- 

Tranſmut ation of Metals, V. 1. 4 545. 72 2. p. 34. Of Courage, 22. 
Of Men into Beaſts, 338. Of Colours, 442, 443, Kc. 

Tranſubſtantiation, V. 1. p. 68, | 

Travel, V. 1. p. 46. Noted "Travellers, 169, 170, 180. V. 2. 
p. 214, 215, &c. Travel round the Earth in what Time, 147. 
hg ers filent in paſſing between Snowy Mountains, J. 1. 

11.5 2 (Lord) of Great Brit ain, v. I. P. 345. 

Triangle, V. 2. p. 152. 

Trinity, V. 1. p. 76, 96. Compariſons thereof, /. 2. p. 126. 

Triumphs, their beginning, V. 1. P. 102. | 

Trojan War, who writ thereof, “. 1. p. 291. V. PE 81, 83. How 
long ſince, 367. 4 

Tropicks, V. 1. p. 113, 133. V. 2. p. 256. 

Trials of Ore, how made, V. 1. p. 375, 376, &c. | 

Tarks, their Religion, V. I. p. 64, 65, 96, 334. Their . 334. 

Their Judges and Eccleſiaſticks, 333. Why their Religion 

ſpreads ſo much, 97. Have no Bells amongſt them, 2 2. p. 189. 

Tarkiſh Moſque in Conſtantinople deſcribed, V. 2. uy 184. Serag: 


lio mentioned, 5 Seo 9 A. 
Bebo Brahe's 8 n 253 | 
Ththes, the f, by Ee 7 I. . 17. 
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2 Mirels, or Kiadion, improperly named in England, for ſhel: 

ter from Rain. See V. 1. p. 5 | 

Union, of England and Scot and, V. 1+ p. 239, 251- 

Univerſity of Oxford founded, J. 1. * 211. The Biſhoprick founs 
ed, 23 

Urania, 2 5855 

Oſher (Biſhop) Y. 1. p. 295. 

Vacuum, V. I. p. 5, 

Papours and Exhalations, Gr. V. 1. p. 119, 124, 126, 127, 418, 


428. 430, 432, 433, 434, 513. V. 2. p. 31, 357 358. 
Vatican Library. See L. OY 


Veins in Man, V. 1. p. 473, 4744 536, 537. | 

Venner, V. 1. p. 241- 

Venus, V. 1. p. 33, 35. 57, 110. V. 2. p. 253, 254, 267, 286. 

Veſta, V. 1 49. 

Virgil, the Hiſtorian, . 1. p. 288, 299. The Poet, V. 2. P. 79. 

Virginia diſcovered, V. I. p. 240. 

Virtue defined, V. 1. p. 11, 36. Cardinal Virtues, 37. 4 43* Virtue 
how promoted, 284 How painted, V. 2- 37 432, 434. 

Viſſons, or ſtrange Apparitions, V. 2. p 358. Pon 

Fawkes and Vomitories, V. 1. p. 523, 559, 551. V. 2. P. 21 


How of rich Gifts, V. 2. p. 466, 467, &c 
Voyages under ea See V. 2. p. 349. See 75 fuels in 7. 
5 ulcan, V. 1. P · 56. 

wleand's, of Fire n Mountains, “ V. 1. p. 127. 
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1 4 or en Feaſts, their Original, V. uf 359: 

Wales, Prince. See in 55 Gu. 

Wandering Stars, V. I. p. 418. 5 tg: 

War, V. I. p. 38, 90. Barons With 521, 222. Wit pin 
242. 243, 246, See Battles in B. and . 2. p. 120 . 

Wat Thler, V. 11 p. 226. . 

warch- and Ward, firſt appointed in London V. 1. p. 367. 

* by whom held to be the — Principle, V. 1. p. 7. Opt- 
inon thereof, 9. Obſervatio on, th of, 22. Conſider d as an 
Elewent. 117. Waters changi Things to Stone, 7 1 
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P. 35. V. 1. p. 118. New River brought to b Ws 


try Meteors, 418. Medicinal, Waters, 123. Of walking up- 
on the Water, V. 2. p. 353. Of Ships ſwimming under Wa- 
4.359% Waters of the World, See Oceans in O, and A 


Weather: Glaſſes, V. 1. 5. 1285. Change of Wee, preliged by 
Beaſts, /. 2. p. 6. 8 

Weights and Meaſures of all Countries, V. 1, þ. 391. | 

Weights to weigh Gold Coin firſt ordained, J, 1, p. 

OR Built, /. 1. . 217, Abbey Beil s See ES: 
in 

Wha/es, conſecrated, to what God, J. 1. p. 60. Yield Ot 
and Whalebone, V. 2. p. 6, 464+ Their * 463. How taken, 


464 

Wheat at 6 d. per Buſhel, when, V. Lp. es 

Wheat Meature, V. 1. p. 399. 3 

Whitehall Built, V. 1. p 235. Burnt, 245. 

Winds, V. 1. p. 434. Points of the mat, Ves. 7 21544 
496, How painted. 437. 

Windſor-Caſtle. See Caſtle in C. 
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— what, V. 1. p. 3, 39, 44. n OI 


t, V. I. P. 13, 14. 
— VP 26, 037-2 03860 i. at 
Wolſey ( rdinal) V. 1. 38. V. 2. p. 308, 313. \ 
Wolves, in England, how got rid of them, . 1. p. 212. A 
Women, V. I. P. 41, 41, 94, 229, 487, Kc. 512: Y * p. 361. 1 
Wool, V. 1. 148. 1 Namptel, 399. | 
Worceſter, V. 1. pe 2 | 
Peg before fuſtificaticn;] V. 1. p. 80. Of cuntrerogtion 10 
Ot good Works, 79. Works loft, See Hiſtory in H. 


on thereof, 13, 94” om {aid to be 225 by Angels, 9: 1 
| Thirty Worlds, ibid; How divided. 1 14. J 3. Its C 
tion, V. 1. p. 115. Its Duration, ibid. Of 90 World being b 

dne, 517. If filled with Sand, what Number of Grains it woul 
amount to, V. 2. p. 134. 


Wound, of a Tin Buller dangerous, V. 2.533 Wounds how cure} 


35% 
Wrieing Hands of the Jews of Ge "OT Spain, v. 2. p. 54; 55. 
Manuſcript Performances, 160, 163+ Points for Writing, 61. 
rite of Law, V. I. 7. 340. a and Jodi 344, 346 


World, the Syſtem thereof, DOE invented; / 1. p. 7. Opintt 
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, by whom firſt divided into 365 days, V. 1. 5. 6. See 5. 1; 

"  Þ: 266, 273, 274- By whom divided into 12 Months, 267. Its 

Seaſons firſt 'diftinguiſhed, V. 1. p.8. Of the Months therein. 

See Mont ho in A. Of the ſeveral beginnings of the Year, bee 
2 Le e | 
2 0 w extant, V. 1. . <1 
of the G uard, V. I" . 233, p * 0 F 

Ie. een 178 
018; et Oh 5 2 \ 


Enith and Nadir, V. 3. p. 236. 
Zetetici, V. 1. p. 10. 11 | a 
Zeaiact V. 1. p. 30, 111, 132. V. 2. p. 254, 255+. , / 
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Rues, V. 1. p. 113, 137, 133. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
'AS to the Table, the RRAD ER. is deſired to take Notice, that 
it he wants to find any particular Diſcaſe, he muſt look in 
Diſtempers incident to the Body in D. and not expect to find 
them ſeverally Entered in. the Table; the like, if he wants to 
find any particular Poet, Hiſtorian, Philoſopher, &. he mult 
look for Poets in general, and Hiſtorians, where be will find each 
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bog Perſon. So of any particular River, or Term of Art 


3 any Science, &c. he will not find em by the particular Name 
1. ] 2 9 * if he e N the Method 2 = 
and the proper Science ſuch. Terms, belongs to, he wi 
then eaſily find 35 out without Difficulty. 4 
one, he hath them altogether. Other fingular and d ; 
Rorical, or remarkable Things, &c. the Table enable 
to find Nerd bo wn end Jo wink oil e e 
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| Books now in the Preſ. F 
HE Memorable Things of Socrates; i written by A 
phon, in Five Books: Ttannated into Exgliſß. To which 
is prefix d the Life of Socrates, written in French by 
Monſieur Charpentier, a Member of the French Acidemy, trdfi- 
lated likewiſe into Engliſh, and the Life of 'Xewphin collected 
from ſcveral Authors, together with ſotme Account of his Wri. - 
tings. Price Bound 6 5. wes (rr ng RR RT 
T. Lucretius Carus, his Six Books of the Nature of Things, 
tranſlared into Exgliſß Verſe. By Tho. Creech, M. A. formerly 
Fellow. of FWadbarn, and afterwards of All-Sonls College in Ox- 
fag, with latge Annotations. Printed after the 8 of = 
Books Cum Netis Variorum. Being a compleat Ar ofthe E 
curean Philoſophy. N. B. Several Hundred Verſes that were 
formerly tranſlated, will be ſupplied in this Edition. The who 
will be two Volumes in Oftavo, and ſome few printed upon a 
ſuperfine Rayal Paper for the Curious. * 2 
The Ecclehaltical Hiſtories of Socrates, Sozomen and Theode- 
rit, Kc. faithfully Abridged from the Originals. By Sow, Parker, 
Gent, the ſecond and laſt Part, which compleats the Whok 
Price 1 3. The former Volume the ſame Price, and Nis 
Abridgineni Eaſcbiu 3 n. 6 d. Tully of Old Age, by the fame, 
1464. | 8 ers og 
Pharmacopœla Ludoviciana, Ceu Medicamentorum Sylloge 
quæ in promptu aſſervanda velit Clariſ. Daniel Ludovicus Medi- 
cus Ducal. Sax. Gothan. In Libro de Pharmacia Modettid ſeculo ap- 
plicanda, & ad omnes Medendi Intentiones ſufficientia exiftimbr t. 
Alphabetice Ah una cum Viribus & Dofibus, Remediorum 
wes e Indicibus unnexis. Price 1 7. 6. 4 in Sheep. © 
Os Triltia, in Eugifh Verfe, Price bound, one Shilling: 
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4 Catalogue of Books... 


Footer 
| Compleat Chriſtian Dictionary ; -wherein the Signification 
4 and vort Aeceptations of all the Words mentioned in 
che Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament, are ful) 
Opened, Expreſſed, and Explained * Alſo, very many ambi- 
guous Speeches, hard and difficult Phraſes therein contained, 
_ are plainly Interpreted, Cleared, and Expounded. Tending to 
the increaſe of Chriſtian Knowledge, and ſerving for the ul: 
of all, eſpecially the unlearned, who have no Skill in the Ori- 
ginal Languages, Hebrew and Greek, wherein the Scriptures 
were ficſt written; and may be unto Miniſters of the Goſpel, Ma- 
ſters of Families, Private Chriſtians, inſtead of a Concordance 
and Commentary on all the Scriptures, Begun by that famous 
and worthy. Man of God, Mr. Thomas Wilſon, Miniſter of the 
;Word at St. George's in Corwin, and one of the Six Prezchers 
* and continued by Mr. John Bagwell, Augmented and en- 
arged with a ſixfold Addition: I. Of above Four Thouſard 
Words, with their ſeveral Acceptations, all wanting in the for- 
5 Editions II. Of many more Acceptations of the ſame 
Words, mentioned and to be found therein» III. Of a great 
Number at hard and difficult Phraſes, not cleared at all in the 
yn Impreſſians; with a farther Explanation of many others 
therein ſet down. IV. Of che Interprgtation of the Proper 
Names of Men, Women, Countries, Cities, Rivers, Mountains, 
Fr mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, V. Of the Nature and 
operties of ſuch Beaſts, Fowls, Fiſhes, Trees, Plants, Fruits, 
8 Stones, c&c. as are named therein. VI, Of the divers 
Keadings ſet in tlie Margent of the Bibles of the laſt Tranſlation. 
"Extracted, out of the moſt approved Authors, both Ancient and 
elpecially Petri Ravanelli, Bibliotheca Sacra. And now 
In this Ei heh en very much enlarged, -and Oates into Wo 
one Compleat” Alphabetical Dictionary. By the diligent. Cate 


Price 11. 4. a Iintt 2 Ga Go 
= Thirty Six Sermons, iz. XVI. Ad Aulam. VI. Ad Ce. d 


and Amended. V | TI, 
verend and Learned Author, written by Jſaac Walton. Price Wi .- 


hereunto is now added the Life of the, Re- 


und 18 5. 


Concerning 


11 


A Catalogue of Books, 
Concerning the Right, of Succeſſion to the Kingdom of Ex- 
lod, in two Books; agajnſt the 5ophiſms of one Peu a, Jeſuit, 
who aſſutn'd the Counterteit Name of Daleman; by whi he 
on in 


endeavours tb overthrow not only the Rights of & n 1 
Kingdoms, but alſo the Sacred Authority of Kings themſelves; 


By the Eminently Learned and Judicious Sir Thomas Craig | 
Riccartown, (the Celebrated Author of the Tur Fa. . : 
ten Originally in Zatin above 100 Years fince'by the Author, and 
now faithtully tranſlated into . with u Tatge Index of | thi 
Contents, and a Preface by the | ranſlator. Price Bound, 1 
A new Spaniſh and Epgliſh e from ' the 
teſt Haniſß Authors, both Antient and Mogdetn: © Containing 
eral. thouſand Words more than any other Ditiohary ; with 
their 'Erymology ; their proper, figurative, burlefque and. can 
Significations; the common Terms of Arts and Sciences; thi 
proper Names of Men; the Surnames of Families, and an Ac⸗ 
count of them; the Titles of the Nobility of Spain; 10 „ 
with its Geography, and that of the eff. Haie, with the 
Names of ſuch Provinces, r and Rivers in other Parts 
which differ in Sauiſi from the Engb/5: Alſo above two 
Thouſand Proverbs literally Tranſlated, with their Equivalent, 
where any could be found; and many Thoufands of Phraſes © 
and difficult Expreſſions explain'd. All the Words throughout 
the Dictionary Accented, for the aſcertaining of the Pronuns 
ciation. To which is added, a copious Engi/h and Spamſh Ditti- 
onary. Likewiſe a Spaniſh Grammar, more complete and ealy 
than any hitherto extant : Wherein the $p4n;/> Dialogues that 
have been publiſh'd are put into proper Enghi/h.' The Whole 
by Captain John Stevens, | 1 J. 5.75. the common Paper Bound. 
The Academy of Armory: or, a Diſplay of Heraldry. ' Bring 
2 more eaſy Way to attain the 'Knowledge thereof, than hat 
deen hitherto publiſh'd by any. Containing the ſeveral Variety 
of created Beings, and how born in Coats of Arms, both Foreign 
and Domęſtick. With the Inſtruments uſed in all Trades and 
ces, together with their Terms of Art. Alſo the Etymolo- 
gies, Definitions, and Hiſtorical Obſervations on the ſame, ex- 
pleated, and explained according to our Modern Language: 
ery uſeful for all Gentlemen, Scholars, Divines, and all Perſons 


that defire the true Knowledge of any Art or Science. By R. H. 


Gentleman Sewer in Extraordinary. to King Charles, and ſomes 
times Deputy to the Kings of Arms. Price Bound, 11. 
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25 f dur Ancient, Learned, and Excellent 
55 25 2 As they have lately been mens Feels 
e and * dn added, pe ver before in 
Pon 2 5 is adjoyn d. F. d of the Si of op 
Ert, Monk of Bury, Together with, thg Lite 
Ewing. E arentage, Education, þ 
derenuęs, 8 N. Reward, Friends, 
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. Bound, « /. 
Eminent Miniſter of God's Word 
2 5 tollowi ing Treatiſes, vis. 

e Firſt ddle, and Laſt 
The Pocken of Regeneration, 
ie 3 72 ractice of Sanctification, in the 
nces, bath private and publick, for conti. 
8 Life. _ III. Certain Meditations of 
Lite, Death, Judgment, and Execution: 
425 in our Redemption, and Salvation. 
With a Sermon added, concerning Redeeming the Time. Look- 
ing unto Jeſus, 2s, 8 on the Great Work of Man's Salv- 
tion. War with D nee and Commynion with 


els. Price OY 41 
1 2 Pall rig gt Rediviews: "A Book of Entries of ſuch De- 
clarations, Informations, Pleas in Bar, and Abatement, Repli- 


cations, Rejoynders, Demurters, and other Parts: ot .Pleadings 
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THE Works of the Reverend and Leartied Mr. Yah 2 
M. A. of Chriſt- Church, Oxon. In two Parts: The Fi 
_ Notes and Obſervations upon ſevetal Paſſages in Scrip 
nd his Poſt hama; being divers learned ay upon 8: 
How Subj The 4th Edition, corrected. Price Bound, 64., 
The Art of Dialling," form'd Geometrically, by E and © 
Nog by the Canons af Sines 

gente: laltrumentally, by a er Inſtrument. The Geome- 
1 Part whereof is performed by Pra ing 7 FL, EEE 

750 n the Plane it {elf ; whereby: not only 
thee on-alſo Mo Dials is . A — Way of Ge of Seome - 


trical Dia f ſy nd. uni The 4th Editi 
5 Gtr lates.” T Fo 0 which is added, a bpplemepk 3 1 - 
. 7. Scale and Co mpaſles to in&ribe fig 13 
125 Ito Sn Dial-Plans, that ſhall he ( beſides the 
the Diurnal Motion; ot the ens, 6 Place in cr 


e Time ſrom his e rting.;. Babylonian, It. 
2 2 15 Jewiſh Hours. 1 55 1 i Compaſs upon which 
the Sun is at any time o i the Day the Proportions of 
15 to their Heights. © Allo, a Fe 40d 59d, Way to a, 
ur. Lines upon all il Dia of Superficies, wi ut an rega 9 
to their ſtanding, And, how from a Glass czonally 894 
in the Soil. of a Window, to reflect Hours upon any Superficies. 
* WAL LL Ak LzYBOURND, Philomath, e 3551 
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EW. oY Proverbs, with Moral Reflections, kanlarly accom? 
'modated to the Humour and Manners of the preſent Age. 
The Second Edition, To which is added, The Union Proverb, oc- 
caſion d by the French Expedition to Scotland, and ſeveral other 
Proverbs never before Printed : By Oſwald Dykes, Gent. formerly 
of Queens. College, Oxon; and Amannenſis to Sir Roger L Elon 
Price Bound, 55. 

Poems on ſeveral Occaſions With imitations from Horace, 
Ovid Martial, Theocritut, Bachylides, Avacreon, &c: To which 
is pretix d a Diſcourſe on Criticiſm, and the Liberty of Writing. 
In Letter to a Friend. By Sue, Cobb, M. A. 'The Third Edi- 
tion. To which is added, Poems on the Duke ot Marlborough, 
Prince Eugene, the Electotal Prince of Hanoper, with other F- 
ems. Never before Printed, 5 rice Bound, 3. and 64. 
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Remarks on Mr. Higdens Utopian Conſtitution; or an Anſwet 
to his unanſwerable Book. By an Exliſb-Man. With an Ap- 
: pendix. The 3d. Edition. Price bound 2 8. 6 d. = 
A ſhorechut exact Account of all the Diſeafes incident to the 
1 . with the Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cures. Alſo Practical 
bfervarlons upon ſome extraordinary Diſeaſeg of the Eyes. By 
"Sir William Read, Her Majeſty's Oculiſt, and Operator in the 
Eyes 8 2d. Edition, corrected. Price bound 
e ee een 
A ColleQtion of the Writings of the Author of the True. Burn. 
"Engh/þp-Man. Corrected and enlarged by himſelf. The 3d Edi- 
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tion. Price bound 66. f. 
A Second Volume of the Writings of the Author of the Tus. 
Vor Exgliſb- Man. Some whereof never before Printed. Cor- 
frected and enlarged by the Author. The 2d Edition. Price 
A Critical Hiſtory of the Doctrines and Worſhips (both Good 
and Evil of the Church from Adam to out Saviour Jeſus Chris; 
Giving an Account of the Origin of all the Idolatries of the An- 
cient Pagan, as far as they relate to the Jewiſh Worſhip, Writ- 
ten in French by Mr. Pstrr Furien, and faithfully done Et Eng- 
ißt. In two Volumes. Price bound 12 s. 0 N 
4 Collection ot Original Ln from the Right Honourable 
{ - the Earl of Sandwich, the Earl of 50 nderland, and Sir William Co. 
| *Aolphiz, during their Embaſſies in Spain, Wherein the Maxims 
and the moſt memorable Affairs of rhe Syani/> Court are fully 
kid-open. Together with ſeveral curious Papers from Hon Joly 
| of Auſtria, the Conde de Peneranda, and other Chief Miniſters 
there. as allo a Treatiſe by my Lord Sandwich, concerning the 
Advantages of a nearer. Union with that Crown ; and another by 
Sit William Godolphin, abous the Wools of Spain. Pr. bound 65. 
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I nſtructions to the BINDER. 
. Tt In the Second Volume take Care to place the Sheet Bb 
. Tight, _ being falſe Paged, viz. .359, &c. inſtead of 
369, Cc. i 18 | 4 
II. In the fame Volume, place the Pedigree juſt before 
| Page 417. E's NT | 
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